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DR. JOHNSON AND THE ART OF CONVERSATION 


By GARDNER TEALL 


E conversation of authors, said 
Hazlitt, is not so good as might 
be imagined: but such as it is (and 
with rare exceptions), it is better 
than any other. Then he goes on 


to say that once one is used to it, 
he cannot put up with any other; 


that the talk of mixed company 
then becomes intolerable; that mere 
neighborly gossip will not go down 
after the high-raised tone of literary 
conversation, which has a zest in it 
(howsoever its own shortcomings 
may be), that is utterly lacking in 
mere talk. And he found equally 
unsatisfactory such talk of politics, 
art, poetry and the drama that was 
little more than talk out of the 
newspapers and the ephemeral 
printed page: “the things that we 
write there,” said he. 

Hazlitt’s own conception of con- 
versation prompted him to say: 
“The studied forms of politeness do 
not give the greatest possible scope 
to an exuberance of wit and fancy. 
The fear of giving offence destroys 
sincerity, and without sincerity 
there can be no true enjoyment of 
society, nor unfettered exertion of 
intellectual activity. He thought 


fashionable conversation to be “a 
sacrifice to politeness”; on the oth- 
er hand the conversation of low life 
to be nothing but rudeness, where 
“they contradict you without giving 
a reason, or if they do, it is a very 
bad one.” Hazlitt also insisted that 
“it is not easy to keep up a conver- 
sation with women in company. It 
is thought rudeness to differ from 
them: it is not quite fair to ask 
them a reason for what they say. 
You are afraid of pressing too hard 
upon them: but where you cannot 
differ openly and unreservedly, you 
cannot heartily agree.” Finally, 
“The fault of literary conversation 
in general is its too great tenacious- 
ness. It fastens upon a subject, 
and will not let it go. It resembles 
a battle rather than a skirmish, and 
makes a toil of pleasure.” 

Now Dr. Johnson would never 
have conceded that the battle of 
conversation could be a toil beyond 
pleasure, nor would he have ad- 
mitted that there need be any diffi- 
culty in keeping up a conversation, 
a real conversation, with women in 
company. To what a flow of “tall 
opaque words” would he have been 
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stirred could he have heard Hazlitt 
say: “I have an utter aversion to 
bluestockings. I do not care a fig 
for any woman that knows even 
what an author means.” His re- 
joinder would probably have been: 
“Poh! Poh!” 

But if Dr. Johnson did not write 
an essay on conversation, we can 
pick one out of Boswell, Mrs. Piozzi 
and others who have enshrined his 
varia. Indeed, what Dr. Johnson’s 
own ideas of conversation were, and 
what his friends (and his enemies) 
observed of his practice of the art 
deserves the attention of gleaning, 
arrangement and presentation col- 
lectively. Since the powerful glow 
of the legend of Dr. Johnson’s con- 
versational prowess has, from his 
day to our own, almost outshone 
all his good works but the Diction- 
ary, and has even borrowed some of 
its phosphorescence from that great 
beacon, it is not uninteresting to 
examine, collectively as suggested, 
Dr. Johnson’s own tenets. While 
it is all in Boswell’s Life and in his 
Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides, 
in Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes, and in 
the works of other contemporaries, 
as well as some passages in Dr. 
Johnson’s Rambler and his Idler, it 
is worth while to reéxamine the ma- 
terial in its segregation, a proceed- 
ing which even a reader of Boswell, 
if not endowed with a Johnsonian 
memory, may not find lacking in 
interest. 

There were, of course, dissenting 
contemporary opinions of Dr. John- 
son’s mastery in conversation,— 
Horace Walpole’s, for instance, al- 
though Walpole could never have 
judged him fairly, as he declared he 
had never exchanged a syllable with 
Dr. Johnson: “Nay,” said he, “I do 
not think I ever was in a room with 
him six times in my life.” 
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Nevertheless, Walpole did not 
hesitate to write Miss Burney that 
Dr. Johnson loved to dispute to 
show his superiority: “If his oppo- 
nents were weak,” said he, “he told 
them they were fools; if they van- 
quished him, he was scurrilous”; 
Walpole knew how to make the 
most of hearsay. As for himself, 
he said “I would never be in the 
least acquainted with Johnson.” In 
fact, when Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
introducing Oliver Goldsmith to 
Walpole, and wished to introduce 
Johnson, Walpole ill-naturedly pro- 
tested: “Sir Joshua, for Dr. Gold- 
smith, pass—but you shall not pre- 
sent Dr. Johnson to me.” 

It is well, perhaps, that Sir Joshua 
heard only with difficulty (and then 
only by aid of an ear-trumpet), the 
Virtuoso of Strawberry Hill, whose 
sneer he may have missed, but 
whose opinion of conversation, “the 
thing upon Earth that I hate,” was 
probably as well known as his say- 
ing that he “liked nonsense talk bet- 
ter than Greeks or Romans.” What 
a page in Johnsoniana would a pro- 
longed personal encounter between 
the two have produced! One can 
picture the author of the Dictionary 
hurling shafts at the author of the 
Castle of Otranto, the author of the 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Au- 
thors of England flitting darts at the 
author of Rasselas. 

As to the conversation of authors 
being better than any other, I hard- 
ly think Dr. Johnson would have 
taken Hazlitt’s affirmative view. In 
his fourteenth Rambler Dr. Johnson 
said: “A transition from an au- 
thor’s book to his conversation is 
too often like an entrance into a 
large city, after a distant prospect. 
Remotely, we see nothing but spires 
of temples and turrets of palaces, 
and imagine it the residence of 




















splendour, grandeur, and magnifi- 
cence; but when we have passed the 
gates, we find it perplexed with nar- 
row passages, disgraced with des- 
picable cottages, embarrassed with 
obstructions, and clouded with 
smoke.” Goldsmith, for one, seems 
to have fitted into this niche: 
“When he contends, if he gets the 
better, it is very little addition to a 
man of his literary reputation: if 
he does not get the better, he is mis- 
erably vexed.” Dr. Johnson would 
allow him nothing in discourse. He 
also had a poor opinion of William 
Melmoth’s conversation: “In some 
dispute,” said he, “I reduced him to 
a whistle.” 

But Dr. Johnson was generous in 
his praise of a good conversational- 
ist: Topham Beauclerk, for in- 
stance. “Beauclerk has a keenness 
of mind,” observed Boswell to the 
Doctor: “Yes, Sir,” replied Dr. 
Johnson, “and everything comes 
from him so easily. It appears to 
me that I labour, when I say a good 
thing.” ‘To that Boswell gracefully 
rejoined, “You are loud, Sir; but it 
is not an effort of the mind.” 

At another time Dr. Johnson re- 
marked to Boswell: “They call me 
a scholar, and yet how very little lit- 
erature there is in my conversa- 
tion.” Again Boswell was ready 
with an explanation: “That, Sir,” 
said he, “must be according to your 
company. You would not give lit- 
erature to those who cannot taste 
it.” 

Dr. Johnson’s famous retorts to 
the Thames bargeman and to the 
Billingsgate harridan are classic 
examples of how he might have up- 
held his end of “conversation with 
the low,” had it been forced upon 
him. But, notwithstanding these 
nuggets, it seems not to have been, 
and undoubtedly he would, on this 
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point, have been in agreement with 
Hazlitt’s statement. Breadth of top- 
ic, however, need not have stood in 
the way, if we take into account 
David Garrick’s remark that Rabe- 
lais and all the other wits were as 
nothing compared to Dr. Johnson. 
“You may be diverted by them,” 
said he, “but Johnson gives you a 
forcible hug, and shakes laughter 
out of you, whether you will or no.” 
Lady Lochbury called him “a dun- 
geon of wit.” 

What Dr. Johnson really thought 
of conversation with women in com- 
pany may be gleaned from what he 
wrote in one of his Rambler papers: 
“There prevails among men of let- 
ters an opinion, that all appearance 
of science is particularly hateful to 
women; and that therefore, who- 
ever desires to be well received in 
female assemblies, must qualify 
himself by a total rejection of all 
that is serious, rational, or impor- 
tant; must consider argument or 
criticism as perpetually interdicted; 
and devote all his attention to tri- 
fles, and all his eloquence to com- 
pliment.” It is always safer to err, 
he thought, in favor of others than 
of ourselves, as therefore we sel- 
dom hazard much by endeavoring 
to excel. “It ought, at least,” said 
he, “to be the care of learning, when 
she quits her exultation, to descend 
with dignity.” Of Mrs. Montagu he 
said: “Sir, that lady exerts more 
mind in conversation than any per- 
son I ever met with. Sir, she dis- 
plays such powers of ratiocination, 
such readiness of intellectual excel- 
lence as are amazing.” And to Bos- 
well he said: “Sir, Mrs. Montagu 
does not make a trade of her wit; 
but she is a very extraordinary 
woman; she has a constant stream 
of conversation, and it is always im- 
pregnated; it has always meaning.” 
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Dr. Johnson’s love of conversa- 
tion and his practice of it had its 
cradle-days in Lichfield, “a place of 
good conversation and good com- 
pany, above all the towns in this 
county or the next,” as Defoe said 
in A Tour Through England and 
Wales. As to his own theory of con- 
versation, Dr. Johnson outlined it 
to Boswell at Mrs. Thrale’s: “There 
must, in the first place, be knowl- 
edge, there must be materials; in 
the second place, there must be a 
command of words; in the third 
place, there must be imagination, to 
place things in such view as they 
are not commonly seen in; and in 
the fourth place, there must be pres- 
sure of mind and a resolution that 
is not te be overcome by failures: 
This last is an essential requisite; 
for want of it many people do not 
excel in conversation. Now I want 
it: J throw up the game upon losing 
the trick.” This last was a not ill- 
founded confession. 

Another of Dr. Johnson’s rules for 
conversation was this: “A man 
should not talk of himself, nor 
much of any particular person. He 
should take care not to be made a 
proverb; and, therefore, should 
avoid having any one topick of 
which people can say, ‘We shall 
hear him upon it.’” 

While knowledge must support 
conversation, it cannot wholly be 
derived from it. Dr. Johnson knew 
that it is not the province of conver- 
sation to turn a circle into an acad- 
emy. Though the foundation of 
knowledge may be laid by reading, 
that general principles must be had 
from books, Dr. Johnson insisted 
that it must be brought to the test 
of real life. Years before he ex- 
pressed that opinion, he had writ- 
ten in The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, 
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“Deign on the passing world to 
turn thine eyes 

And pause awhile from letters to 
be wise.” 


In his own development as a mas- 
ter in conversation, Dr. Johnson 
had 


“Let observation with extensive 
view 

Survey mankind from China to 
Peru.” 


It is significant that he began his 
poem with that immortal bit of ad- 
vice. 

“In conversation you never get a 
system,” Dr. Johnson declared. 
“What is said upon a subject is to 
be gathered from a hundred people. 
The parts of a truth, which a man 
gets thus, are at such a distance 
from each other that he never at- 
tains a full view.” He observed to 
Boswell how common it was to find 
people talking from books; retail- 
ing the sentiments of others, and 
not their own; in short, conversa- 
tion without any originality of 
thinking. “You and I do not talk 
from books,” he added. Certainly 
mere book-talk was not rated by 
Dr. Johnson as conversation; he 
was as impatient of it as Hazlitt 
was. 

Dr. Johnson held that the hap- 
piest conversation is that “where 
there is no competition, no vanity, 
but a calm interchange of senti- 
ments.” If the Doctor was not al- 
ways calm and quiet in his own dis- 
course, he could still look upon 
such deviation as a conversational 
fault. He could confess as much. 
If Dr. Johnson did, in his conversa- 
tion, stab at Scotsmen, it was, per- 
haps, as Dr. Robinson said to Bos- 
well, that “he sofnetimes cracks 




















jokes upon us; but he will find that 
we can distinguish between stabs of 
malevolence and the rebukes of the 
righteous which are excellent oil, 
and break not the head.” 

“Oil of vitriol!” Edmund Burke 
exclaimed when Boswell read him 
that passage. But if Dr. Johnson 
ever employed vitriol in his conver- 
sation,—let us admit that he did,— 
he never gave any recipe for it, and 
I have no doubt that he asked 
Heaven’s forgiveness for any con- 
versational bitternesses by which he 
may have transgressed, when, later, 
in the privacy of his chamber he in- 
dulged in one of his frequent re- 
morseful self-examinations. 

Another of Dr. Johnson’s tenets 
was, that conversation, to be such, 
must never be scrappy. “Ogle- 
thorpe, Sir,” said he to Boswell, 
“never completes what he has to 
say.” The General’s acknowledged 
vivacity of mind and variety of 
knowledge did not excuse this fault 
in his talk to Dr. Johnson. The 
Doctor drew a sharp line between 
talk and conversation, although it 
was his own practice, generally, to 
refer to conversation as “talk.” He 
once remarked, for instance: “We 
had talk enough, but no conversa- 
tion; there was nothing discussed.” 

Boswell once asked Dr. Johnson 
if there might not be very good con- 
versation without a contest for su- 
periority. “No animated conversa- 
tion, Sir,” was the reply, “for it can- 
not be but one or other will come 
off superior. I do not mean that 
the victor must have the better of 
the argument, for he may take the 
weak side; but his superiority of 
parts and knowledge will necessa- 
rily appear”: and this, of course, 
discussion brings out, although it 
has often mistakenly been inferred 
that Dr. Johnson’s conversational 
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procedure brooked no discussion. 
He would, as a matter of fact, give 
patient enough ear to the wrong 
side of an argument, if it were sup- 
ported by “superiority of parts and 
knowledge” and show impatience 
with a speaker who might weakly 
present the right side. This did not, 
of course, prevent his swooping 
down on either. “Sir,” said he, “it 
is when you come close to a man in 
conversation, that you discover 
what his real abilities are; to make 
a speech in a public assembly is a 
knack.” Dr. Johnson was quick to 
recognize and not slow to applaud 
such abilities. He did, it is true, 
demand of conversation that it give 
him something as well as take some- 
thing from him. He would not 
have considered any discourse that 
did not fulfill this condition a real 
conversation. “Sir,” he said to the 
Right Honorable Gerard Hamilton; 
“we have now been several hours 
together; and you have said but one 
thing for which I envied you.” Still, 
to have said one thing which 
aroused Dr. Johnson’s envy, ought 
to have immortalized the speaker. 
It may be regretted that Boswell 
did not happen to take the trouble 
to ascertain what that one thing 
was. 

That the best conversation can- 
not be maintained by those who 
talk always for fame, was still an- 
other tenet of Dr. Johnson’s. “A 
man who does so,” said he, “can 
never be pleasing.” On the other 
hand, “The man who talks to un- 
burthen his mind is the man who 
delights you. An eminent friend of 
ours [we don’t know who this 
friend was] is not so agreeable as 
the variety of his knowledge would 
otherwise make him, because he 
talks partly from ostentation.” Dr. 
Johnson never talked from ostenta- 
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tion, but it was one of his constant 
rules in conversation to talk as well 
as he possibly could, both as to sen- 
timent and expression; by which 
means what had been originally ef- 
fort became familiar and easy. In 
connection with this, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds observed that Dr. John- 
son’s common conversation in all 
companies was such as to secure 
him universal attention, as some- 
thing above the usual colloquial 
style was expected. 

If Mrs. Thrale thought Dr. John- 
son’s conversation “much too strong 
for a person accustomed to obse- 
quiousness and flattery” (as she 
put it), and that “it was mustard in 
a young child’s mouth,” no one 
more than he was insistent on a 
conversation’s suitability to the cir- 
cle engaged in it. To Boswell and 
Mr. Seward the Doctor said: “If we 
three should discuss even the great 


question concerning the existence 
of a Supreme Being by ourselves, 
we should not be restrained; for 
that would be to put an end to all 


improvement. But if we should 
discuss it in the presence of ten 
boarding-school girls, and as many 
boys, I think the magistrate would 
do well to put us in the stocks to 
finish the debate there.” It seems 
to me that the present day might 
do worse than take hint from Dr. 
Johnson’s good common sense on 
this point. 

If Dr. Johnson excluded ostenta- 
tion from the canons of good con- 
versation, he also excluded obtru- 
siveness. He once said: “Tom Ty- 
ers described me best: ‘Sir, you are 
like a ghost: you never speak till 
you are spoken to.’” And yet, true 
of him as that was, Dr. Johnson 
was always willing to say what he 
had to say, when he thought it 
worth saying, and when he thought 
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the company would welcome it, as 
being worth listening to. But the 
Doctor would not brook contradic- 
tion, purely as such. Contradiction 
from ulterior motive unrelated to 
the subject being discussed had no 
place in his conversational scheme. 
“To be contradicted in order to 
force you to talk,” said he, “is 
mighty unpleasing. You shine, in- 
deed; but it is by being ground.” 

When Boswell complained of hav- 
ing dined where there was no con- 
versation worthy to be classed as 
such, Dr. Johnson pointed out that 
a company meets at table “to eat 
and drink together, and to promote 
kindness; and, Sir,” said he, “this 
is better done when there is no 
solid conversation; for when there 
is, people differ in opinion, and get 
into a bad humour; or some of the 
company, who are not capable of 
such conversation, are left out, and 
feel themselves uneasy. It was for 
this reason, Sir Robert Walpole 
said, he always talked bawdy at his 
table [shade of Horace of Straw- 
berry!] because in that all could 
join him.” 

Francis Bacon was one of Dr. 
Johnson’s favorite authors, al- 
though it was not until he was at 
work on the Dictionary that he read 
Bacon’s Works. That, as Boswell 
points out, Dr. Johnson may have 
owed something to Bacon for his 
own philosophy of conversation, 
consciously or not, is like enough, 
as we may see by turning to Bacon’s 
Of Discourse and to the Hints for 
Civil Conversation. In the former, 
Bacon holds poverty of thought to 
be ridiculous; that men ought to 
find the difference between saltness 
and bitterness [“excellent oil” and 
“vitriol”!)]; that speech of a man’s 
self ought to be seldom; that per- 
sonalities should be sparingly used. 

















In Hints for Civil Conversation 
Bacon wrote: “In all kinds of 
speech, either pleasant, grave, se- 
vere or ordinary, it is convenient to 
speak leisurely, and rather drawl- 
ing than hastily: because hasty 
speech confounds the many and 
oftentimes, besides the unseemli- 
ness, drives a man either to stam- 
mering, a nonplus, or harping on 
that which should follow, whereas 
a slow speech confirmeth the mem- 
ory, addeth a conceit of wisdom to 
the hearers, besides a seemliness to 
speech and countenance.” Bacon 
himself was not a ready speaker; 
witness his confession in a note in 
his Custumz aptz ad Individuum, 
those rules which he laid down for 
his conduct: “To suppress at once 
my speaking, with panting and la- 
bour of breath and voice. Not to 
fall upon the main too sudden, but 
to induce and intermingle speech of 
good fashion.” Yet this could not 
have been difficult for him to achieve 
if to the man was father that boy 
who, when questioned by Queen 
Elizabeth as to his age, replied: 
“that he was but two years younger 
than her Majesty’s happy reign.” 
Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson 
could not brook appearing to be 
worsted in argument, and that to 
this fault in conversation could be 
added the occasional sophistry to 
which he resorted. But Boswell in- 
dicates that Dr. Johnson divided 
conversation into two classes: the 
one which he pursued for victory, 
and the other which was conducted 
for the pleasures of information and 
illustration. There is told a story 
of Dr. Johnson’s once dreaming of 
having been worsted in conversa- 
tion: “Now,” said he, “one may 
mark here the effect of sleep in 
weakening the power of reflection; 
for had not my judgment failed me, 
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I should have seen, that the wit of 
this supposed antagonist, by whose 
superiority I felt myself depressed, 
was as much furnished by me, as 
that which I thought I had been ut- 
tering in my own character.” As to 
his occasional employment of soph- 
istry, I doubt if it ever set quite 
easily upon his conscience: I can 
imagine some remorse for it in his 
intellectual privacy. 

Once when Dr. Johnson was ill, 
it was suggested that he might like 
to have Burke come and sit with 
him. He demurred: “That fellow 
calls forth all my powers,” said he. 
“Were I to see Burke now, it would 
kill me.” He certainly believed that 
a conversation ought not to be at- 
tempted in a state of fatigue. And 
yet his conversation seems often to 
have been brilliant when he himself 
was suffering from infirmities. 

Perhaps Dr. Johnson’s real opin- 
ions could not always be judged 
from his talk in the wider circle of 
a company, though “with a single 
friend,” Boswell said, “he would 
discuss a subject with genuine fair- 
ness.” Boswell also affirms that 
Dr. Johnson was too conscientious 
to make error permanent and perni- 
cious by deliberately writing it, even 
though he might introduce soph- 
istry in his talk. 

One of Dr. Johnson’s friends 
(Boswell does not give the name), 
summed up the Doctor’s method of 
conversation as one “certainly cal- 
culated to excite attention, and to 
amuse and instruct (as it hap- 
pened), without wearying or con- 
fusing his company. He was al- 
ways most perfectly clear and per- 
spicuous; and his language was so 
accurate, and his sentences so neat- 
ly constructed, that his conversa- 
tion might have been all printed 
without any correction. At the 
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same time it was easy and natural; 
the assurance of it had no appear- 
ance of labour, constraint or stiff- 
ness; he seemed more correct than 
others, by the form of habit, and 
the customary exercises of his pow- 
erful mind.” Probably he was, as 
well as “seemed,” and more often 
than Boswell could be quite certain 
of his being. Never of himself could 
it be said what once Dr. Johnson 
said of another: “His conversation 
does not show the minute hand; but 
he strikes the hour very correctly.” 
He himself would never have been 
found missing ticking the seconds 
or tocking the minutes, and of 
course he chimed the hours. His 


also was that unconstraint which 
he called the grace of conversation. 
But he likewise knew, to quote his 
own warning, that “there is nothing 
by which a man exasperates most 
people more than by displaying a 


superior ability or brilliancy in con- 
versation. They seem pleased at 
the time, but their envy makes them 
curse him at their hearts.” As 
“most people” were not admitted to 
Dr. Johnson’s arena of conversa- 
tion, he did not have particularly to 
concern himself with their sensitive- 
ness. He was, in truth, as Mrs. 
Thrale said, “much too strong” for 
such, and perhaps he found healthy 
exultation in the fact. 

One more ingredient for the salad 
of conversation must have seemed 
to Dr. Johnson as valuable, or even 
as indispensable: a good memory. 
Not that he would have it weigh 
down good talk with obscure odd- 
ments, beyond reach of others less 
nimble. He had, as one instance, 
no use for Mr. Boyd’s over-elabora- 
tion. But he did lay stress on clear 
and definite recollection. In one of 
his Idler papers he said: “The true 
art of memory is the art of atten- 
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tion. No man will read with much 
advantage who is not able, at pleas- 
ure, to evacuate his mind, or who 
brings not to his author an intel- 
lect defecated [we may forgive him 
that word!] and pure, neither tur- 
bid with care, nor agitated by pleas- 
ure.” He also knew that “forget- 
fulness is necessary to memory.” 
But his own method of utilizing 
memory seems clearly to be indi- 
cated in his saying that “the two 
offices of memory are collection and 
distribution. By one, images are 
accumulated, and by the other, pro- 
duced for use. Collection is always 
the employment of our first years, 
and distribution commonly that of 
our advanced age” (Idler). Despite 
the entries in his Prayers and Medi- 
tations, expressing fear lest his 
powers of memory might be wan- 
ing,—he seemed now and then to 
think they were,—he was fortunate 
in having a precocious natural 
memory, a memory which played 
him in such good stead in conversa- 
tion, and which many a time, 
brought him off victor on its wings. 
Edmund Hector recalled how, in 
their boyhood days, after his recit- 
ing to Johnson some eighteen stan- 
zas of verse, Johnson repeated it 
verbatim on conclusion, varying 
only one epithet, by which the line 
was greatly improved. Bennet 
Langton mentions that Dr. Johnson 
retained very slight and trivial 
things in his mind as well as im- 
portant ones, and this made him 
not the less entertaining. 

Boswell thought Dr. Johnson’s 
“elegant choice of language” in his 
talk to have been aided by his hav- 
ing “a loud voice, and a slow de- 
liberate utterance” which gave “ad- 
ditional weight” to its “sterling 
metal.” This being so, the Doctor 
must have found it excellent prac- 




















tice to converse with Sir Joshua, 
whose defective hearing could only 
be satisfactorily reached by a com- 
bination of both qualities of effort. 
As Boswell laid stress on the merit 
of “a loud voice,” so Lord Pembroke 
thought Dr. Johnson’s sayings en- 
hanced by his “bowwow way.” 
Governor Trapaud gave other rea- 
sons for his admiration of the Doc- 
tor’s discourse: “I like to hear him,” 
said he, “it is so majestick.” 

In all of Dr. Johnson’s conversa- 
tion, I doubt if there was anything 
so “majestick” as the manner in 
which he turned away from the im- 
mortal subject of the weather. 
“There was no information,” said 
Dr. Burney, “for which Dr. John- 
son was less grateful than for that 
which concerned the weather... . If 
any of his old acquaintance told 
him it was hot or cold, wet or dry, 
windy or calm, he would stop them 
by saying, ‘Poh! poh! You are tell- 
ing us that of which none but men 
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in a mine or a dungeon can be igno- 
rant. Let us bear with patience, or 
enjoy in quiet elementary changes, 
whether for the better or the worse, 
as they are never secrets.’” 
However, in the last year of Dr. 
Johnson’s life, when changes in 
temperature so particularly made 
his infirmities acutely felt, he wrote 
Dr. Burney, saying: “The weather, 
you know, has not been balmy; I 
am now reduced to think, and am at 
last content to talk of the weather. 
Pride must have a fall.” He had 
come at last to discover that there 
is no more important a topic of con- 
versation than that which the world 
so unanimously condemns but so 
universally clings to. And when 


Dr. Johnson had breathed his last, 
his friend Edmund Burke could still 
have said of him: “It is well, if, 
when a man comes to die, he has 
nothing heavier upon his conscience 
than having been a little rough in 
conversation.” 











FECISTI NOS AD TE 


By SIsTeER MAURA 


AWN-BRIGHT the sky, 

And a little soul came 
Fluttering forth from the hands of God. 
The warm sea laughed in the sun; 
The breezes rippled and ran 
Through glimmering woodland ways 
And stately-columned streets. 

Softly blue, 

Tender as mother-love, 

The heavens leaned down; 
And the little soul found earth 
A playground, wide and fair, 
Before his twinkling feet. 


Then, the maiden moon, 

As she paced 

The violet meadows that sway 

To the rhythm of the deep, 

Awakened his vague desire. 

He quivered with joy, as new as strange, 

At the nightingale’s magical song, 

And heard, courage-stirred, the terrible cry 
Of the lions that prowled the city round 

In search of prey. 

The child had become a youth, 

Passionate, sweet, and proud, 

And fearless of life and death. 

He followed glancing eyes and the lure of a beckoning hand; 
He filled the summer days 

With music and laughter and love, 

And the poignant art 

Of a glowing African stage: 

But on whatever road 

His eager feet stumbled and went astray, 
Hovered wings of light and the benediction won 
By a mother’s prayer; 

And whatever his sin, 

Mighty before the Lord, 

A mother’s tears 

Pleaded for him. 

Pleaded, and not in vain; 

For holiness drew the soul 
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With a strengthening chain of gold, 
And clear, from the dome of noon, 
He heard the voice of God 
Speak to him. 

Then, he lived mellow days 
Under skies of peace; 

Then, was his mother’s life 
Crowned with joy at the last 
And her soul made free for Heaven: 

But before she winged away 

For a deathless moment, they 

Stood hand in hand where the gates of Paradise are. 
A trumpet call to the battle of God 

Shattered his calm. 

Error and force and fraud, 

Strong arms of a sinister foe, 

Clanged in the fight; 

But stronger far, 

Charity, peace, and truth 

Armed the soul for right. 

Midday and afternoon, 

To and fro, 

Now fiercer, now quieter, 

Wavered the quenchless strife; 

But as evening fell, 

Swarming from every side 

Through reek of smoke and blood, 

Cruel and terrible 

Enemies 

Beleaguered the citadel. 

Undaunted and serene, 

Master of circumstance, 

And gentler than ever before, 

The soul faced his doom. 

Above the clangor of war, 

His prayer of sorrow for sin 

Rose to the throne; 

And while a strong, 

Beautiful song of adoration 

Swelled for him, 

The gates of pearl swung wide, 

And the glorified 

Angels and souls of men, 

All he had loved on earth, 

Welcomed him 

To the peace unutterable, 

The light immeasurable, 

The love unsatiable 

Of the City of God. 


THE FIRST BISHOP OF BUFFALO 
By Era M. E. Fiick 


STRIKING as well as a typical 

picture of the Right Rev. John 
Timon is the one which we get of 
him the night of his arrival in his 
new See. With carpetbag in hand, 
hiding beneath his big umbrella, he 
walked stealthily home incognito in 
the drizzling rain some hundred 
yards behind the grand reception 
coterie with its lights and music 
and white horse coach that had 
come out to welcome him. 

Dressed in his brand new outfit of 
clothes, given him by good friends 
in St. Louis who wanted to see him 
put his best foot forward, clutching 
fast his old carpetbag containing all 
his worldly possessions and dearest 
keepsakes, how he must have smiled 
at the passing of that conspicuous 
empty carriage with its four white 
chargers; at the line of men formed 
half way up the city each bearing a 
lighted flambeau in his honor; at 
the gala music and the canopy of 
blazing lights. We can imagine him 
hoisting that friendly umbrella as 
a shield between himself and those 
cheering throngs. We can hear him 
say to himself, as he said so many 
times afterwards to his friends, “too 
good for an old bishop, too good for 
an old man.” 

And so it was the first bishop 
came to Buffalo. But an impartial 
observer could scarcely call him an 
old man. He was just fifty years of 
age, of medium height and build, 
very erect of carriage. His hair, 
iron gray at the temples, he wore 
combed straight back behind his 
ears, very orderly and military 
looking. His eyes were piercing 
eyes and it was said they could look 


right into one’s soul. Owing to an 
accident on the Mississippi River, 
whilst during an overflow, he was 
rescuing the nineteen Visitation 
Sisters of Kaskaskia trapped on 
their convent roof, he had partially 
lost the sight in one eye. This ac- 
counted for that quizzical little side 
glance of his, the turning of his 
head, and that searching look. Men 
soon discovered however that John 
Timon could see more with oye eye 
than most men could with two. 
Archbishop Ryan who knew and 
loved him, once in a humorous mo- 
ment called him a “pious fox” 
thinking no doubt of the simplicity 
of the dove in contrast to the pru- 
dence of the serpent. 

The world of to-day needs to 
know more of men like John Timon. 
He was a Catholic priest ’tis true, 
indeed even a bishop, but that only 
emphasizes the need. In his life- 
time men of every creed and na- 
tionality were his friends. He found 
no call for apology for either his re- 
ligion or his calling. Neither do we 
make any now. He was a fascinat- 
ing American gentleman who ac- 
complished a great work in those 
pioneer days of log cabins and sad- 
dlebags, a character such as is 
worthy of study no matter the cen- 
tury in which he lived or the coun- 
try in which he worked. He is not 
the kind of man whose life story, 
as Samuel Johnson lamented, is “be- 
gun with a pedigree and ended with 
a funeral.” 

Like St. Matthew, Timon left the 
counting desk to follow his Master. 
Men of finance predicted, had he re- 
mained in the world, he would one 




















day have been among his city’s 
youngest millionaires. He had al- 
ready won the reputation that all he 
touched turned to gold. Another 
item that adds interest to his study 
is that romance once laid her hand 
upon him and then hastily passed 
him by. Before he entered the 
priesthood he was engaged to be 
married to a very beautiful young 
girl, Mademoiselle de Gallon, daugh- 
ter of a wealthy French Creole gen- 
tleman who had fled from San Do- 
mingo, Haiti, during the ever memo- 
rable massacre. Shortly after the an- 
nouncement of their betrothal thés 
gifted young woman was taken ill 
and suddenly died. 

Looking upon the figure of John 
Timon the man one cannot exactly 
feel sorry that he passed through 
so severe a school in youth. His 
sorrows, his trials, his struggles but 
shaped and molded that older, 
wiser John Timon who has left us 
so interesting a history as outstand- 
ing man among his own Priests of 
the Mission, first Provincial of the 
American Vincentians, first Bishop 
of Buffalo. No, we cannot feel 
sorry. A poet has truly said, “God 
sees the end while we see only the 
way.” 


By birth Bishop Timon was an 
American. He was born on the 
12th of February, 1797, in Cone- 
wago, Adams Co., Pennsylvania, 
second of ten children, son of 
James Timon and Margaret Leddy. 
He was born in a log cabin on a 
farm afterwards belonging to a Mr. 
Reilly, in a very beautiful spot situ- 
ated about one mile distant from the 
old “Conewago church” under the 
care of the Jesuit fathers. It was 
there he was baptized five days aft- 
er birth. The little town of Cone- 
wago always held a tender spot in 
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the heart of the bishop. Although 
little more than a baby when the 
family moved away, not yet quite 
six years old, he remembered the 
village, the farm where their old 
homestead stood, the old church. 
Many the time he went back to visit 
them. 

James Timon and his wife Mar- 
garet emigrated from the North of 
Ireland, from a place called Beltur- 
bet, in the county Cavan. From 
childhood they knew well the pinch 
of poverty, but of a good industrious 
family they were loved and re- 
spected by all the country round. 
They came to America because of 
the oppressive legislation and tyran- 
nical misrule in Ireland. In the 
space of a few years, by hard work 
and economy, they had accumu- 
lated quite a little sum of money. 
Within five years James Timon had 
opened a small dry-goods store of 
his own and did a flourishing busi- 
ness. 

If Bishop Timon inherited his 
energy and business ability from 
his father he got his courage and 
fortitude from his mother. Like 
many another young Irish girl who 
comes out to America with her man 
in search of home and fortune she 
earned a martyr’s crown as well. 
As she had suffered many and griev- 
ous things for her country and for 
her religion she impressed on her 
flock of little ones, ten children, all 
but one growing to adult life, a ten- 
der love of Ireland and of their 
Catholic faith. She taught them 
that virtue and the practice of their 
religion were above every other con- 
sideration in life. Hers was a hard 
life with few comforts. With her 
large family of babies only a year 
or two apart she followed her ambi- 
tious husband from place to place, 
each time endeavoring to better 
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their condition. From Ireland to 
America, then from Conewago to 
the West, sometimes spending 
weeks and months on the journey, 
each stop making a new home, was 
in those early days a task that 
called for a stout young heart and 
blind faith in God. 

Young Timon spent his boyhood 
in Baltimore where his parents 
opened a store and where they lived 
for fifteen years, the longest of any 
of their stops before they finally 
settled in St. Louis. He had all the 
advantages of education as it existed 
in the days of the early Republic. 
Well grounded in the rudiments of 
ordinary elementary education he 
helped out in his father’s store after 
school. Early in boyhood he showed 
a shrewdness and ability that made 
him a very valuable assistant. 

In his nineteenth year the family 
moved to St. Louis, Mo., where John 
became an esteemed member of his 
father’s firm. John Timon of this 
period was a well developed young 
man, handsome in form and bear- 
ing, with an attractive manner and 
winning personality. It was soon 
discovered that his presence in his 
father’s store brought more than 
business to Timon and Son. It 
fetched all the eligible young ladies 
as well. Young Timon, within the 
first few months in St. Louis, be- 
came a toast for all mothers with 
marriageable daughters. In the re- 
fined social circles of that city, par- 
ticularly among the French resi- 
dents, his company was much de- 
sired. In fact, as often happened in 
those long days when parents dared 
do such things, fond mothers ma- 
neuvered many profitable offers of 
marriage. It was about this time 
he met little Mademoiselle de Gal- 
lon, fell in love with her and asked 
her hand in marriage. We do not 
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know to what lengths of worldly 
success he might not have gone had 
not Providence in its mysterious 
dispensation, seen fit to transfer 
his labors to the vineyard of reli- 
gion. 


The body of priests to which John 
Timon in his twenty-sixth year of 
life asked admittance was the Com- 
munity of the Priests of the Mission 
sometimes called Vincentians, some- 
times also known as Lazarists from 
the famous Abbey of St. Lazare 
where the holy founder of the con- 
gregation, St. Vincent de Paul, laid 
the foundation of his institute. 

The early struggle of the Sons of 
St. Vincent de Paul in founding 
seminaries is a chapter in United 
States Church history little known. 
St. Vincent de Paul founded his in- 
stitute, first, for the salvation of the 
poor; second, for the sanctification 
of the clergy; third, for the organi- 
zation of works of charity. The 
motto of his congregation was 
“Evangelizare pauperibus misit 
me”—“To preach the Gospel to the 
poor He hath sent me.” For over 
three hundred years the missions 
given by these priests have been the 
expression of that vocation. 

It is a pretty story that of the 
coming of the Vincentians to Amer- 
ica and a very interesting one. As 
the Community was yet in its in- 
fancy in this country when John 
Timon joined its ranks we can the 
better understand the child after 
having looked upon its mother. 

The Vincentians were introduced 
into this country in 1818 by Father 
Felix de Andreis, the Apostle of 
Louisiana, now proposed for canon- 
ization as a saint. But his coming 
to America really runs back a year 
or two earlier, to the visit in 1815 
of the Very Rev. Louis William Du- 








bourg to Rome from New Orleans 
where since 1812 he had acted in 
the capacity of Apostolic Adminis- 
trator, by appointment of Arch- 
bishop Carroll. By the direction of 
Propaganda he was assigned quar- 
ters during his stay in Rome with 
the Priests of the Mission in their 
house at Monte Citorio. He went in 
quest of laborers for the Lord’s 
vineyard, resolved if unsuccessful 
to resign to other hands a burden 
too heavy to carry. He reached 
Rome in 1815 just after the Vener- 
able Pontiff, Pius VII. had made his 
second entrance into the Holy City 
and after Napoleon had met his 
final defeat at Waterloo. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Dubourg, des- 
tined to fill the vacant See of New 
Orleans, while at Monte Citorio 
was struck with the earnestness 
and holiness of the priests. Father 
de Andreis, gifted young priest, 
preached daily at Monte Citorio to 
an audience of every class of soci- 
ety. Eminent ecclesiastics, distin- 
guished noblemen, peasants, trades- 
men and domestics gathered every 
day to hear him speak. The future 
bishop of New Orleans one day 
idling on the outskirts of the crowd 
stopped spellbound at the scene. 
“Oh, that I could secure for my poor 
needy Louisiana such priests as 
these,” he said to his companion. 
Late that very night he sought out 
the preacher, young Father de An- 
dreis, and petitioned him to gather 
together one or two other priests 
and some lay brothers and to come 
to found a house in Louisiana. At 
first the Vicar General of the Con- 
gregation declined to even consider 
the matter. He needed his men at 
home and De Andreis was the most 
gifted and beloved of his children. 
Dubourg in his dire necessity would 
not take no for an answer. He ap- 
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pealed to the Holy Father saying, 
“Holy Father without the help of 
some good priests I shall be totally 
unable to administer a diocese that 
is almost without limits, and I must 
resign my charge.” 

In the Spring of 1818 Rev. Felix 
de Andreis, as founder of the Con- 
gregation of the Priests of the Mis- 
sion in the United States opened his 
seminary St. Mary’s at the Barrens, 
oldest institution of learning west 
of the Mississippi, situated in Perry 
county, Missouri, about eighty miles 
below St. Louis and twelve miles 
from the Mississippi River. Despite 
the poverty and privations attend- 
ing its early years, with the heroic 
spirit and zeal emanating from it 
the founders triumphed over every 
difficulty. The Barrens, so called 
because when the first settlers ar- 
rived there from Kentucky, about 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was an open prairie barren 
of trees, soon became a beacon light 
of ecclesiastical learning in the wil- 
derness of the great Mississippi 
valley. 

This foundation, developed at the 
Barrens, the first humble abode of 
the American Vincentian mission- 
aries, afterwards became St. Mary’s 
College and Seminary, the nursery 
and Alma Mater of so many bishops 
and priests and distinguished laity. 
Here Father de Andreis afterwards 
was buried beside the altar of St. 
Vincent in a church modeled after 
the chapel of Monte Citorio which 
he loved so tenderly. 

During its existence St. Mary’s 
made two contributions to the cause 
of religion which, although hamper- 
ing the work of the young seminary 
were invaluable to Catholicism in 
America: First, the continuous mis- 
sionary work of the faculty through- 
out the entire region from the Mis- 
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sissippi River to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and westward as far as Kansas 
State line; second, the service of its 
men in the episcopacy: Rosati, De 
Neckere, Odin, Amat, Lynch, Dom- 
enec, Ryan, and Timon subject of 
our sketch, all numbered among her 
children. Here in the year 1826 
John Timon was ordained priest. 


Whether we look upon John Ti- 
mon the subdeacon accompanying 
the Priests of the Mission out in the 
wilds of the West, parts over which 
no priest had ever gone before, or 
the young priest breaking down bar- 
riers of prejudice and hatred by his 
sermons in the little towns around 
the Barrens, or the youthful supe- 
rior of a band of Missionaries 


whose excursions extended from 
Illinois to Arkansas, or Timon the 
Bishop, it is his vigor and strength, 
his hardiness of soul, of body and 


of mind that rivet our attention. 
Judged by the work accomplished 
John Timon priest and bishop left 
a record which all the world might 
look upon with envy. Popularly 
known as Prefect Apostolic of 
Texas his great ability brought to 
him the offer of the miter several 
times before he was required by 
obedience to accept it. From the 
time he was thirty-five years old 
prominent archbishops and bishops 
sent his name to Rome. As one of 
the first native Americans to become 
a priest his success in preaching to 
non-Catholics was so extraordinary 
in its good results that those who 
believed that the Church in America 
would do better work if manned by 
her own sons (as the Fathers of the 
Fourth Provincial Council state in 
their Pastoral Letter), could well 
offer Father Timon as an undeni- 
able proof of their policy on so deli- 
cate a question in Church manage- 
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ment. This doubtless was the rea- 
son why he was the choice of most 
of the bishops of the country for 
the Archiepiscopal See of Balti- 
more after the death of Archbishop 
Eccleston, as is stated in the His- 
tory of the Diocese of Galveston. It 
may be assumed fairly that it was 
the same humility that prompted 
him to walk behind his carriage in 
the rain that found an excuse to es- 
cape this new honor. 

But his life work, perhaps the 
least known of his achievements, 
was his organization of seminaries 
at a time when for lack of almost 
everything in the way of equipment 
as known to-day, it was no child’s 
play to run a seminary. During the 
twelve years that Father Timon was 
Provincial of the Priests of the Mis- 
sion five or six seminaries were 
taken over by him and conducted 
by his priests. Between the years 
1842 and 1847 the Bishops of Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Philadelphia and 
New York urged him to take charge 
of their respective seminaries, with 
which by advice of his council he 
complied. Archbishop Kenrick who 
had been trained by the Vincentians 
pleaded for a Vincentian to head his 
seminary when he was Bishop in 
Philadelphia. The seminary at St. 
Louis was developed during Bishop 
Timon’s time, also one at New Or- 
leans was opened; that of Our Lady 
of the Angels at Niagara Falls was 
begun while he was Bishop of the 
See of Buffalo where it is located. 
Altogether there were ten semina- 
ries which he himself either pro- 
moted or actually started. In his 
diocese of Buffalo, he had three of 
these under his care whose estab- 
lishment he had fostered. 

All of these seminaries were pi- 
oneer seminaries in the real sense 
of the word. When one tries to vis- 
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ualize what all this meant in strain 
of mind, physical effort and finan- 
cial burden one begins to get a pic- 
ture of John Timon the man who 
worked wonders. This was nearly 
one hundred years ago, when one 
could not raise money over night, 
when seminaries in some instances 
were cold places to live in and suit- 
able help was hard to get and hard- 
er to keep. Vocations to the priest- 
hood in the United States were then 
very few, and France, Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, Germany and Ireland had 
to be combed for students to study 
and for priests to teach them. To 
think of Bishop Timon living 
through it all seems to partake of 
the miraculous—teaching theology, 
going on sick calls through the wil- 
derness, giving retreats to the 
clergy, undertaking long mission 
trips, and administering to the 
whole state of Texas. Add to this 
the discouraging feature of seeing 
the results of his almost superhu- 
man efforts dissipated, by having 
the leaders he had trained for this 
work made bishops and others 
obliged to leave him and his work 
when most needed, and we get a 
heartbreaking picture. 


When Pope Pius IX. established 
the See of Buffalo in 1847 it com- 
prised all that part of New York 
which lies west of the eastern limits 
of Cayuga, Tompkins and Tioga 


counties. At the time of Bishop 
Timon’s arrival there were but six- 
teen churches in the diocese and six- 
teen priests. Most of these churches 
might have been more properly 
styled shanties or huts. It was a 
period of trouble and discontent 
and, as the new bishop afterwards 
remarked, no man ever began un- 
der conditions more discouraging. 
He had not a penny to call his own, 
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his ticket to his new station and the 
very clothes he wore were given him 
by his friends; he had no church to 
which he might safely assert a right 
nor had he a house he might call 
his home. He had agreed to pay 
board at a fixed price at the rectory 
of the Church of St. Louis. Scarcely 
two months later the pastor of that 
church informed him that “the 
trustees wished him to find other 
lodgings as they did not like to see 
the bishop there.” This was the be- 
ginning of a long bitter battle with 
trusteeism in his diocese which 
caused him much heartache, gave 
grave scandal, and left a mark upon 
the history of the Church in Buffalo. 

The entire first year Bishop Ti- 
mon passed in visiting his diocese, 
in giving retreats, in becoming ac- 
quainted with his priests and his 
people. From Emmitsburg he ob- 
tained Sisters for his hospital and 
asylums and to care for the insane. 
Intensely interested in education he 
set about providing for every class 
and condition of his children. He 
brought in a community of Chris- 
tian Brothers to teach in his parish 
schools, the Sisters of St. Bridget to 
care for poor girls, and the Brothers 
of the Holy Infancy to take charge 
of poor boys. He opened an insane 
asylum and a house of the Good 
Shepherd. He founded an institu- 
tion for the deaf. As an experiment 
he established the Sisters of the Sa- 
cred Heart for the higher education 
of young women and St. Joseph’s 
College for young men but the time 
had not yet come for such institu- 
tions and both failed. 

Each of these infant institutions 
received his most devoted attention 
and personal care. It was jokingly 
said in one of these new convents 
that the Sisters never knew when 
the bishop would be present at 
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morning prayers as his visits were 
so frequent and so early. 

During these same years he 
started a Catholic journal, the bish- 
op’s organ, to which he found time 
to contribute regularly. He also set 
about building a cathedral and trav- 
eled the world over to collect funds 
for that purpose. In spite of every- 
thing he was never known to be dis- 
couraged or to lose his belief in his 
fellow creatures. It was only his 
strength, courage and trust in God 
that helped him to do the mighty 
things he did. 


“Know you what it is to be a 
child?” says Francis Thompson. 
“It is to be something very different 
from the man of to-day. It is to 
have a spirit yet streaming from the 
waters of baptism; it is to believe 
in love, to believe in loveliness, to 
believe in belief; it is to be so little 
that the elves can reach to whisper 
in your ear; it is to turn pumpkins 
into coaches and mice into horses, 
lowness into loftiness and nothing 
into everything (for each child has 
its fairy godmother in its own 
soul); it is to live in a nutshell, and 
to count yourself the king of infinite 
space; it is 


“*To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild-flower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your 
hand, 
And eternity in an hour.’” 


Such a man was John Timon first 
Bishop of Buffalo. He combined 
the strength of a giant with the sim- 
plicity and gentleness of a little 
child. Having examined the work 
he accomplished, it is well to look 
at the worker himself, to see some- 
thing of the driving power behind 
his great achievements. 
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Timon lived as a Vincentian from 
the day he joined the community 
until the day of his death. Every 
morning he rose at five o’clock giv- 
ing himself one-half hour to dress. 
If the seminarian in charge forgot 
to ring the bell exactly at rising 
time he rang it himself, in fact he 
kept a little bell beside his hand for 
just that purpose. At the second 
bell all the household, priests, semi- 
narians, servants assembled in one 
room where the Bishop recited 
morning prayer. At 6:30 he began 
his Mass and generally heard an- 
other Mass in thanksgiving. Break- 
fast was at eight, dinner at 12:30, 
supper at seven. At each of these 
meals there was reading. The Imi- 
tation was read at breakfast, history 
at dinner, Scripture or the breviary 
at supper. He was very strict about 
this reading and frequently ap- 
pointed a seminarian to read whose 
English needed correcting. Once 
in after years he playfully said to a 
bishop, a Spaniard, “Remember 
when I gave you your first lesson in 
English how I pulled your hair?” 

Although a lively, quick tem- 
pered man he had marvelous con- 
trol over himself and his feelings. 
He was the most patient priest in 
the world. He never complained 
about anything, in fact he often said 
that he had had so many disap- 
pointments in his life that he sel- 
dom expected anything else. 

In his episcopal “palace” he lived 
so abstemiously that his very serv- 
ants entered into a conspiracy to 
save him from his own generosity. 
His housekeeper used to hide his 
shirts for fear he would give them 
away to his first needy caller. When 
she remonstrated that all his best 
ones were gone he would say “the 
old ones are good enough for the 
old bishop.” Once a Sister re- 
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marked that his socks needed 
mending. He replied, “better to 
have holes in one’s socks than sins 
on one’s soul.” 

Although so hard on himself he 
was the soul of love and leniency 
towards the world in general and 
those under his charge in particu- 
lar. His maxims of charity and 
peace were, “if I have to choose be- 
tween being too severe or too lax I 
prefer to be too lax because I want 
to be judged by Almighty God with 
mercy rather than with severity.” 

If one thing more than another 
raised his ire and indignation per- 
haps, it was any leaning towards 
ease or softness of life in his clergy. 
When they came to him with their 
petty complaints of hardship he lis- 
tened patiently as long as he could. 
When he could bear it no longer he 
jumped to his feet and asked them: 
“Why did you become a priest? An- 
swer me that.” When they re- 


mained silent he would sadly shake 
his head and reply to his own ques- 


tion. “Know this then: you became 
a priest to suffer, to be persecuted 
according to the example laid down 
by Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

To another, a priest who was dis- 
satisfied with his appointment, he 
said: “Well then, take my seat and 
be bishop for a few days, and I will 
go to your church for a week as pas- 
tor. At the end of that time we will 
see who will have suffered the 
most.” 

Once a priest complained of 
threats upon his life saying he 
would die on his mission if forced 
to return. Bishop Timon looked at 
him a moment then quietly replied: 
“Well then, you will die in a very 
good cause,” and thus ended the 
discussion. 

With the coming of the years he 
grew even gentler, simpler, softer of 
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speech. He could be found at the 
recreation hour chatting with the 
younger seminarians, asking them 
questions about themselves, telling 
them stories about the mission and 
work for souls. A favorite pastime 
was to go over to the Orphanage and 
play with the children. He knew 
them all by name and always car- 
ried some trifle to give them. In his 
many growing institutions children 
of every age and condition of life 
were cared for and guarded. They 
were his first concern upon coming 
to Buffalo. 

He was absolutely lacking in self- 
consciousness or false pride. As a 
young man he would stand out in 
the courthouse square in some big- 
oted little town about the Barrens, 
the target for all questions and 
sneers and arguments the natives 
cared to fling at his head. Patiently 
he would answer them one by one. 
While in Texas he dined with the 
French Minister and several espe- 
cially invited members of Congress. 
The table talk turned to a sermon 
of his that morning. He calmly and 
quietly, with the simplicity of a 
child in catechism class, set about 
explaining the Catholic doctrine of 
the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Bishop Timon was, we might say, 
a self-educated man and a self-made 
man. His entire life was one of study. 
Long after his household was in 
bed he would sit over his books 
oftentimes far into the night. He 
spoke several languages each ac- 
quired as he discovered the need of 
it. He set about learning Spanish 
in middle life before visiting Mex- 
ico. 

One of his most marked charac- 
teristics was determination. Once 
he had put his mind to anything 
nothing short of death could deter 
him. This trait is well illustrated 
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in a little happening shortly before 
his death. One day he sent for a 
certain priest of his diocese to come 
and see him. But he failed to come. 
The Bishop waited two days, each 
day asking had his message been 
delivered. Oa the third day he said 
to his secretary: “I have sent for 
him twice stating that I wanted 
badly to see him; but he does not 
come. Now I have to gather my last 
strength together and go in my 
buggy to see the Reverend gentle- 
man.” His hearers were dismayed 
and tried to prevent his going—but 
he went. 

Some years before his death a dia- 
bolic defamation of his character 
completely unnerved him. He took 
it to heart as nothing else in his life 
had ever affected him. From the day 
of the arrival of the anonymous let- 
ter until his death he fretted about 
it. He published a disclaimer to these 
aspersions of his conduct and his 
administration which nearly every 
priest in his diocese signed. At the 
close of the diocesan synod held in 
September, 1864, he turned to his 
priests and in a voice full of emo- 
tion and with tears, on bended knee 
at the foot of the throne, asked 
every one present if he had in any 
manner treated them unjustly for 
which he had not yet atoned and 
if so he fervently asked to be for- 
given. During the few remaining 
years of life he frequently asked 
himself if he really did deserve in 
the least particular any of the ac- 
cusations contained in that anony- 
mous epistle. 

He died April 16, 1867, aged 
seventy years. His death was just 
as characteristic of John Timon the 
man as was his entrance into his 
new See on that long ago day of 
1847. He was an old man now, 
weary with many battles, but a gal- 
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lant warrior to the last. He had 
seemed aware for some months of 
the approaching end but never com- 
plained of any illness or pain. Ina 
letter to one of his dear confréres 
he showed this presentiment of 
death: “Please to add to your 
prayers that when the Lord will 
call the poor old Bishop of Buffalo 
to Judgment he may be assisted by 
the Sacraments and holy helps and 
thus meet in hope his Judge.” 

On Monday of Holy Week while 
assembled with his priests at morn- 
ing prayer, instead of giving out one 
of his general intentions as was his 
habit, asking them to pray for some 
special pious object, or some per- 
son or persons in distress, he asked 
them to pray for his own happy 
death. All present were filled with 
amazement, not knowing he was 
especially ill. He then retired to 
his own room and to bed asking, 
with all the simplicity of a weary 
little child, that they please call his 
confessor and his physician. He 
died on Tuesday evening with the 
names of Jesus, Mary and Joseph 
upon his lips. 

John Timon was dead and all 
Buffalo passed beside his bier. Lit- 
tle children grieved for the gentle 
old bishop who every day at the An- 
gelus hour walked up and down the 
aisle of his cathedral saying his 
beads. Young priests remembered 
sorrowfully the kindly teacher who 
had been so interested in their 
smallest trial or worry. But here 
and there in the crowd some white- 
haired old man was permitted a vi- 
sion younger eyes were not al- 
lowed to look upon! Young Father 
Timon the missionary out in the 
wilds of the West, traveling through 
country infested with Indians, rid- 
ing his horse days at a time, con- 
stantly obliged to cross rivers or 
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creeks that the rainy season had Yes, John Timon was dead. And 
swollen into torrents; strong, dar- among all the throngs who stood 
ing young Timon who no matter looking upon that still white face 
how dangerous the pass invariably and lifeless form it was the few re- 
swam the river alongside his horse maining old priestly confréres who 
instead of riding across in the boat. best realized his passing. 
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By ELEANOR DOWNING 


NLY that I may steal 
To the far border of that mystic throng 
That fills high heaven with song; 
And far away 
That I may lowly kneel, 
Humble and hid, to see each lifted face 
Shine with resplendent grace, 
O God I pray. 
Only that I may feel— 
I, scarcely caught from out enfolding night,— 
Thy Being Infinite, 
Thine endless day! 


“Yea, only” ...doI cry? 
O Unimagined Love to grant me this 
Remotest place of bliss, 
Hidden, apart! 
Yet not Thy seraphs nigh 
Not all the saintly and celestial rout 
With glory girt about; 
Not what Thou art, 
(O Perfect and Most High!) 
Nor what I am (O small and vile!) shall bar 
My flight from very far 
Straight to Thy heart. 





PATNA’S GRANDPAS 
By M. R. Batson, S.J. 


OT every household in India is 
blessed with a Grandpa, yet it 
would seem that Patna is certainly 
blessed, for of all the dwellings I 
have visited, most had Grandpas, 
some were doubly blessed, whereas 
only three had no Grandpas at all. 
The time to find Grandpa is 
early in the morning, about sun-up. 
When the ruddy sun, congenial aft- 
er a good night’s rest, pushes back 
his flimsy coverlet of lavender and 
gold and pokes his frowsy head 
through the dark green curtains of 
rusty palms; then, sure as the 


world, he finds Grandpa already up 
and waiting for him. 

If anyone thinks that it is al- 
ways hot in India let him just ask 


Grandpa. During the summer 
months, it is hot, day and night, 
but in winter, that is, late in De- 
cember and during January, a chill 
creeps in at the going of the sun 
and stays until sometime after 
dawn. This chill is what “gets on 
Grandpa’s nerves.” His _ blood, 
thinned by the over-warm summer 
and the sweltering monsoon, is un- 
able to warm his spare frame on a 
moment’s notice; the chill always 
seems to come unexpectedly. 
Grandpa is up before the sun 
simply because he has been up all 
night, chaffing his hands over a tiny 
charcoal fire in the vain effort to 
coax forth an extra calorie. Some- 
times he places a runt potato or 
two near the faint-hearted embers 
and with these he “has a party” all 
by himself, along about midnight. 
There is something touching 
about an old man crouched before 
a ridiculously small fire, his blan- 


ket, worn thin in many places, 
swathed about him yet left open in 
the front to admit the heat that is 
supposed to come and warm him. 

I often wonder what Grandpa 
thinks about as he stares absently 
into the glow. Sometimes a faint 
smile transforms the wrinkles about 
his eyes; then again, his jaw juts 
forth and all the lines of his face 
stand at attention to the steel-hard 
squint of his half-closed eyes. Usu- 
ally this expression is followed by a 
shift of position and a vicious poke 
at the darkening embers. Sparks 
fly and the sudden flare blackens 
the shadows on the earthen wall 
only to fade to gloom again as 
Grandpa settles back into his night- 
long reverie. 

At the first gray evidence of 
morning the last remnants of fuel 
are heaped upon the nearly ex- 
hausted coals. Fanned by the 
breeze that hails the dawn, the chill 
is sharper and more penetrating 
and Grandpa all but hugs the fire. 
When the last embers crumble and 
die, the old man is left to his mis- 
ery—no fire—no heat—alone. Is it 
any wonder that he rails at the “old 
man of the skies” for lying too long 
abed or trembles as much with dis- 
appointment as with pain when 
dank mist or drizzly rain robs him 
of his night-anticipated respite from 
the cold. The hours of night are 
weary hours when the eyes of an 
old man time them in the sandglass 
of a dying fire. 

But when the mighty sun strides 
forth in all magnificence and splen- 
dor, routs with gesture grand the 
imps of gloom and mist, sending 
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them scampering for shelter in 
some damp and cobwebbed cham- 
ber, Grandpa totters forth from the 
narrow doorway, shakes his blan- 
ket with all the vigor left in him, 
wraps himself again in its kindly 
folds, squats on the front step, 
squints up at the glorious sun and 
smiles. There he stays, drugged to 
delicious oblivion of everything 
about him. He nods—nods low— 
and sleeps. 

If Grandpa is very old he is left 
undisturbed until almost noon. If 
he is very old yet lucky, his daugh- 
ter will wake him after an hour or 
so and present him with a “clay” 
of tea. If Grandpa is very old yet 
very lucky, his little grandson will 
stumble forth in sleepy-eyed re- 
treat from an _ all-too-early-rising 
mother and will seek an added nap 
within the folds of Grandpa’s al- 
ways-room-for-one-more blanket. 
Later they’ll have tea together; 
Chubby-legs will go and fetch it, 
and Grandpa will chuckle over the 
past night’s dream and attach vast 
portent to the “jackal’s wail that 
frightened the pink peacock away.” 

Tea is an institution in India, 
simplicity itself, an eye-opener or 
appetizer, if you will, for the break- 
fast of boiled rice and pepper-water 
that follows somewhat later. 

When the sun is out, morning 
time is the best part of the day. The 
fresh smell of flowers and trees, the 
aroma of something cooking, the 
cries of the baby getting his bounc- 
ing and oil-rub on the knee of a 
seemingly heartless mother. Obliv- 
ious of the infant’s angry cries she 
smiles down at her precious one 
and, singing, continues to rub and 
bounce, to twist and to trounce so 
baby will grow up big and strong. 

Crows swoop down and filch a 
stray potato. Kites sail low emit- 
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ting their plaintive, eerie cry, jeal- 
ous, no doubt, of the courage of the 
crow. The merry myna bird chat- 
ters away on every house-top, quar- 
rels with its nearest neighbor and 
does a pompous cakewalk on the 
gable, yellow bill and yellow legs 
glittering in the sun. They call it 
the “saddest of the sad birds,” but 
who named it must have been a 
confirmed and irritable pessimist or 
he did not know the myna. Cheery 
as the robin, fussy as the wren, it is 
very much about during the day. 
Half linnet, half lark, gabby as the 
magpie, sleek as the jay, song itself. 
The only bird on the plains that 
sings in the rain. 

People are most active in the 
morning, only Grandpa sits by the 
doorway in the sun and is satisfied 
to sit. To look at him one would 
think him dozing, yet his careless 
gaze follows the noisy youngsters 
where they play. When dogs grow 
pugnacious and when bullock carts 
must pass each other in the narrow 
lanes, Grandpa’s cries of warning 
save many a tear for the carefree 
young. 

Sometimes when the sun is ex- 
ceptionally invigorating, Grandpa 
and Chubby-legs venture forth into 
the bazaars or down some less busy 
alleyway that leads to the church, 
to Grandpa’s favorite shrine. Here 
while Chubby-legs explores, and 
wondering big brown eyes stare in 
awe before the altar, admire the pic- 
tures or peep behind pillars and 
doors puzzled by the absence of the 
Presence that is there somehow; 
here, while Chubby-legs explores, 
Grandpa, prostrate in adoration of 
the King of Kings, mutters half 
aloud his prayer. On leaving, both 
make a deep salaam and, amid the 
barrage of naive questions and sage 
replies, they make their way back 
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again to the doorstep in the sun. 

At noon-time the streets are quiet 
and deserted, even Grandpa has 
gone inside to dispose of the left- 
overs and to take his siesta. By 
three o’clock he is out on the step 
sunning himself, for soon the night 
will come and chills will rack again 
his aged frame—yet, dry-eyed, he 
will bear it all night long. 

Grandpas have a way about them 
that fascinates me. They seem to 
have time and patience to show one 
how to do so many little things. 
My own Grandpas were like miracle 
men to me and, even though that 
was years ago, I puzzle yet over the 
marvels they wrought with tools 
and things down in the workshop 
by the barn. 

Not long ago, I met an especially 
nice old Grandpa. My companion 
and I were traveling by train to Cal- 
cutta. The coaches were all over- 


crqwded. There was barely stand- 


ing room in third class. We had 
been fortunate to find, earlier in the 
evening, a tiny compartment for 
two in intermediate class. About 
midnight the train stopped—by 
force of habit, I guess, for there was 
no more room for passengers. With 
much ado, a party of young bloods 
stormed our cozy corner, baggage 
and all came through the windows 
that had been so carefully latched, 
I thought, against possible intru- 
sion. Awakened suddenly by the 
racket and finding our “pigeonhole” 
unreasonably jammed, somehow I 
mustered a bit of the Irish or the 
Dutch in me and bags and boxes, 
men and all went out the window 
again as unceremoniously as they 
had entered, that is, all save Grand- 
pa. Where he came from or how 
he got in, I don’t know but there he 
was, old and bent, on the verge, it 
seemed, of doing a back-flip into 
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space. I laughed outright and 
could not choke back a _ hearty 
“Salaam, baba!” His bent form 
straightened somewhat and he 
looked at me quizzically, puzzled, 
no doubt, that “sunshine” and a 
welcome could follow such a storm. 

He was old, very old, and had no 
business out train riding at this 
hour of the night. I hustled him 
and his inevitable blanket onto my 
luxurious boards and, despite his 
protestations, tucked him in. I 
gave him a friendly “goodnight” tap 
right on the “blanket” and told him 
to “sleep tight,” that I'd keep the 
spooks away. He reached for my 
hand, clasped it tightly in both of 
his and pressed it to his forehead, 
the while muttering some deep- 
sounding words I could not under- 
stand. I doubt if he slept, but at 
least he was warm. From the win- 
dow I watched the moon make mag- 
ic on the palms and quiet pools we 
passed and memory took me back 
to happy days by my own Grandpa’s 
side. 

In the South, where it is warm 
most all the year, Grandpa has a 
better time of it. Unlike his brother 
of the north side of the Ganges, he 
still indulges, despite his years, in 
his morning bath, goes in for bright 
red dhoties, twists his silvered teek 
in a “fetching” style and, believe it 
or not, just must have a “facial” 
every morning. 

Quite like a Rajah at his rose 
bath, he sits cross-legged while his 
plump little granddaughter, be- 
decked in gaudy trinkets and a red 
petticoat, traces on Grandpa’s wrin- 
kled brow with sacred ashes the 
caste-mark of his rank. Some- 
times, in the fervor of her art, she 
rubs yellow on his cheeks and red 
on the lobes of his ears and more 
yellow and more red wherever there 
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is a space on Grandpa to rub it until 
Grandpa resembles somewhat the 
artistry of an Oriental butterfly. 
Perhaps he desired only a “facial,” 
fearful lest the other decorations 
should detract from the dignity of 
the caste-design of which he is so 
proud. But who, be he rich man, 
poor man, swain or Grandpa could 
resist the charm of those big brown 
eyes, the sparkle of that mischiev- 
ous smile or the tickle of puggy fin- 
gers having some fun. 

To see these Grandpas happy, 
gay almost, is indeed delightful; but 
wherever I go or amid whatever new 
I find of interest in this strange 
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land, when night time comes and 
brings a chill I see again my Patna 
Grandpa crouched low over his lit- 
tle fire and almost hid in his tat- 
tered blanket. I see him marshal- 
ing a potato or two nearer the coals. 
The flame flares up and the gro- 
tesque shadows dance fantastically 
behind him. The flame flares up to 
cut still deeper the wrinkles in his 
winnowed leathern cheeks, and 
etches still more crowfoot lines 
about his half-closed eyes; stern 
jailors they are of a tiny, prisoned 
beam, the spark of hope, the mem- 
ory perhaps of olden golden better 
days when he was a boy. 
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By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


E house without windows or 

doors, as one of my patients de- 
scribed it, lifted its square ungain- 
ly darkness out of a hollow almost 
midway between the twin villages 
of Canterbury and East Canterbury, 
Rhode Island. About it for a ra- 
dius of some five miles the rounded 
glacial hills of a bowl-shaped val- 
ley wove poems of infinite daily va- 
riety out of the sunshine, the slant- 
ing rain, the yellow moonlight, the 
creeping shadows, the crawling 


wraith-like mists; but that desolate 
habitation, encircled by a constant 
flux of change, seemed oddly out of 
place, like a dead thing abandoned 
in the midst of life, a thing from 
which the soul had prematurely 


flown. Through the muddy ver- 
milion of the upper stories, the bare 
boards were beginning to leer in 
streaks here and there between tim- 
orous windows; windows whose 
dark blue blinds were closed al- 
ways, like the eyelids of a corpse 
long cold. The lower part, a stone 
basement, jutted truculently out of 
a knoll, but the door and two win- 
dows had been bricked up, so that 
no one might get in, save by a back 
entrance invisible from the wind- 
ing road. Four enormous maple 
trees stood on guard, one at each 
corner of the house, their boughs 
brushing the unpatched shingles of 
the warped roof on windy days, and 
shadowing with their foliage almost 
all of the barn-like dwelling that 
seemed to cry out mutely for sun- 
shine. If I had not been told that 
it was inhabited by a solitary ec- 
centric named Kelsey Griggs, I 
should have thought the place de- 


serted, for I had never seen a hu- 
man being go in or out of it. Even 
in late May, when the whole valley 
was pink and white with apple blos- 
soms and the air almost inebriating 
with their fragrance, the silence and 
despair that seemed to huddle be- 
tween those drawn shutters and 
sealed walls gave one a queer feel- 


ing. 


It was on such a day that I first 
met Griggs. Miss Emily Holcomb, 
who lived in the white colonial cot- 
tage almost across the road, the one 
with rose gardens on either side, 
telephoned me that he had fallen 
out of a tree. I expected to find 
him seriously hurt, for it is no joke 
for a man of seventy to tumble from 
a tree. But when I walked around 
the side of the crazy house, looking 
for a door, I saw on the knoll at the 
rear a tall, bony, loose-jointed fig- 
ure, as dark as a woodcut against 
the white and blue sky, as grotesque 
as a scarecrow when the wind 
flapped his coat about him—and 
that, I inferred, was Griggs. He 
limped restlessly about the yard, 
cursing in a healthy bass voice, and 
holding one of his wrists as if it 
had been hurt. At his feet lay a 
dead bird, an oriole, with his black 
and orange feathers pitifully ruf- 
fled; and I noticed that Griggs, al- 
though in pain, took care not to 
tread on the little corpse. 

“So you’re the new doctor,” he 
said. “Come in.” His voice was 
unpleasantly loud and had a pecul- 
iar quaver in it. I followed him 
into a musty kitchen with a thick 
oily odor. I had a confused impres- 

















sion of a red checkered tablecloth 
with a pewter lamp on it, and a 
rifle hanging by the open door. It 
was too dark to see much more. I 
suggested bandaging his wrist out- 
side, where the light was better. 

“So you’re the new doctor,” he 
repeated, and I thought there was 
something surly and suspicious in 
his voice. “I thought you was 
younger.” He laughed. It was un- 
healthy laughter. 

His sprain was not a bad one. 
Volubly he told me, as I bound it 
up, how he had come by it. All that 
month he had been watching the 
courtship of two orioles that built 
their nest in one of his maples. 
You would see a flashing of black, 
crimson and orange darting through 
the patch of sunlight into the thick- 
et, and then a more brilliant flash 
following the first; and it would be 
the oriole pursuing his mate when 
he heard her morning song from the 
other side of that piece of young 
corn. You could see their nest 
hanging long and fat and gray by 
the crotch of an upper limb. After 
a while Kelsey knew there were eggs 
in the nest, because the mother 
stayed there while the father con- 
tinued to flaunt his feathers in the 
garden and forage in the orchard 
and the cornfield for worms and 
bugs, which he dutifully brought 
home. And at last, when the mother 
left the nest to frolic in the sun with 
her mate, it was evident that the 
eggs were hatched out, and Griggs 
was overjoyed to hear in the quiet 
of the evening the feeble twittering 
of the young birds. 

But on the morning when he 
sprained his wrist there were dif- 
ferent sounds from aloft. The wee 
birds were chirping incessantly, 
with a desperate urgency; and pres- 
ently above their disturbing cries 
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arose the poignant screeching com- 
plaint of the mother, who seemed 
beside herself, for now she would 
flutter around in purposeless cir- 
cles, and again she would perch on 
the branch above to peer down at 
her babies and repeat those heart- 
twisting screams. Funny, said 
Griggs, how much a bird or an ani- 
mal sounds like a human being 
when it’s scared—a chicken, for in- 
stance, just before you cut its head 
off, cries like a child about to be 
whipped; and your hand shakes, and 
that’s why you have to hit twice. 
His first thought was that a small 
snake had got into the nest. There 
was something, at any rate that the 
mother was afraid of, and at last, 
squinting against the sun, he saw 
what it was. The male oriole was on-~ 
the side of the nest, outside, mo- 
tionless and quiet, and in a most 
peculiar position. Griggs fetched 
his field glasses and focused them 
on a strange sight. From the twist 
in the bird’s neck and the way his 
head hung down, it was plain he 
was dead. Evidently, in getting in 
or out of his habitation he had got 
caught in some horsehairs, a favor- 
ite material with these birds, and 
after a futile struggle had strangled 
there, hanging by the neck until his 
mate, returning from her morning 
bath in the brook, found him. The 
unfamiliar countenance of death, 
the rigidity of that living thing she 
had known so warmly and so in- 
timately, frightened her so that she 
dared not feed her little ones. Fear 
for once had conquered even ma- 
ternity. And after fluttering and 
lamenting for three hours, she gave 
up in despair and flew away. 

That was why Kelsey climbed the 
tree. “Female birds are just like 
women,” he said bitterly. I remem- 
bered hearing that his wife had left 
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him because of his ways. “It most 
made me sick to hear them birds 
ery,” he explained apologetically. 
“I just had to go up.” He laughed 
nervously. I thought I should have 
liked him if it hadn’t been for that 
laugh. 

There were three little birds, he 
said, in the nest. Putting them in 
his pocket, he descended, and man- 
aged to get from the lowest branch 
to his ladder, but when he had al- 
most reached the ground he slipped, 
and thrusting one hand out to break 
his fall, sprained his wrist. And 
the worst of it was, he added al- 
most tearfully, that two of the little 
ones were killed when he tumbled. 
The third, piteously shivering and 
peeping, was trying to take up as lit- 
tle space as possible in the bottom 
of Griggs’s hat, on the edge of the 
woodpile. 

“Poor little bum,” mumbled 
As he picked up the gray 


Griggs. 
feathery ball and set it down again, 
his long yellow teeth showed in a 
crooked half smile that was sur- 


prisingly tender. “Wouldn’t mind 
me if he wasn’t so scared,” he 
boasted. “Hell, them birds come 
right up and hop on my feet. They 
know their friends. They know 
who feeds them all winter. They 
know who lets them eat grapes and 
cherries all summer. Nobody dass 
to touch them birds while I’m 
around here.” 

He said much more about birds 
that I don’t remember, but it was 
clear enough that he loved them to 
the verge of obsession. And as if 
to attest the truth of what he was 
saying, dozens and scores of birds 
that had been scared away by his 
ascent of the tree now began to set- 
tle again on the sprawling limbs 
and to chatter and bicker in I don’t 
know how many bird languages. A 
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flock of swallows wheeled, de- 
ployed, and came to rest one by one 
on the roof of the red barn a few 
rods away. Overhead the unman- 
nerly sparrows were vainly trying 
to chirp down the ecstatic trill of a 
robin and the golden flutings of an 
invisible hermit thrush. A bluebird 
made an indigo streak across the 
sunny space and was gone. A bob- 
tailed undersized sparrow hopped 
on the woodpile beside us, and bra- 
zenly looked us over. 

“See that?” said Kelsey trium- 
phantly. “If you-wasn’t here he’d 
perch on my hand.” His voice 
cracked, and he laughed uncomfort- 
ably. It was a wonderful place, I 
remarked, for birds. 

Unexpectedly his bony fingers 
gripped my arm, and he cursed flu- 
ently, his face growing purplish 
with anger. “It would be wonderful, 
yes,” he agreed, “if it wasn’t for 
them damn cats. Why in hell any- 
body wants a cat around when 
mouse traps is so cheap—it’s be- 
yond me. What’s her name—Miss 
Holcomb over yonder—has a yel- 
low stinker of a cat that ain’t good 
for nothin’ but killin’ birds. I met 
her the other day when she was tak- 
in’ it for a walk—in her arms, yes 
sir, in her arms,—and I says, ‘Miss 
Holcomb, do you know what I’d do 
with that little cuss if she was 
mine?’ She says, ‘What’d you do? 
and I says, ‘Give her a nice big 
dose of chloroform.’” He laughed 
crazily. “And I would too,” he 
added, with another fervid curse. 

He followed me, talking excited- 
ly, to my car. As I put my hand on 
the wheel, he glanced across the 
street uneasily, lowered his voice, 
leaned forward mysteriously and 
said, “Yesterday I saw Miss Hol- 
comb over in her meadow—dig- 


ging.” 
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Probably gardening, I suggested. 
“More likely,” said the old man 
in a fearful monotone, “she was 
looking for the gold I buried there.” 

“Gold!” 

With a crafty sidelong glance 
which sought to drag forth my 
thoughts he asked, “Didn’t she ever 
tell you about my gold?” 

I shook my head, no; as a matter 
of fact, I had not even heard of his 
gold. 

“Never mind, then.” He seemed 
relieved. Turning abruptly away, 
he went up the path with his nerv- 
ous, stiff-kneed stride, and disap- 
peared around the corner of the 
house. 

I stopped my car a moment in 
front of Miss Holcomb’s house and 
looked to see whether she was in 
the garden. I saw coming toward 
me the very cat that the old fellow 
had complained about—Goldy, I 
think his mistress called him, and I 


knew she was exceedingly fond of 
him, for I had often noticed her sit- 
ting on the front porch stroking him 
and talking to him. Tawny yellow 
he was, with faintly marked but un- 
mistakable dark spots on him, and 
great sleepy inscrutable eyes that 


seemed to mask _ inconceivable 
depths of luxury and cruelty. I 
have never seen another cat quite 
like him. Moving stealthily in and 
out among the tall meadow grasses 
with a loose, graceful, rippling 
rhythm, he looked like a leopard in 
a jungle thicket, seen through the 
small end of a telescope. As he 
heard the crunch of my brakes, he 
scampered under a fence and van- 
ished. 

Miss Holcomb was weeding her 
rose garden, holding up her white 
skirt in one hand and manipulating 
a trowel with the other. It was 
characteristic of her to dress as 
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carefully for gardening as she would 
for tea, and to remain immaculate 
after a morning among her flowers. 
She came deliberately toward me, a 
tall unshapely woman, somewhat 
too portly, and wearing the high 
stiff collar and tight stays of two 
decades ago; a woman, withal, that 
one might turn to look at twice, not 
only because her carriage had a cer- 
tain nobility of the past, but be- 
cause she had also a peculiar charm 
which I can only describe as girlish. 
A strange adjective, I admit, to use 
of a woman of sixty; but those who 
knew her will understand immedi- 
ately what I am driving at. So clear 
and smooth was her skin, so soft 
and pliable her hands (the most 
pitiless witnesses to a woman’s age) 
that she might easily have passed 
for forty, particularly at that time, 
when her hair was still a somber 
auburn. She confided to me once 
that she remained young because 
she had made up her mind never to 
grow old. Old age, she said, was 
merely a bad habit. She loved life; 
she read everything new; she was 
of the younger generation. 

“And how is poor Mr. Griggs?” 
she called. Her voice, cool and 
crisp, and more charitable to vowels 
and consonants than American 
voices usually are, fluttered dis- 
tinctly across the smooth lawn. 

She seemed pleased to hear that 
he was not badly hurt. How pink 
and exquisitely defined her lips 
were, I thought, and what perfect 
teeth. How did it happen that a 
woman who could smile with such 
youthful urbanity at her age had 
never married? By her own choice, 
no doubt; there had been none of 
her intellectual equals, perhaps, 
among the uncouth men of that lit- 
tle town. But if there were depths 
of loneliness or disappointment un- 
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der that placid autumnal beauty of 
hers, they were well concealed. A 
will of steel hid behind the velvet of 
her smile. 

“Katie!” she called, and sent her 
good-natured toothy maid waddling 
over to Griggs with some freshly 
picked violets. 

It seemed a good opportunity to 
ask whether her neighbor across the 
way wasn’t a bit touched. 

A dimple showed in each of her 
cheeks. “He is a little . . . eccen- 
tric,” she admitted cautiously. Gos- 
sip was distasteful to her, I knew 
that; evidently she didn’t want to 
say anything to hurt the old fellow 
in my estimation. But when I re- 
peated what he had said about her 
digging up his gold, she laughed and 
said, 

“Ah, yes, that’s it—his_ gold. 
Hadn’t you heard of it? You must 
be busy indeed to live in Canter- 
bury three months without know- 


ing about Mr. Griggs’s treasure. 
Every one else, I’m sure, knows all 
there is to know about it, and more. 

“About twenty-five years ago... 


no, thirty—gracious, where does 
the time go?—he had a jewelry 
store where the post office now is. 
He was very thrifty, and I believe 
successful. He lived in East Can- 
terbury, just over the river. He 
was one of the first prohibitionists 
there; in fact, it was while he was 
selectman that East Canterbury 
went ‘dry.’ Canterbury remained 
wet—we were always an unregener- 
ate lot in our town. One result was 
that workingmen from the watch 
factory in East Canterbury used to 
come here Saturday nights to spend 
their money in the saloon. Some of 
it, of course, they spent in Mr. 
Griggs’s jewelry store; and when 
they were out of funds they 
pawned articles with him. People 
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joked about it. They said Mr. 
Griggs had introduced prohibition 
in East Canterbury to drive trade 
across the river to his store. And 
there is not much doubt that some 
of the workingmen began to steal 
gold from the factory and sell it 
to him, at a relatively low price. 

“I have never had reason to be- 
lieve,” she carefully explained, 
“that he was culpable in buying the 
gold. He may not have known that 
it was stolen. But people are so 
uncharitable. And when the watch 
company finally hired detectives 
and sent two of the workmen to 
prison, it was said everywhere that 
Mr. Griggs was in confederacy with 
them, but was too clever to get 
caught. That’s never been proven, 
to my knowledge. But you know 
how people talk. And poor Mr. 
Griggs must have felt his situation 
very keenly indeed. Imagine feel- 
ing that every one regards one as a 
thief! 

“He resigned his office, sold the 
store, and went West. We saw noth- 
ing of him till his father died, five 
years later, leaving him this little 
farm across the road. Since his 
return he has changed greatly. You 
may have noticed how often he 
laughs, whether there is anything 
to laugh about or not. People say 
his experience with the gold preyed 
on his mind, so that he imagines 
things. Poor man, he has all my 
sympathy.” 

While she spoke the yellow cat 
came cautiously and silently from 
among the rose bushes in the gar- 
den. He paused, looked askance at 
me, stretched himself, and then 
rubbed his whiskers against his 
mistress’s skirt, purring jubilantly. 

“Naughty Goldy,” said Miss Hol- 
comb with pretended severity. “I 
saw you looking at a bird in the 
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garden. When will you ever be- 


come civilized?” 

Goldy made no reply, except to 
purr a little louder, while his eyes 
closed and opened slowly and volup- 
tuously, as cats’ eyes do when they 
are pleased. 


For the next few weeks I was un- 
commonly busy with obstetrical 
cases and an epidemic of influenza, 
and saw my patients in the hollow 
only as I sped past, until one day 
when Katie phoned a request that I 
come and prescribe for Miss Hol- 
comb’s headache. I found her sit- 
ting on the porch, with Goldy, as I 
thought, in her lap. She was pale, 
and I’m afraid she looked her age 
that morning. She had been ill, she 
said, all week. 

While I waited for her to tell me 
what the trouble was, I put my hand 
out to stroke the cat’s ears, and said, 
“Well, Goldy, and how are you this 
morning?” 

Rolling on his side, he extended a 
lithe paw to touch my finger. The 
yellow fork-line claws slid out, 
curved wickedly inward, and shrank 
back into their soft pads. Then I 
noticed that he had six toes. Now, 
I’m fairly observing, and I’d have 
taken my oath that beast had only 
five the last time I was there. And 
his spots seemed to have elongated 
into stripes. 

“Can this be Goldy?” I asked. 

Miss Holcomb sadly shook her 
head. The subject was evidently a 
painful one. “This is Buttercup, 
Goldy’s twin,” she said. “My cousin 
Mary Goddard brought him to me 
yesterday, for she knew how dread- 
fully I felt. I gave him to her when 
he was a wee kitten. I suppose I 
shall get attached to him; pets do 
grow on one, don’t they?” 

“But what happened to Goldy?” 
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She pressed her handkerchief 
against her lips. “Evidently,” she 
said as she achieved self-control, 
“he was ... poisoned.” 

“Have you any idea who did it?” 

“N—no.” She hesitated, and her 
eyes turned toward the rickety 
house of Kelsey Griggs across the 
road. “No,” she repeated; adding 
with a terrible calmness under 
which one felt an eternal resent- 
ment submerged, “I shouldn’t be 
willing to accuse any human being 
of it. It was such a... damnable 
thing to do.” Her cool deliberate- 
ness reminded me of something sto- 
ical and hard in a portrait I had 
seen in the hall, the one of her un- 
cle, Thomas Holcomb, who was four 
times senator from Rhode Island. 

After I had prescribed for her, 
she insisted upon taking me out to 
the garden to show me Goldy’s 
grave. It was heaped with roses. 

“T’d had him five years,” she mur- 
mured. Her lip quivered as she 
turned away from the tiny mound. 
She conquered her emotion silent- 
ly, however, and presently said, 
with a fine pretence of a smile, 

“You know, doctor, we old maids 
simply must have our cats. But 
I’ve felt a little less guilty about it 
since I read the other day what 
Charles Darwin said about us— 
about the spinsters and the cats, I 
mean. He demonstrated scien- 
tifically that the more old maids 
there are in a country, the greater 
the beef supply. It seems we are 
part of the balance of nature, like 
the ameeba and the boll weevil. 
The more old maids, the more cats, 
the fewer field mice, the more red 
clover, the fatter cattle, the more 
beef. Perhaps England, a beef-eat- 
ing nation, owes its greatness to its 
old maids quite as much as to its 
navy.” 
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I laughed, but I admit I was 
touched by her fine attempt to be 
gay and trivial. Her mild gray eyes 
turned now and again, I noticed, to- 
ward the Griggs place. We saw a 
tall angular figure with a mop of 
tousled gray hair striding stiffly 
from the rear of the dismal hulk to 
the old well, to get a pail of water. 
It was Kelsey himself, and when 
the wind shifted we could hear him 
clearing his throat and muttering. 
With a nervous glance over his 
shoulder, for he felt us looking at 
him, he went quickly indoors. I 
cannot describe Miss Holcomb’s ex- 
pression at that moment—if I could, 
I might explain to you the mystery 
of women. Yet she must have for- 
given him, for she sent Katie over 
with a bouquet of roses. 

That same afternoon I met Griggs 
coming out of the post office. Wait 
a moment, I said, and I would drive 
him home, for I was going that way. 
He stood in the doorway while I ran 
in to get my mail. When I re- 
turned, I saw him shrink to one 
side to make place for a stout man 
with a florid face who got briskly 
out of a car and strode into the post 
office. Griggs, pallid and trembling, 
fingered my coatsleeve and whis- 
pered hoarsely, 

“Do you s’pose he’s lookin’ for 
me, Doc?” 

“Who?” 

“That Scotland Yard man that 
just went into the post office.” 

Nonsense, I said; it was only Mr. 
Yarrington, vice president of the 
East Canterbury Woolen Mills. 

Griggs seemed only half reas- 
sured. “Looks like a picture of a 
Scotland Yard man I see in a maga- 
zine,” he mumbled. He appeared 
to forget that I was there, and his 
eyes seemed focused on something 
vast and terrible beyond the end of 
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In the voice of a 


time and space. 
somnambulist he said, “Thirty 
years ...O my God! .. . thirty 
years.” 

He came to himself with a start, 
and we got into the car. Neither of 
us spoke. It was evident, though, 
when I let him out in front of his 
house, that he wanted to say some- 
thing. His red dirty hand rested 
detainingly on the door of the car. 

“Say, Doc,” he asked after a mo- 
ment of indecision, “was you ever 
in the Pinkerton service?” 

I cheerfully assured him that I 
never was. 

“You never was a detective?” 

“Never.” 

“Miss Holcomb, she told me you 
was askin’ questions about me.” 

There was an unsteady glitter in 
his eye. I could have taken oath 
that Miss Holcomb had said noth- 
ing of the kind. The poor devil was 
lying in a clumsy effort to verify 
one of his hallucinations. But hav- 
ing no more time to waste on such 
nonsense, I went on my way, and 
thought nothing further about him 
for several days. 


It was very wet that August. 
When I next saw Griggs, he was in 
bed with rheumatism, and some one 
had got him a lynx-eyed alcoholic- 
looking woman for a housekeeper. 
His pulse was bad; yet he seemed to 
have a strange inhuman energy, and 
tossed about continually, muttering 
to himself, laughing, and cursing 
the cats. The housekeeper told me 
he dragged himself out of bed every 
morning to see the birds feeding 
around the woodpile. The baby ori- 
ole he had rescued from the nest 
had been fed for several days on 
bread crumbs and milk, until it 
grew strong enough to fly away. It 
must be a big bird now. Yes, put 
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in Kelsey, if them cussed cats didn’t 
get her. 

While I was taking his pulse one 
morning, I happened to mention 
Miss Holcomb’s name. His pulse 
fluttered violently. After a silent 
moment he sat up and demanded, 
“Have you seen that new cat she 
has?” 

“Who?” 

“Miss Holcomb.” 

I nodded. 

“It’s yellow, same as the last,” he 
said cunningly. “What do you 
think of that now?” 

Naturally I thought nothing of it. 

“She done it apurpose,” he com- 
plained. “She got it that color to 
remind me of my gold. Why should 
she have two yellow cats, tell me 
that? She’s after me, too. She’s 
helpin’ them Scotland Yard men.” 

I thought it was time for plain 
speech. I told him that if he kept 
on that way he would end his days 
in an insane asylum. That fright- 
ened him, clearly; he licked his dry 
lips. But presently the red rims of 
his eyes drew together in two crafty 
slits. “I wouldn’t be surprised,” he 
said with a hollow laugh, “if you 
was in on the game, too.” 

That day for the first time I won- 
dered seriously whether it might 
not be necessary to have the poor 
fellow confined somewhere. And 
in the light of what happened later, 
I was sorry that I hadn’t suggested 
it. He took a sudden turn for the 
better, however, and for a while I 
saw little of him. 


One crisp September day, after 
an unusually early frost, the wind 
was crackling mournfully among 
the yellow remains of a blasted 
cornfield, and Griggs, who was do- 
ing something in the backyard, for 
once did not hear my footsteps on 
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the path. I stopped and watched 
him. Bending over a washtub near 
the door, he held some object under 
the water, and there was a mixture 
of anxiety and savage satisfaction 
in his face. Then he lifted the ob- 
ject he was holding, glanced at it 
carefully, and threw it violently on 
the ground. It fell noiselessly, and 
lay quite still. It was a small black 
kitten, limp and dripping. Its head 
fell piteously over its paws. The 
mouth slowly opened, and water 
trickled out. 

Kelsey laughed. 

Perhaps he felt the vibrations of 
the anger and disgust that struggled 
for expression within me; at any 
rate, he turned and saw who it was, 
and the laugh died with a hoarse 
gurgle in his throat. He was like a 
schoolboy detected in some shame- 
ful act. His eyes wavered and fell, 
he scraped the ground with his foot, 
and then, without uttering a word, 
he strode into the house and 
slammed the door. I could hear 
the bar inside rattle into its place. 

Very well, thought I, cure your- 
self then. 

I stopped across the way to in- 
quire for Miss Holcomb. Her house, 
long and low and built around one 
of those enormous colonial chim- 
neys, looked white and virginal in 
the cool sunlight; it fairly invited 
one to come in and learn to be se- 
rene, even in the desolation of au- 
tumn. The flower gardens were 
brown and disheveled, the smooth 
lawn yellowed and piled with leaves 
of many colors, for the frost had 
spared no one in the hollow; yet 
the barberry hedge along the white 
fence, as if by way of compensa- 
tion, was flaunting its crimson ber- 
ries with brave ostentation. 

Katie, who was raking up leaves, 
came around the side of the house, 
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smiling broadly, and told me her 
mistress was resting. 

“And how’s the new cat?” I in- 
quired. 

Katie began to laugh, but checked 
herself and put on a very pious face 
indeed. “Ah, there’s nothing like 
that cat, doctor. I think she’s more 
struck on that cat than she was on 
the other one. It’s Buttercup this, 
and Buttercup that, morning, noon 
and night. And who'd blame her,” 
she added cannily, “the poor dear 
lady?” 

I laughed, and so did Katie. “Ah, 
the world’s full of cats,” she said 
philosophically. “And only an 
ounce of common sense in the 
whole of it.” 

Three or four days later, how- 
ever, Katie telephoned me with 
quite a different inflection. Her 


anxiety made the receiver rattle so 
that I could hardly make out what 
she was trying to say. 


I gathered, 
at last, that Miss Holcomb was 
“took very bad,” and that I must 
come at once. Naturally, I lost no 
time in complying. 

To my surprise, my patient was 
sitting up, by the fire in the draw- 
ing room, and was fully dressed. 
But something terrible had hap- 
pened, evidently, for she had grown 
quite old. Grief and pain looked 
out at me over the deep lines that 
had come under her cloudy gray 
eyes. Her hand was cold, and of an 
unnatural pallor. My first thought, 
of course, was that she had had a 
shock — particularly as she mo- 
tioned to Katie to explain the situ- 
ation to me. But evidently I was 
wrong. 

“It’s the cat, doctor,” said Katie 
in the hushed voice that one might 
use in speaking of the critical ill- 
ness of a dear relative. 

Miss Holcomb nodded. Her pale 
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lips framed the word, “Buttercup,” 
almost inaudibly. 

In obedience to a sign from Katie, 
I followed her through the kitchen 
and into the cellar. There, stiff 
and cold on the earthy floor, his 
hair strangely unkempt and life- 
less, lay the yellow cat. His eyes 
stared with a glassy vacuity; his lips 
were drawn back from his sharp 
teeth in a frozen smile; his fore- 
paws, each with its six toes, were 
awkwardly extended before him as 
if congealed so in the spasm of pain. 
It was only too evident that poor 
Buttercup had killed his last bird. 

“Miss Holcomb thought maybe 
you could save him,” Katie told me 
apologetically. “Any one can see 
he’s dead, so they can, but nothing 
would do but I must call you. Poor 
Miss Holcomb is broken-hearted at 
the luck this day brought her. Sure, 
he was only a kitten. Didn’t I tell 
her there would be plenty of other 
cats in the world—but she won’t 
have it. She says she will never see 
the like of this one. I never saw 
her take on so before.” 

I went upstairs—a bit impatient- 
ly, I admit. I was beginning to be 
fed up on Griggs’s birds and detec- 
tives, and Miss Holcomb’s cats. If 
it had been any one but her, I 
should have reminded her that I 
was a physician, not a veterinary. 
But during my absence in the cel- 
lar that wonderful woman’s will 
must have recovered its leash on 
her emotions, for she managed to 
greet me with the gracious half- 
smile that so often masked her dis- 
tressful thoughts from the curiosity 
of the world. 

She spoke with a gentle iciness. 
“Another dastardly murder has 
been perpetrated.” A little sigh 
fluttered out with the words, and 
she looked sadly out of the window. 














I drummed on the pane with my 
fingers while I listened to her ac- 
count of the death of Buttercup. 

Outside, a long unsteady shadow 
fell across the walk and a corner of 
the lawn. It came toward the 
house, and a moment later the 
frightened eyes of Kelsey Griggs 
were looking in at us, and his empty 
laughter sounded on the porch. 
Katie opened the door for him. 
The rumbling of his deep hollow 
voice filled the house. 

“Good morning, Katie,” he began 
boisterously. “Good morning, Doc. 
I come over to get the news about 
Miss Holcomb. Oho, she’s down- 
stairs, eh? How-do, Miss Holcomb. 
I see the doctor’s car outside, and 
thought mebbe you was laid up. 
The talk around town is you had a 
shock.” He laughed. “I was wor- 
ried, and come right over. My sis- 
ter had a shock when she was about 
your age, and she never .. .” 

Her steady gaze stopped the flow 
of his words. He glanced shiftily 
around the floor. I had a notion he 
wanted to see whether the cat was 
still there. The same thought, I 
imagined, was in the mind of Miss 
Holcomb. She remained silent for 
a long minute, looking at him. In 
that steely silence one could sense 
a question and a challenge that dis- 
armed Griggs and abashed him. 
And the glance that he finally 
forced himself to return was a 
guilty one, out of the corners of his 
eyes. It is a sad thing to see a hulk 
of a man, six feet two, so broken in 
spirit that he can be dominated by 
the will of a half-sick woman. They 
were like two dead persons risen 
from uncomfortable graves to settle 
an old score before they returned 
to their eternal rest, and I fancied 
the woman would be the victor. 
For though the man’s face had that 
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bluish leaden pallor that we don’t 
like to see, the woman’s seemed to 
melt away into a _ transparency, 
through which her spirit, more in- 
tact and vital, was struggling to 
break forth and to accomplish a 
vindictive but necessary purpose. 

Her white fingers closed more 
firmly about the arm of the chair. 

“You are most kind, Mr. Griggs,” 
she said at length. “No, I am quite 
well, thank you. Itis...itis... 
my cat. He has been .. . poisoned.” 
She paused a moment, as if meas- 
uring the effect of what she was 
about to say. The smoothness of 
her voice almost belied its re- 
strained intensity. “And I think... 
in fact, I am positive . .. that I 
know the person who is. . . guilty.” 

The whites of Kelsey’s eyes 
showed a little more above the pu- 
pils. 

“But to avoid doing any possible 
injustice,” Miss Holcomb continued 
with a slight smile, “I have decided 
to have the case thoroughly investi- 
gated. No punishment is dreadful 
enough for a person who would 
wantonly take the life of a harm- 
less creature. Therefore I am go- 
ing to bring to Canterbury some of 
the best detectives in the world... 
detectives from Scotland Yard.” 
She spoke with a slow emphasis. 
“You may be sure they will catch 
the .. . criminal.” 

Her eyes seemed fairly to drink 
up every expression on Griggs’s 
face, every mark of primitive 
strength and pitiable weakness. 
Perhaps I oughtn’t to say it, but I 
am afraid she was beginning to en- 
joy his obvious discomfort. She 
had him desperately frightened, 
there was no doubt of that. Per- 
spiration like heavy dew glistened 
on his grayish forehead. He leaned 
forward and swayed slightly like 
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some old rotten tree that seems 
about to break before a little breeze. 
A fear thirty years old had him in 
its clutches. I thought he was go- 
ing to faint. 

He managed to pull himself to- 
gether a little, “Scotland Yard, eh?” 
he muttered. And then he laughed. 
It was a mirthless, hysterical cackle, 
the inverted husk of a dead emo- 
tion. Without another word, he 
turned and walked unsteadily out 
of the house. 

I gave Miss Holcomb a stimulant, 
and left her to a sorrow that I 
couldn’t sympathize with very 
much. (One has certain experi- 
ences in a medical school that make 
a cat more or less seem relatively 
unimportant.) And to tell the 
truth, I was more concerned at that 
moment about poor old Griggs. He 
needed my ministrations, I thought, 
more than she did. So I went 
across the road to offer him a re- 
storative. 

It was one of those ripe mellow 
autumn mornings when everything 
appears full of a scarcely sup- 
pressed gaity—as if nature were 
keeping to herself with some diffi- 
culty a secret of colossal signifi- 
cance, and chuckling softly at our 
ignorance. Everything living 
seemed to be snapping its fingers in 
the face of imminent dissolution. 
A late robin was singing carelessly 
among the dull gold leaves of the 
maple tree overhead. Swallows 
arose in a fluttering column from 
the top of the barn. I stood still a 
few moments to enjoy the scene. 
It was my favorite time of year. 

I was reminded of my errand by 
a rattle of one of the drawn win- 
dow-blinds in the kitchen, and 
turned just in time to see a smooth 
shiny object thrust itself forth from 
a crevice. There was a brittle re- 
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port. A puff of dirty white smoke 
clung to the blind, and spread along 
the side of the house. My hat spun 
off. It fell beside me. I stared at 
it stupidly for several seconds be- 
fore I noticed a bullet hole through 
each side of the crown, as neat as 
you please. The truth flashed into 
my mind: Kelsey Griggs crazily im- 
agined I was a Scotland Yard man 
coming to arrest him for that an- 
cient business about the gold. I 
lost no time then in ducking behind 
a tree, and made ready, if neces- 
sary, to sprint for it. 

I heard another report, more 
muffled than the first, evidently 
within the house. Silence descended 
again. I waited for another shot. 
Silence. A few. minutes passed. 
Finally I advanced with great cau- 
tion and tried the door. As I had 
suspected, it was locked. 

Griggs’s simple-minded house- 
keeper was coming down the road, 
her arms full of groceries. I called 
to her to open the door for me. 

We found Kelsey lying face up 
on the floor. His second bullet had 
been better aimed than the first. A 
ghastly unconquerable fear glared 
at us through his empty eyes. His 
teeth, showing a little between his 
parted bluish lips, reminded me of 
the cat in Miss Holcomb’s cellar. 

I cautioned the housekeeper not 
to touch him, and went outside. The 
sparrows, driven away by the shots, 
were wrangling again in the half 
nude branches of the maples. A 
blue jay darted brilliantly across 
the yard. I walked over to Miss 
Holcomb’s to telephone the coroner. 

My hand trembled, I admit, as I 
held the receiver. I began, several 
minutes after the event, to taste the 
full flavor of fear. I had had a 
close shave, confound me if I 
hadn’t. 


























Miss Holcomb heard everything, 
of course, that I said to the coroner. 
She arose from her chair and came 
into the hall. Her step was more 
energetic. She looked much more 
like herself. Evidently my restor- 
ative had had its effect. 

“How very dreadful!” she said. 
“Poor, poor Mr. Griggs! And yet 
I suppose we old people must begin 
to get used to the idea of death.” It 
was the first time I had ever heard 
her admit that she was old. “Poor 
Mr. Griggs, what an unhappy life 
he had! I wonder if it is kind of 
us to begrudge him his rest?” Her 
voice sounded soft and caressing, 
like the purring of a cat. Raising 
it a little, she said, “Katie! .. . Katie, 
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do bring doctor some of those deli- 
cious grapes—and Katie, fill a 
basket for him with Mackintosh 
apples.” 

The pink color had come back in- 
to her lips, and a little of the girlish 
smile hovered about them. She 
looked through the doorway to the 
hills covered with a warm autumn 
haze. “On such a lovely day it’s 
hard to realize,” she murmured, 
“that life can be so tragic. It was 
only last night that poor Buttercup 
was sleeping at the foot of my bed. 
I can hardly believe it.” 

Katie brought me the grapes and 
apples. It was just as well, per- 
haps, that Miss Holcomb could not 
see the look we exchanged. 





ABSENCE 


By Amy Brooks MAGINNIS 


HE scattered leaves are gone; mysteriously 

They vanished;—shards of broken joy, heart’s blood 
Shed drop by drop, bright coins fresh from the mint 
Of bankrupt summer, bootless legacy! 


Now silent winter with its white peace seems 
More fitting season for my altered mood, 
With all its cold tranquillity of snow 

And silver quietness of frost-bound streams. 


But when in April twigs grow red again 
And sap flows warm in newly vital tree, 
I shall not hear your mirth in bubbling brook, 


Nor your glad laughter rippling through spring rain. 
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By Mary SULLIVAN 


PEED! ...A flashing panorama 

of French vineyards; of glitter- 
ing snow-capped Alps and shim- 
mering Italian lakes; of rugged 
Serbian peaks and rushing tor- 
rents . . . Everywhere, such won- 
drous beauty, such vivid crowding 
of new experiences that a sense of 
vague enchantment, of weird un- 
reality and tremendous distance 
separates us at last, it would seem, 
irrevocably from the homeland... 
One radiant morning breaks away 
beyond the barrier of the vast Car- 
pathians in another world and the 


great, white road of Roumania 
stretches into the limitless dis- 
tance. 


Then in an instant, the swift 
days of incessant travel seem oblit- 
erated and the gulf of distance 
spanned by the strains of a Rou- 
manian peasant’s song as he jour- 
neys along the open road. Joy in 
the heart. Peace in the soul. The 
world is wide, but “the adaptable 
Celt” will find a touch of home any 
and everywhere. 

The notes of the peasant’s song 
have brought the “Groves of Blar- 
ney” and Moore’s immortal “Last 
Rose of Summer” throbbing through 
the heart. Yet, the Roumanian 
sings of neither, but in praise of 
“Bucuresti” his own loved city of 
joy and pleasure. 

And if perchance after the first 
few bars the peasant melody trails 
into unfamiliar phrases yet the 
homely strains have knit together 
forever in sympathy associations 
between the lands of the Celt and 
the Roman. 

Flotow is reported to have said 





that a version of the air “The Last 
Rose of Summer” which he inserted 
in his opera Martha, existed as a 
Balkan folk song, and here it was 
in actual fact, more or less differen- 
tiated, sung at random on a Rou- 
manian country road. Nor was this 
particular air left alone in its glory, 
for later experiment proved that at 
the plaintive singing by the Celt of 
“The Lament of O’Rourke of Breff- 
ni,” the Roumanian eye kindled, 
and lips parted in happy recogni- 
tion, and the lament was claimed 
as an old Slav cradle-song dear to 
the heart. 

So, back through the ages Ireland 
and Roumania stood linked in mel- 
ody at least, whether Ireland’s min- 
strels deserved the credit of wander- 
ing thither in days long gone as 
they had wandered, nearer home, to 
Alba, Cambria and Gaul bearing 
with them their native minstrelsy,— 
or whether it was perchance the 
Gipsy folk, the dark-eyed singers of 
the Dobrogea who wandered so far 
West with their songs in their 
hearts and on their lips, bequeath- 
ing them to the Western Nations. 

To-day, the native Roumanian 
music still bears a strong resem- 
blance to that of Ireland in its 
haunting beauty, either in the sad 
and weird, or joyous—even in its 
joyful strains so often freighted 
with the sadness of its country’s 
checkered history, the tear and the 
smile commingling. 

Here in Roumania too, the 
“caoin” which has become almost 
inseparably associated with the 
Green Isle falls on the sympathetic 
air as the Roumanian funeral passes 





























on, professional “lamenters” wail- 
ing and moaning incessantly as they 
precede the hearse. Nor must the 
“trappings and the suits of woe” be 
neglected. Even the horses, pos- 
sibly three pairs of them, that draw 
the hearse are heavily draped in 
long coats that reach to the ground, 
white or black according to the 
youth or age of the deceased. Gi- 
gantic plumes of corresponding 
color sway mournfully about the 
horses’ heads and around the white 
or black coach at each move on the 
sorrowful way. Such plumes as 
these waved ominously through the 
old traditions and stories of “The 
Death Coach” or the “Banshee” in 
old Ireland. 

As in the music so in the folk- 
lore and poetry the same weaving 
of light and shade, of laughter and 
tears occurs. And naturally, since 
as the poet Cosbuc sings of him- 
self— 


“I am the soul in my people’s soul, 
And I sing its joys and its sor- 
rows.” 


The folklore like that of most 
countries is full of romance and 
fantastic ideas and profusely sprin- 
kled with fatalism and paganism. 
The poetry is full of simplicity and 
beauty and intimate love of nature 
finding expression in verse of such 
delicate beauty as Eminescu’s 
“Vdntulet de primavara”—“the lit- 
tle wind of spring” that whispers 
to the young lover of murmuring 
streams let loose from icy bondage, 
of cool, green meadows and of sing- 
ing birds that excel one another in 
the joyous rivalry of their exquisite 
rhapsodies. 

In the popular poetry and stories 
there is a notable and frequent use 
of the number “nine” to convey the 
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idea of great length of time or dis- 
tance. The story of “Maridra 
Floriéra”’ (Mary, the flower) tells 
that “If you were to travel nine 
years in the country of the moun- 
tain . . . if you were to journey 
over nine lands and nine seas you 
would never find maid or bird or 
blossom so wondrously lovely as 
Mariéra.” 

To find an almost equivalent 
Irish usage it needs no effort of the 
will to bring to mind the ever-de- 
lightful little comedy in which the 
exasperated Mike McInerney ex- 
claims to his equally tried neigh- 
bor, “It is what I would request, 
nine furrows of the field, nine 
ridges of the hills, nine waves of 
the ocean to be put between your 
grave and my own grave the time 
we will be laid in the ground”—so 
they would be separated effective- 
ly, at last. 

As this brief comparison was 
first suggested by a peasant’s song 
and a subsequent interest in the 
music and folklore, so the com- 
parison lies mostly in the folk who 
have preserved those traditions—the 
peasantry—rather than with that 
other great class in Roumania, the 
aristocracy. The latter class which 
possesses more than the usual 
share of beauty, charm and Dril- 
liancy, seems to occupy itself most- 
ly in a tireless pursuit of enjoy- 
ment and revelry, its members am- 
bitious, extravagant and capricious, 
coupling the arrogance and mag- 
nificence of ancient Rome with the 
culture and elegance of modern 
Paris. 

One great attribute, however, is 
shared in common by every Rou- 
manian, high or low—a great pa- 
triotism and pride of nationality. 
“A Roumanian never dies!” is the 
proud boast. Incessant waves of 
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conquest and oppression have 
swept over the country; anarchy 
and chaos have sought to crush and 
engulf this Latin people. Yet, Rou- 
mania still remains the center of 
culture in the Balkans, and the 
“bravest and most honorable of the 
Thracian Tribes” has preserved its 
nationality and aristocracy indomi- 
tably through the ages. 
Warm-hearted and simple folk 
are the hardy peasant men and 
women nurtured amid the snows 
and blazing heats of the Rouma- 
nian seasons. Armed with a good- 
humored, stolid endurance, the out- 
come of their continual struggles 
with nature and climate, they are 
slow but sure in their views of life, 
striding steadily and contentedly 
towards its accomplishment wheth- 
er in the rugged fastnesses of the 
mountains or on the vast and gen- 
The old law of 


tly rolling plains. 
freehold property allotted land to 
the peasant according to his num- 


ber of oxen. Industry and ad- 
vancement resulted until later on 
most of the peasants became the 
possessors of their own little “hold- 
ings.” 

Along the white, dusty roads, 
leading their gentle, mild-eyed 
oxen, or in the cornfields and pas- 
tures the men and women move 
with easy, graceful carriage full of 
dignity and unconscious self-pos- 
session. The dark-eyed, black- 
haired women especially, with 
their bright head-scarves, full and 
gaily embroidered blouses and 
short homespun skirts with strong, 
brown, shapely legs and feet be- 
neath, bring to mind the peasant 
women of the West of Ireland, any 
one of whom, as Hall declared, 
might serve as model for a sculptor. 

Working on the land the peas- 
ants always seem to fall into pic- 
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turesque grouping. The effect of 
the picture is heightened beyond 
their knowledge perhaps, by the 
bright coloring of their national 
costumes, always richly embroid- 
ered in the wonderful reds and 
yellows and blues of the East with 
a judicious contrasting of black. 
Even the men have their sheepskin 
waistcoats, leather outermost, hand- 
somely stitched, as also their full 
linen shirts worn tunic-wise over 
their strong, white breeches. The 
breeches are tight from the knee 
down, sometimes artistically bound 
with leather cross-gartering. If the 
feet are not bare they are usually 
incased in leather sandals with 
pointed turned-up toes reminiscent 
of the footgear of some Arran Is- 
landers. The Roumanian peasant’s 
belt is an important item of attire. 
It is of leather or broad, red cloth 
heavily studded with bright, brass 
nail-heads or gayly colored beads. 
The end of the belt is heavily 
fringed and in his belt, the peasant 
carries his two most useful friends, 
his pipe and his trusty knife. 

With women one naturally looks 
for color and in addition to the in- 
evitable, bright head-scarf and the 
beautifully smocked and embroid- 
ered white blouse, the Roumanian 
women make a special art of their 
skirts which vary in style and tex- 
ture. These high-waisted skirts are 
short for work as a rule and long 
for festival and have apron panels 
often gaily striped back and front 
falling over a colored underskirt; 
or again the overskirt drapes al- 
most completely round just leav- 
ing an opening at one side through 
which again shows the bright un- 
derskirt. 

Everything that the peasant 
wears is embroidered to the fullest 
extent whether for work or festi- 
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val. The materials are woven from 
home grown flax embroidered with 
wool from the peasants’ own flocks 
and silk from their own silkworms, 
and the variety of brilliant coloring 
is achieved by their own unsur- 
passed native herbal dyes. 

In Roumania art is applied in 
earnest to everyday existence. In 
many cases the men equal if not 
excel the womenfolk in the art of 
embroidery, as conversely, the wom- 
en vie with the men in artisanship. 
It is an ordinary sight to see a 
slender, agile woman light-hearted- 
ly ascending a ladder with her hod 
of building material on her shoul- 
der, mounting to the unfinished 
walls where houses are a-building. 

The Roumanian cottages too, 
seem to vie with one another in art- 
istry. The village will be even as a 
little Irish village—a double row of 
tiny homesteads wandering peace- 
fully along each side of the sunny, 
dusty road. The familiar thatched 
roofs gladden the eye, and the 
walls are of varied color, such as 
the white, pink or blue, or yellow 
washed houses sometimes met with 
in the West of Ireland. Yet here 
again, art breaks the ordinary 
bounds. Each owner emulates his 
neighbor in more extensive decora- 
tion. Bold geometrical designs 
may cover the walls or border them. 
Again, a more ambitious artist will 
depict some religious subject, leav- 
ing one amazed at the genius of 
the peasant-artist. These same lit- 
tle cottages, paintings and all, are 
almost hidden with scented blos- 
soms in summer, and banked with 
snow in winter. But the paintings 
still endure, the native colors brave- 
ly standing the over severe test. 

Inside the cottage again, the door 
hangings and window curtains, the 
table and bed-coverings, even the 
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strong rugs across the earthen 
floors are worked and stitched with 
wonderful designs, the workers lit- 
tle recking the rough usage, intent 
only on attaining the most beauti- 
ful and in putting the best into all 
they do. In the corners of the small 
rooms the spinning wheel and 
weaving frames invariably whisper 
their message of industry and util- 
ity. 

Around the open fire of wood on 
the hearthstone, where the faint 
smoke sometimes finds only a small 
hole in the roof as means of es- 
cape, much the same thing goes on 
as in an Irish country cabin. The 
picture does not find quite as close 
a comparison in the more well-to- 
do Roumanian farmsteads where 
the “fire” is inclosed in the large 
tiled stoves almost the shape of a 
big, grandfather’s clock familiar to 
Central Europe. But in those oth- 
er cots where the logs are piled high 
on the open hearth and where the 
fire leaps and hisses comfortably 
and lights up the happy toil-worn 
faces to soft beauty, the compari- 
son is apt. There is too, the mel- 
low light of the home-made candle 
or little oil lamp (so easily replen- 
ished from the plentiful supply of 
Roumania’s prolific oil-fields!). 

The neighbors meet together 
when the nights draw in, and 
smoke and tell old tales of the he- 
roic, if tragic, past, and sing and 
chant the folk songs, ballads and 
stories of old Roumania. The 
women as usual, seemingly never 
idle, ply their needles, or spin and 
weave preparing work for the 
household, or gorgeous embroid- 
eries for the next Exhibition of Na- 
tional Work where it will win 
prizes or ready sale, at a price, alas, 
only too often greatly out of pro- 
portion to the exquisite beauty of 
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the work, and the labor and pre- 
cious eyesight spent. Here, it is 
pleasing to note the delight, open- 
eyed admiration and good-natured 
envy of the dark beauty, who had 
won the First “National Prize” at 
the recent Exhibition, at sight of 
some snow-white Irish lace and 
crochet worked by the clever fin- 
gers of a sister-peasant of Ireland 
leagues away. 

Although much has been said of 
embroidery as a “cottage industry” 
in Roumania, yet the peasants also 
excel in pottery work of wonderful 
design and finish; also, in wood- 
work artistically carved and 
painted. Not only are their ordi- 
nary home utensils such as spoons, 
platters and bowls dexterously 
carved from some great block of 
wood from their own grand forests 
but beautiful ornaments are fash- 
ioned of all description. In addi- 
tion some of their pictures painted 
on wood are superb in their beauty 
and delicacy of coloring. 

When the young shepherd is at 
home in the winter months, his 
flocks safely and snugly bestowed 
around the farmstead, he will play 
for the company in the firelight 
glow, on his Pan-like pipes or flute 
the melancholy “doine” or lament, 
or old love songs of endless longing 
and yearning. He will play too, 
his own melodies of the vast spaces 
and loneliness of the mountain 
pastures. Out on the mountains 
he has played his pipes to while 
away the time and has become one 
of nature’s own musicians. 

One cannot help but think that 
the life of the Roumanian peasant 
to-day seems to furnish almost a 
living vision of what Erin must 
have been centuries ago in all her 
ancient, rustic beauty-—the shep- 
herds leading their flocks to moun- 
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tain pasturage in the summer 
months and living there in their 
little huts, living frugally, com- 
muning with God and nature, and 
so learning beauty of soul and 
poetry. In the palpable silence the 
liquid sound of the pipes whispers 
to the breeze of the shepherd’s lone- 
liness and longing for the people of 
the plains. Then, at the first hint 
of ice in the wind, at the first half- 
formed flake of snow on the Car- 
pathian heights, clad now in his 
great sheepskin cloak and cap he 
guides his flock down to the plains 
again and enjoys once more the 
luxury of a warm, comfortable 
hearthstone and the kindly minis- 
tration of the women folk. 

Thinking of the young shepherd 
boy in particular, not as just now 
beguiling the company in the ruddy 
fireside glow, but rather on the 
sunny slopes of the silent moun- 
tains guarding his flocks, one other 
thought is uppermost. Surely that 
lovely boy in the graceful garb; 
with his wide, soulful, dark eyes; 
his oval, handsome young face 
bronzed with the sun, and his long, 
black hair waving fitfully in the 
breeze, might make fitting inspira- 
tion for a picture of young Patrick 
who centuries ago guarded his 
flocks and heard the Voice of the 
Irish calling to him. 

On the Roumanian farm every- 
thing is strangely homelike. Wild 
flowers spring up in profusion ac- 
cording to the season, around the 
bright cottage with its heavily 
thatched roof. The homely little 
hens and chickens, ducks and geese 
and turkeys strut about and the 
grunt of sturdy pigs mingles with 
the lowing of the cows. And there 
the busy peasant farmer bustles in 
and out. Suddenly perchance, the 
sunshine is blotted out. The hen 
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fussily gathers her chicks beneath 
her wing, the duck anxiously mar- 
shals her fluffy ducklings and the 
tiny lamb leaps fearfully to its 
mother’s side. A grim silence falls 
on the farmyard. Overhead the 
eagle poises ominously. Down 
from the rugged Carpathian crests 
he has come eager for tender food. 
But the angry wolf-dog, the friend 
of man and helpless beast, ever 
vigilant for their safety, swiftly 
sounds the alarm—and the farmer 
is on his guard. Slowly, reluctantly 
the huge feathered monster, dis- 
appointed of his prey, wings his 
threatening bulk out of sight. The 
sun shines again and all the joyous 
sounds of the farm break out anew. 

Winter too brings more terror to 
the farmstead, not only in the guise 
of bitter cold and hardship, but 
many and many a time in the deep, 
silent snow the wolf-pack howls 
about the door and is only driven 
back to the hungry forest by the 
fierce wolf-dogs once more, and aft- 
er much shouting and waving of 
sticks and torches, or firing of guns 
by the excited farmers. Happy 
Ireland whose snug little farms 
know not the attention of such 
visitors. 

Though a certain wistful sadness 
seems uppermost in the demeanor 
of the Roumanian peasant, yet no 
country seems to indulge in more 
national holidays than his!—one 
for Church, one for State and an- 
other for any excuse whatever. At 
such times as Christmas and Easter 
indeed the whole country seems to 
take a complete week or fortnight 
as a holiday, the revelers excusing 
themselves in these cases on the 
score of accommodating their en- 
joyments to the needs of those who 
mark the passage of time and the 
seasons by either the Old or the 
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New Calendar. And with all the 
holidays, by some _ mysterious 
chance, the work never seems to 
suffer! 

In the summer there is perhaps 
the simplest and happiest time 
when all can sally forth in light 
and gay attire to the fun of the fair, 
to music and the dance. In holiday 
finery the peasant never imitates 
the latest fashions, but with whole- 
hearted loyalty wears still the na- 
tional dress. And at such times 
the dress may be a very marvel of 
shimmering beauty. The material 
is fine and often of gold tissue or 
richly embroidered in silks and 
threads of silver and gold and many 
glittering sequins. The filmy head- 
dress veiling the dark hair of the 
women flows long and gracefully, 
bound about the hair with a filet of 
gold or flowers. Round their 
shapely necks the maidens wear 
their wedding dower of gold and 
silver coins, so making easy specu- 
lation for a monetary suitor. 

All through the days of festival 
the peasants dance, and never seem 
to weary. The favorite national 
dance the “Hora” is danced with 
joined hands, the dancers moving 
round and round, back and forward 
in a huge circle with rhythmic 
steps to right and left. The rhythm 
of that great, easy moving ring of 
people is fascinating in its unity, 
and the number of different, artistic 
steps introduced into the appar- 
ently simple movement is wonder- 
ful. Over all this folk-dancing 
there is a subtle dignity and roman- 
tic old-world charm. 

The dancing goes on into the 
long summer evenings at the cross- 
roads and in wide open spaces 
mostly those in front of a big farm 
or hostelry. The dance is accom- 
panied often by “lilters” only, at 
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other times by the plaintive pipes, 
violin or zither. 

Going to and from the meeting 
places for the recognized diversions 
in different villages the roads are 
crammed and blocked with excited, 
happy throngs on horse or foot or 
vehicle. One continuous line of 
traffic moves along the dusty, un- 
even road reminiscent of “Big 
Days” and country race meetings 
—the part behind railing at that in 
front for not proceeding more 
quickly; the revelers in front laugh- 
ingly threatening the rear for com- 
ing up so close. The sturdy little 
mountain horses that draw the 
“trasuri’ or native carriages, en- 
couraged by the commotion, do 
their share of persuasion by en- 
deavoring to grip a portion of the 
preceding trasura—or one of its 
occupants—between their strong 
teeth! 

The “birjar” or “jarvey” has no 
need to envy his proverbial Irish 
prototype in either humor, satire 
or veracity along the white road. 
He first came to notice at the sta- 
tion, a resplendent figure possibly, 
in long, bright blue velvet coat and 
handsome crimson sash or broad 
belt. Or perhaps it was later with 
his carriage lined up among others 
around the sun-lit, cobbly “piata.” 
One has had to run the gantlet of 
the whole formidable line drawn 
up in the market place before the 
desired price for the journey is 
reached. As each birjar is ques- 
tioned in turn as to fare, the re- 
jected ones who have been passed 
by form into line behind and drive 
round the square after the traveler 
in a shouting procession volunteer- 
ing a descending scale of charges. 
When the right mark is reached 
the dexterous birjar literally lifts 
his patron into his chariot in tri- 
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umph and dashes forward through 
the seemingly solid mass of ve- 
hicles, amidst the disappointed 
murmurs of their rejected drivers. 
The tumult gradually dies down as 
the victor speeds jauntily out of 
sight along his way and the others 
fall back once more into line await- 
ing the advent of another victim. 

Traveling along the roads which 
are usually very bad and broken, 
one misses the fresh hedgerows of 
Ireland, and the sweet, cool green of 
her fields and meadows. Except in 
the spring almost everything grow- 
ing is turned to brown by the burn- 
ing sun; trees and grass alike giv- 
ing only the dullest hint of green. 
The vast, red-gold cornfields ripe 
for the harvest, promising food to 
so large a part of a hungry world 
are solace, however, for the lack of 
moist, green sweetness. And thick 
around the cornfields where but 
lately flashed the gaudy mellon- 
flowers now cluster the rich, bright- 
colored mellons themselves in lus- 
cious profusion. 

Narrow channels alone, in most 
places separate the public roads 
from the cultivated lands. Never a 
hedge or an Irish ditch is to be 
seen. As far as the eye can reach, 
the country rolls away seemingly 
unbroken to the distant towering 
mountains. One marvels how each 
man knows his own land. Yet so 
he does even though the farms are 
only divided by narrow cuts, or by 
stakes driven into the ground here 
and there to indicate the boundary 
line. 

Though such is the predominant 
impression of the Roumanian low- 
lands or rolling plains, yet here and 
there one meets the little seques- 
tered wood with its cool and quiet 
shade, its wild hyacinths and 
scented violets, and the streamlet 

















singing through, heartening as it 
were the life of the plains. 

Unlike ancient and historic Ire- 
land Roumania does not abound in 
picturesque ruins. “What use to 
build to-day, when to-morrow will 
see the ruin thereof and the enemy 
over the border!” Such was the 
Stoic philosophy of a nation that 
for years saw only ruin stalking 
the land. Yet even here one does 
see many ruins of ancient convents, 
monasteries and churches which 
seem to be centuries old. These 
truly speak of sorrow and desola- 
tion. 

In contrast to these are the al- 
most glaringly splendid Greek Or- 
thodox churches of the present day, 
some of them triumphs in Roman- 
esque architecture, all white and 
gold, and wonderful carving. In- 
side they seem a blaze of taper 
lights and glinting carved altar- 
screens. Heavily chased lamps 
hang before priceless icons, ex- 
quisitely painted and inlaid with 
gold and silver and glittering with 
gems. Many lights twinkle before 
the shrines. One cannot fail to 
note the seemingly prevalent mel- 
ancholy of the sad-eyed saints. In 
the beautiful paintings of Our Lady 
and the Infant, particularly, the in- 
tense wistfulness and yearning 
pathos of the lovely, haunting, 
shadowed eyes of the Mother and 
Child, even in the picture seeming- 
ly looking through eternity, make 
one wonder if inspiration has un- 
consciously made the artist depict 
the sorrow and grief of that sweet 
Mother and her Divine Child for a 
misguided people. 

While speaking of the churches, 
it is a coincidence that Roumania 
too has her “seven churches.” Be- 
yond the Carpathians in Greater 
Roumania their white belfreys and 
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towers may still be picked out in 
the folds of the fertile, winding val- 
ley that edges the Transylvanian 
foothills. Unlike the far-famed 
Glendalough, however, whose ruins 
breathe of saintly scholarship, the 
seven churches of Roumania have 
the turbulent winds of feudal days 
still blowing reminiscently around 
them. One story at least reports 
them evidences of feudal pride and 
might when a progressive feudal 
lord entrenched himself in security 
against his neighbor. Having 
proven to that neighbor his power 
in arms and worldly matters he 
built also a church, the tower of 
which glinting through the sunny 
distance might prove to that pos- 
sibly doubting rival that the build- 
er had no misgivings as to his wel- 
fare here or hereafter. Gradually 
by emulation sprang up the other 
six as witness of a corresponding 
strength and confidence in the 
Higher Power. 

To discuss the religion of Rou- 
mania historically and fully would 
be far too vast and deep a matter 
for so brief a sketch as this. The 
State religion is that of the Greek 
Orthodox Church and this is the 
religion of most of the people. 
There is, however, a good propor- 
tion of Greek Catholics and Roman 
Catholics (called in that country 
un-orthodox). The sense of reli- 
gion in most of the peasantry is 
strong as one might hope to find in 
a country whose motto is “Nihil 
sine Deo.” 

The Roumanian peasant pos- 
sesses a deep resignation to the 
will of God and an unmurmuring 
acceptance of all that He may 
choose to send. “Dumnezeu e bun” 
is echoed by the old, Roumanian 
woman in face of trial and suffer- 
ing, even as her sister peasant so 
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far away, whispers gently in her 
steadfast Irish Faith, “God is good,” 
and always fits the back to the bur- 
den. 

The innate reverence of the Rou- 
manian peasantry finds frequent 
expression in outward demonstra- 
tions of devotion (offering food for 
thought, perhaps, to more wealthy, 
worldly folk always too hurried to 
lift a cap or breathe a prayer). 
These humble, hardy peasants, men 
and women, will not pass the 
church door without a swift but 
devout genuflection and fervent 
Sign of the Cross. 

Perhaps no fitter ending could be 
made to these brief comparative 
impressions in a distant land than 
the thought of the simple, Rouma- 
nian peasant mother with her soft 
voice and accent almost Irish in its 
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sweetness and modulation. As she 
watches over her sleeping children 
in the shadowed cottage when the 
toil of the day is over, the prayer of 
her heart soars above the black- 
ened rafters and pierces the star-lit 
skies—“Holy Mother of God,” she 
prays, “shield them from tempta- 
tion; keep them fit sons of Rou- 
mania; guard them from evil spir- 
its; and send them in Thy good 
time, a wife, a little land, and chil- 
dren.” 

Might not the name of the home- 
land be substituted in this beauti- 
ful comparison, feeling at the same 
time that the dear, Irish mother 
would surely look more spiritually 
ahead and add if not verbally at 
least mentally—“And give them, by 
Thy loving help, a peaceful and 
happy passing into Life Eternal.” 


THE LONELY HILL 


By Harry Noyes Pratt 


E little folk of the hill are gone, 
And the wood by the stream is still; 
Nor ever a flicker of fairy light 
In the pixy ring on the hill. 
For no one believes in fairies now, 
And it hurts their fairy pride; 
There’s never a one is left at all 
In the breadth of the countryside. 
The lonely hill of the fairy folk 
Lies silent and cold and dead; 
The moon is a silver flame in the sky, 
But the fairy folk have fled. 
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By Mary Lucia BIeERcE FULLER 


66 Y mother, an alms in God’s 
Name!” 

The voice had a boyish ring, an 
eager hungry break in it that was 
curiously appealing. I got up from 
my table near the window for a look 
at its owner and saw with the help 
of the stars and his own lantern a 
straight, lean young fakir of about 
twenty-five. He wore a long white 
garment, a red scarf on his right 
shoulder, and carried a staff and 
begging bowl. His lantern was the 
beautiful square one of an older 
generation. 

“My mother, an alms!” he re- 
peated, ‘salaaming and _ smiling. 
Very hard it is to resist this sweet 
word mother, or sister, in the 
mouths of the poor. 

“But you are not old, nor halt, 
nor blind. Why an alms to a hale 
young man who should work and 
not beg?” I asked, though I knew 
what he would answer. 

“My mother,” he said, again with 
that warm eager break in his pleas- 
ant young voice, “we are fakirs, I 
and my fathers, from the first. We 
know nothing save to say prayers, 
to praise Allah and to take His 
Name night and day—and to pray 
for the Beloved of God who give us 
alms.” 

“Since when?” 

“My mother, I know naught save 
that our elders told us: that we 
have been fakirs since the days of 
the Emperor Aurangzeb—Peace be 
to him!” 

“That is long enough! Do not, 
I pray you, make your son a fakir. 
Apprentice him to a carpenter, a 
copper- or silversmith, a weaver or 


maker of gold thread, or an em- 
broiderer, and let him earn his own 
bread and give alms to them who 
cannot work!” 

He laughed a beautiful laugh of 
surprise, amusement, and defer- 
ence. “My mother, I have no son, 
no child; and my wife died of the 
plague. I live with my brother, 
who hath many babes and chil- 
dren.” 

“Remember, then, 
what I have said.” 

“I will remember,” he 
laughing again. 


to tell him 


said, 


* * * 


Of the three million beggars who 
wander about India with a begging 
gourd, earthen bowl, potsherd, old 
tin can, or simply a cupped palm, a 
large proportion is religious and 
represents every considerable reli- 
gious community except the Parsis, 
who care for their poor privately 
and boast that they have no beg- 
gars of their own, though they are 
always giving alms and are famous 
for their philanthropies. In gen- 
eral, however, it is no shame to 
beg, whether you seek merit for 
yourself in the devotion of your 
life to religious practices, to some 
great quest, or beg temporarily on 
a pilgrimage, or simply, in the In- 
dian phrase, to “fill the belly.” In 
any case, you are giving almsgivers 
a chance to lay up merit for them- 
selves in giving to you. “Alms are 
food prepared for a journey” is the 
popular point of view. “Die to-day, 
and give alms to-morrow!” coun- 
sels an ironical Marathi proverb, 
and the commonly quoted Sanskrit 
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saying, “Give your alms quickly,” 
suggests the Latin, “Bis dat qui cito 
dat”: he gives twice who gives 
quickly. 

Naturally, beggars are always re- 
minding their world of the rewards 
of charity, and their calls are often 
very interesting; but since there 
are so many kinds of religious beg- 
gars in India I am writing here 
only of Fakir Mohammed’s class, 
ordinary Mohammedan fakirs as I 
have seen and known them from 
my childhood, in the province of 
Berar, in Khandesh and other parts 
of Bombay Presidency. 

One of my earliest memories is 
of a tall fakir and his veiled wife, 
whose morning call in the lane be- 
side our house would always bring 
my little brother and me running to 
the door. “Allah hi dega!” the man 
would chant in a beautiful loud 
clear tone, with his green turbaned 
head a little thrown back, a green 
scarf hanging from his right shoul- 
der, and a tall polished staff in his 
hand. His henna-dyed beard 
flowed over his breast, and I still 
remember his long thin face with 
its aquiline nose and severe eyes. 
After his long last note had ceased, 
his wife would sing a little three- 
line verse in a sweet voice so tiny 
that we always marveled. “She 
must eat lots of cloves,” we would 
say, “to make her voice so fine.” 
The orphanage girls were always 
eating cloves, but none of them had 
a voice so fine as this. It was like a 
little silver wire, and we could 
never get all the words of her song, 
but they seemed to mean that Allah 
was bountiful to the bountiful and 
withheld his favor only from the 
niggardly. 

We always wanted to see the 
woman’s face, but she wore a thick 
white burka that fell in full folds 
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from the cap to her ankles, with 
only two netted holes for her eyes, 
and we could see no more of her 
than her little henna-stained feet. 
It seemed strange that she could 
see us and knew what we looked 
like: it made us feel shy some- 
times; but usually we looked and 
looked at her as if looking could at 
last reveal her. I like to think that 
she smiled at us, for her husband 
wore a settled expression of lofty 
weariness and accepted our pice 
as one who confers a boon. 

After they had passed on we 
would practice their two parts, try- 
ing in turn to attain the effortless 
loud clarity of the man and the tiny 
sweetness of the woman. His voice 
seemed to come out of his mouth 
of itself, and to stay in the air after 
he had sung, as in a dark sky a 
rocket still flies burning after it has 
fallen. Of his five syllables the 
first four were sung on the same 
note, the fifth dropped one tone; 
and the second, fourth, and fifth 
vowels were very long. The wom- 
an’s song was a fifteen-note melody 
with the last three syllables on the 
same note. We never learned the 
proper words, and I still sing it as 
it used to sound to us. 

This couple were aristocrats 
among fakirs, but fakirs of less 
impressive mien and manners often 
show a more generous spirit, and a 
happier understanding of human 
nature: 


“O Allah, prosper Thou the bounti- 
ful! 

Bless him who giveth; 

Bless him likewise who giveth 
not!” 


One can hardly refuse a man who 
chants that before one’s door; nor 
harden one’s heart against the re- 
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turn of the man who has said gra- 
ciously: 


“Thou gavest me copper— 
Allah return thee gold!” 


And many a fakir gets an alms be- 
cause he blesses or pleases the chil- 
dren of the house. I remember one 
my brother and I specially liked. 
He could smile, and would sing 
very sweetly to our baby sister: 


“Baby in thy cradle sleeping, 
Give, Oh, give in God’s Name! 

Give a penny, food, or clothing, 
Give, Oh, give in God’s Name!” 


This translation, by the way, 
though literal, falls by the mere 
repetition of give into the Hindu- 
stani meter, and can be sung to the 
same chant. 

Some fakirs are successful be- 
cause of an earnestness that a 
“high-power” American salesman 
might covet. I remember a man 
who used to call out with an ur- 
gency that could hardly have been 
more instant had he been crying 
the certain destruction of all idola- 
ters. In fact, the first time I heard 
him approaching I thought he must 
be some zealous soul calling upon 
Hindus to forsake their idols and 
turn to Islam. Far from it! When 
he came nearer this is what I 
heard: 


“ONE pice in God’s Name! 
Hearken, Beloved of Allah! He 
that doeth an alms shall prosper. 
It shall be well with him in all 
things. He shall have sons. His 
children shall live. If he traffic, he 
shall increase. 

“ONE pice in God’s Name!” 


His daily passing would bring the 
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children running and even inter- 
ested my little cat, who though ter- 
ribly frightened at first would later 
peep curiously at him from a safe 
window; and the anguished tone in 
which he uttered that “one pice” 
always made my serving-woman 
giggle. 

But some fakirs have a sense of 
humor and try to be amusing. One 
jolly old man used to fare very 
well by bellowing up and down the 
roads: 


“The leather hut is on fire! 
No man quencheth the fire! 
The Giver giveth, 

But none passeth on His gift!” 


and another fakir would mend his 
luck by chanting dolefully: 


“Pearls may come without asking; 
But for asking—not an alms!” 


The “leather hut,” by the way, is 
the body; and the “fire,” of course, 
is hunger. 

Sometimes an impudent fellow 
whose idea of humor is rudeness 
and indecency says a rime that lit- 
tle boys love to repeat afterwards, 
for in Hindustani it jigs tempting- 
ly: 


“One pice will I take from thee, 
An hundred names [gali] will I 
give to thee, 
Thy pate will I break for thee!” 


Gali is foul abuse—billingsgate. 
But that, as Kim would have 
said, is only “the beginning of love 
talk” compared with the rudeness 
of a man who used to visit the 
bazaars in Poona, quite the strang- 
est fakir I ever saw. He wore a 
loose striped robe of coarse dark 
stuff of camel’s or goat’s hair, made 
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something like an Arab burnoose 
without a hood. His long hair was 
oiled, parted, and curled, and 
crowning it he wore a ridiculous 
structure of three interlooping and 
vertical brass wire rings topped 
with a tarnished tinsel ornament, 
from which often hung a faded jas- 
mine wreath. But there was noth- 
ing amusing about his face, an ap- 
palling face, reckless and sinister, 
with bold roving eyes, sometimes 
full of live malice and lewdness, 
sometimes bloodshot and vacuous 
but still evil. He would saunter 
along the narrow streets insulting 
and abusing the Hindu gods and 
their devotees with a loud, malign 
finality: 


“Ram is dead. He died at ten 
o'clock last night. Hanuman is 
dead. He died many days ago. 
Krishna is dead. He died of pox. 


All the gods are dead, and ye also 


will die. Die ye of plague! Die of 
cholera! Die of pox! Ho, give me 
an alms, or ye shall die the sooner. 
Give me no stingy pice—four an- 
nas, eight annas give me! Or a 
feast with pilau and sweetmeats!” 


There was much more of this 
love talk, still sweeter, and on top 
of it all he had the effrontery to 
worry Hindus for alms, and, what 
is more interesting, he got them! 
Some were afraid of him and his 
ready curses; some said that he 
was mad; some that he was a de- 
tective in disguise. Others, again, 
said that no detective could so drug 
himself with hemp and do his 
work; that the fakir who not long 
before had turned out to be a de- 
tective and had caught his man, 
moreover, had never made such a 
spectacle of himself. 

Getting alms by curses is com- 
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mon enough, especially in villages, 
where roving fakirs are sometimes 
a terror. Once a missionary friend 
of mine arrived in a village just in 
time to rescue it from a band of 
nanga (naked) fakirs, the worst of 
all and fortunately not very com- 
mon. There were about twenty of 
them going about the village stitch- 
less, shouting, posturing, cursing, 
laying hands on what they could, 
while the women shrieked behind 
locked doors and promised them 
what they would if they would but 
dress themselves and go away. 
Most of the men were in the fields, 
and the few at home were as help- 
less as the women. Even the Patil, 
the headman, had locked himself in 
his house. The missionary, a mild 
enough man as a rule, threatened 
the fellows to such good purpose 
that they made off in haste and 
were later rounded up by the po- 
lice, to whom he had at once re- 
ported them. 

Even in a big city like Poona, 
fakirs of the “baser sort” some- 
times terrorize Hindu shopkeepers 
by urging their outrageous de- 
mands at first with curses and then 
with what to the usual Hindu is un- 
bearable—bloodletting. The fakir, 
uttering blighting curses and laying 
upon his victim the guilt of his 
blood, makes little cuts on his own 
arms and chest. If the trickling 
blood does not at once move the 
shopkeeper to relent, the fakir lies 
down in the road just in front of 
the shop or stall, and groans be- 
tween curses. Naturally, all this is 
bad for trade, and even a bold and 
stubborn shopkeeper usually yields 
in an hour or two. I never heard 
of but one who held out to the end: 
for three days that intrepid man let 
the fakir lie in front of his shop 
bleeding and howling, while he 
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himself returned curse for curse 
and urged the bully to die and 
make a good job of it! Finally the 
fakir gave it up, and that partic- 
ular grocer was never troubled 
again. 

I have seen such fakirs harrying 
small venders at village fairs, where 
they do not fear if refused to hold 
a bleeding finger over the wares, 
defiling everything. They are not 
often refused! Anyone who has 
read Kipling’s Kim will remember 
the fakir by the Taksali Gate who 
used to terrify people by contract- 
ing and expanding at will the pu- 
pils of his eyes, and from whom 
Kim learned the super-gali that 
made even old adepts gasp. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the 
vicious and violent fakirs who have 
made the class notorious, it should 
surprise no one to learn that many 
fakirs are peaceable and honest 
men, for when even “the fingers on 
one hand are not alike” it is not 
likely that any class of people can 
be all of one pattern. There are 
Mohammedan fakirs who, like Hin- 
du sannyasis, give themselves to 
meditation and austerities, who de- 
sire God beyond all things, and 
“give the all for the All,” in the per- 
fect phrase of Brother Lawrence, a 
seventeenth-century Carmelite mys- 
tic. These are oftenest found 
among the Sufis, who are a small 
minority in India and are not 
known there for the psychical 
frenzies and emotional excesses 
found among the Sufis in Persia 
and especially among the howling 
dervishes, for long contact with 
Hinduism and the assimilation of 
countless Hindu proselytes has in 
many ways modified Islam in India. 

But I have never been so fortu- 
nate as to know an Indian dervish, 
a monastic celibate, and common 
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fakirs are not much interested in 
mysticism. They are mostly Sun- 
nites, whose religion and cosmog- 
ony are as simple and as free from 
mysteries and Hindu complexities 
as the structure of their own 
mosques. “There is no God but 
God; and Mohammed is the Proph- 
et of God,” says the kalima. The 
first clause of it, declaring the unity 
and omnipotent sovereignty of God, 
excludes from the universe all cau- 
sality but that of God, and so re- 
sults inevitably in fatalism, wheth- 
er passive or fanatical; the second 
clause excludes from Paradise and 
consigns to hell all infidels (unbe- 
lievers in Mohammed), and so re- 
sults in arrogance and an intoler- 
ance that is often contemptuous and 
even rabid. Add to this simple 
creed a belief in paradise and hell, 
in angels, devils, and genii; in four 
religious duties (prayer five times 
daily, fasting in the month of 
Ramadan, almsgiving, frequent re- 
cital of the kalima) and whenever 
possible the fifth duty of the hadji, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca; and the 
mosque is built: dome, walls, pil- 
lars, arches, pulpit, tank, and in- 
closing wall. For the minarets, the 
carving, and the inlay work, there 
are the visions of the Koran, the 
traditions, and many marvelous 
tales full of jinni and wondrous 
animals, of beings so immense that 
their eyes are a seventy-thousand- 
day journey apart, and of trees so 
mighty that one of their fruits 
would suffice to feed all living crea- 
tures, and in its every seed is a 
ravishing houri. 

To return from their religion to 
common fakirs, they are mostly 
family men and often not monoga- 
mous. Some of them hold a heredi- 
tary office and have been nothing 
but fakirs, father and son, for more 
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generations than they know, guard- 
ians perhaps of some Pir’s tomb, 
or little old mosque, ever since its 
building any time these last three 
or four centuries. However idle 
the class as a whole, and dissolute 
many of its members, their pictur- 
esqueness, the austere decency of 
their long straight garments, and 
their comparative cleanliness cer- 
tainly commend them to the eye. 
Since they go out begging only 
mornings and evenings, except 
when times are hard, they pass the 
day in ease at home or in the cool 
green yard of some white mosque 
or sacred tomb. There is often at 
least one fine old tree, even in 
small inclosures, and the light open 
mosques with their tanks for the 
washings which must precede 
prayer are clean and quiet. Here a 
man may sleep on his spread-out 
turban under a tree, or in the 


mosque itself, or tell his beads, or 


converse with the Faithful. Every- 
thing is decorous and seemly, for 
irreverence is not a Mohammedan 
sin—one may not be casual with Al- 
lah—and the serenity of these occa- 
sional oases in crowded and dirty 
city streets is very attractive. 
There is a _ tamarind-shaded 
tomb in a noisy elbow of a street I 
know that I always especially en- 
joyed passing, for one could see 
through the gate a fakir lounging 
against the wall that shut in his 
tiny kingdom and playing dreamily 
on a wistful flute while beside him 
a burning stick of incense sent up 
its thin sweet spiral of smoke, the 
visible soul of his little questioning, 
wavering, desireful melodies. There 
must never be music in mosques— 
a musical procession passing a 
mosque has often been the excuse 
for bloodshed—because once on a 
time Mohammed on hearing music 
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put his hands to his ears. Perhaps 
it was with good reason! Be that 
as it may, Mohammedan musicians 
are among the best in India, and 
this fakir’s improvisations were as 
sweet as bird calls, and running 
water, and flowering trees in the 
spring. To Mohammed’s recom- 
mendation of women and perfume 
as aids to devotion he had added 
the solace of sweet sounds. 

The fakirs I know are, for the 
most part, a curiously uniform 
type. It would be absurd to claim 
that they all look alike, and yet 
when I think of a fakir I see at once 
a tall lean man with a long, thin, 
distinctly boned face, a long beard 
rather sparse, and a pietistic ex- 
pression. My memory then offers 
me gentle pious faces, and bold, 
bad faces. I remember that when 
I was a child fakirs made me think 
of goats. I don’t know why, unless 
it was that goats, too, are lean and 
sometimes bearded, with long faces 
and a preternaturally meek look, 
whereas they are greedy and per- 
sistent beggars and plunder when 
they can. One feels rather certain 
where Plato, who put lawyers and 
orators among the predatory 
classes, would put—goats! Yet in 
India they are indispensable; and 
for my part I like fakirs. 

Their leanness has always in- 
terested me. One occasionally sees 
sleek young fakirs and stout old 
ones, but they are the exceptions. 
One might think that this typical 
leanness had been produced by the 
austerities of many generations 
were it not that fakirs everywhere 
have a reputation for addiction to 
drugs, and that some of them at 
least are notable gourmands. 

A young Mohammedan once told 
me of his boyish rages and suffer- 
ings when his pious mother would 
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invite a fakir for some festival din- 
ner and he would look on in an- 
guish and despair as plate after 
plate of good things was devoured 
with practiced thoroughness, favor- 
ite goodies he had counted on en- 
joying for days. Angry and be- 
wildered he would marvel at his 
mother’s appalling folly at inviting 
such needless waste, and at her in- 
credible simplicity in not seeing 
through the patently hypocritical 
refusals of each new serving, de- 
voured beforehand by greedily an- 
ticipating eyes and immediately aft- 
erwards by talonlike fingers that 
seemed to him Satanic in their skill. 

“Fakir Sahib, here are more 
sweets. Have a little more pilau, 
my father,” his incomprehensible 
mother would say gently. 

“Nay, nay, my daughter, my belly 
is full. Not another grain of rice 
can I hold. A little water, Beloved 
of Allah, and I will wash my hands. 
Well, then, one mouthful of pilau, 
but one, I pray thee, and but one 
kabab. Thy hand hath virtue, my 
daughter, in the making of kababs.” 
And yet again the big plate would 
be heaped up, while little Yusuf 
with hatred and amazement in his 
heart would peep furtively into the 
great pilau pot to see how much was 
left, and if there were yet a collop 
or two of the sheep’s fat tail. 

Yusuf had a wicked gift of mim- 
icry, and years later would show 
the greedy rolling eyes, their pietis- 
tic upliftings, the whining protests 
of repletion, the huge mouthfuls 
and handlickings, the hiccups and 
belchings, the grunts at rising, all 
the happy discomfort of his moth- 
er’s surfeited guests, with a realism 
as finished as it was frankly vulgar. 
And he would repeat the fervent 
blessings and unctuous admonitions 
to remember the servants of Allah, 
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with the high sonorous clarity, the 
very tone of the professional. But 
Yusuf was no saint himself, and 
perhaps less harmless to society 
than those poor old gluttons of 
his childhood. 

Some fakirs do not stop before 
doors unless they are called, but 
pass up and down roads and lanes 
singing or reciting, and take only 
what is freely offered them. They 
are accounted much holier than the 
begging fakirs and their blessings 
to have greater virtue, so that I was 
much amused when I learned that 
the “one-pice” prophet set up to 
be one of these! But my Rajput 
neighbor took him seriously and 
often sent her children out to him 
with the entreated one pice. Such 
men’s songs are hard to get, but on 
the whole seem to be not much dif- 
ferent from other fakir’s songs. 
They may sing over and over sin- 
gle verses like the following: 


“The body is of gold, the mind of 
gems; 
But life passeth in cherishing the 
body. 
If a man sow a thorn tree, 
When shall he eat mangoes? 


“I searched for Thee in Delhi, 
I found Thee not in Mecca; 
In Medina also wast Thou hid, 
O Thou Thief of my heart! 


“Thou showest not Thyself to me; 
Yet ever art before mine eyes; 
All day and night I sit and wait, 
Before Thy door I wait for Thee.” 

Or they may sing longer songs 

from the ever-popular Kabir, whom 

Rabindranath Tagore and others 

have translated into English, for 

though a Hindu he was so much 
attracted and influenced by Islam 
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that many of his songs can with 
good conscience be sung by Moham- 
medan fakirs who wish to please 
their Hindu patrons. Then there 
are songs like this one of Girdhar’s 
to which both Hindu and Moham- 
medan heads will nod: 


“He who liveth without thought 
Repenteth him later: 

Of his work he hath made ruin, 
In the world he is a mock; 

Meat and drink, song and splen- 

dor, 

None of these can please him. 
Saith Girdhar, king of poets: 
Unceasingly pricketh his heart 
Who without thought hath lived.” 


In days when songs were preserved 
by word of mouth rather than on 
paper, the singer put his name in 
the body of the song lest he be for- 
gotten. 


Some Mohammedan beggars will 
go to such lengths in their desire 
to please everybody that they sing 
even of the Hindu gods, though 


your fakir proper, especially in 
strongly Mohammedan parts of In- 
dia, is likely to spit piously or even 
fiercely whenever he sees an idol. 
These beggars often call themselves 
fakirs, but they are of softer stuff, 
and lack the assurance, the convic- 
tion of rightness, the force and 
certainly the fierceness of the old- 
fashioned hereditary fakir. Some 
of them are Hindu proselytes, or of 
very newly proselyted Hindu stock, 
and have not yet fitted their vaguer 
ideas and points of view into the 
rigid frame of the kalima and its 
implications, nor acquired the cor- 
rect horror of their recently ab- 
jured idolatry. One of these I re- 
member in Poona, a little old man 
upon whom his Mohammedan tur- 
ban sat with a quaint foreignness, 


“MY MOTHER, AN ALMS!” 


and whose mispronounced Moham- 
medan blessings rang weak and 
amiable. He came to a Hindu shop 
where I was buying sultanas, saf- 
fron, coconuts, sesame, cardamoms, 
and other festive things for a fes- 
tive occasion, and accompanying 
himself on a “one-wire,” the plain- 
tive little stringed gourd beggars 
love, he sang in a clear small tenor 
that had not lost its sweetness a 
Hindi song on the old theme of the 
transience of mortal life. 

The beggar’s second song was 
about the never-old story of Ram 
and Sita, with the one-wire making 
a pensive tun-tun-tun-tun-tun be- 
tween the lines. When he had col- 
lected his pice and gone, I asked the 
shopkeeper if it were common in 
Poona for Mohammedan beggars to 
sing such songs, for it was most un- 
common in Berar. 

“Yes, yes,” he said cheerfully. 
“The fire in the belly must be 
quenched somehow!” He tapped 
his portly middle. “To Mussul- 
mans they sing of Allah, and to 
Hindus of Ram and Sita, and even 
of Radha and Krishna. It is the 
Kali Yuga [Age of Sin], Bai Sahib, 
and true religion is hard to find. It 
is first Potoba [Daddy Belly], and 
then Vithoba [Daddy Vithu, the 
popular god of Pandharpur]. Any- 
thing may be done now, for there is 
no purity [ceremonial caste purity] 
left in Poona, no punya [religious 
merit] in Punya [the old name of 
Poona]. Every man looketh with 
his blind eye and passeth on, and 
the caste panchayats [arbitrating 
councils] are no longer troubled 
about small matters of defilement, 
since in every house the hearth is 
of mud, as the saying is. Who can 
point his finger at whom?” 

A thousand times one hears the 
Hindustani phrase pet-ke-waste, 
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and its Marathi equivalent pota- 
sathi, “for the sake of the belly,” 
used to condone disloyalties and 
dishonesties as well as all manner 
of irregularities in the observance 
of rules which are felt to be no 
longer binding, and yet have not 
been discarded openly and on prin- 
ciple as by those who call them- 
selves sudharlele, the reformed. 
Often people do not trouble even to 
say the phrase, for a mere gesture 
towards the all-important organ 
and a little tilt of the head says it 
plainly enough. 

A fakir whom I once asked if he 
felt no qualms at asking and ac- 
cepting the kindly charity of peo- 
ple he despised, so amusingly mis- 
understood the point of my ques- 
tion that he replied seriously: “Yea, 
there is indeed danger in eating 
food cooked by idolaters; but I am 
ever careful to say the kalima over 
the scraps they give me and I never 
get the belly-ache, as doth my 
brother, who is forgetful. This is 
the world, Bibi, and when a poor 
fakir liveth among idolaters he 
must fill his belly as he can.” 

A blind fakir I like to remember 
had none of this blow-hot-and-cold 
sycophancy. I used to see him 
nearly every day when I lived in 
Bombay twenty-five years ago, and 
he was always the same: dressed in 
spotless white, standing quietly 
with hands folded together before 
his breast, his face turned slightly 
upward, his lips moving silently in 
prayer. So would he stand, on a 
square of white cotton stuff, in 
front of a walled garden, from 
about four in the afternoon until 
seven or eight; and never did he 
speak, nor, unlike the usual beggar, 
did he concern himself about the 
coppers that lay about his feet, 
thrown down as often by the Hin- 
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dus who passed as the Mohammed- 
ans. He left to Allah the alms he 
should receive, and did not cry 
blessings for pence. He fared bet- 
ter, too, than the blind beggar who 
sat fifty feet to his right and yelled 
“Allah prosper thee!” twice a min- 
ute for mortal hours every day— 
never have I heard another such 
voice as his! The fakir was evi- 
dently a northern Mohammedan, 
very fair-skinned and distinctly 
Semitic in type; and though deeply 
pitted with the disease that has 
made so many blind beggars in In- 
dia there was a great refinement in 
his quiet, fine-featured face and 
delicate hands. 

In the evening the handsome lad 
who had brought him earlier would 
come for him, gather up the cop- 
pers, shake and fold up the white 
cloth, put the fakir’s staff in his 
right hand, and lead him gently 
away by his left, the fakir tapping 
before him as they went. They 
were evidently of good family, but I 
never learned anything about them 
except that in the mornings the fa- 
kir stood beside a little mosque at 
a noisy tramway junction; and 
there too I often saw him, with the 
same serenity on his delicate 
marred face turned up to the light 
that fell on his closed eyes while his 
heart sought the Thief who steals 
hearts everywhere, and without 
whom no heart is ever at rest 
anywhere. He too might have sung 
another fakir’s song: 


“When He stealeth the heart, 
It leaveth Him never; 

He that is robbed by God 
With God abideth ever. 

Ye that possess yourselves 
Know not His consolations, 

Nor how beneath His Hand 
Go the heart’s desolations!” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ERE are comparatively few 

men and women alive in the 
world, although there are hundreds 
of millions of living human beings. 
The gap between a living human 
being and the man who is alive is 
far wider than the gap between the 
human being and the other pri- 
mates, although it is much more 
easily and quickly bridged by one 
who truly understands the arts of 
design and construction. The 
bridge which is to be so designed 
and constructed is conventionally 
described as a liberal education. 
It is the most beautiful and the 
most capacious bridge in the 
world, and it could carry a far 
heavier traffic than it has ever yet 


been called upon to bear. 
—Nicnoras Murray Butter. 


After all her {the Church’s] eter- 
nality lies wholly within the per- 
son and the teaching of Christ. It 
is this and this alone, which has 
and will always have the power to 
change men and to make them new. 
But that is not what men ask from 
religion: in so far as they ask any- 
thing they ask to be made com- 
fortable, which is another matter. 
And there is something which 
makes for comfort of a certain 
kind in the very idea that science 
and religion are in conflict. The 
notion that the truth lies nowhere 
in particular gives a potent excuse 
for not looking for it; and unless 
they have looked for the truth pret- 
ty hard, with the conviction that 
their lives depended on their find- 
ing it, men never attain the capac- 
ity for belief in any truth at all. 


What passes for belief nowadays is 
chiefly the desire to be relieved of 


the trouble of finding one. 
—JoHN MippLeTon Murry, Things to Come. 


Loss of memory is as disastrous 
to a nation or commonwealth of na- 
tions as it is to an individual; and 
our possession of the realms of lit- 
erature means that we share the 


universal memory of mankind. 
—ALtrrep Noyes, The Opalescent Parrot. 


In an age like ours, when biog- 
raphy is rampant, there are many 
readers who are more interested in 
Byron’s club foot and in his mis- 
tresses, than they are in his poetry. 
Now I grant that anything concern- 
ing a literary genius is interesting 
and valuable, but only if you are 
first familiar with his writings. 
There is real danger nowadays that 
the irregularities or peculiarities of 
a great poet’s behavior will interest 
more people than his poetry; just 
as when young people try to imi- 
tate men of genius, they imitate 
everything except the genius. 
There are two very different kinds 
of intellect—the intellect that ap- 
preciates great poetry, and the in- 
tellect that delights in village gos- 
sip. If one is more interested in 
Byron’s mistresses than in his 
verse, then one has the misfortune 


to own the village-gossip mind. 
—WitAmM Lyon Puxetps, in Scribner's, 
June. 


The wisest thing in the world is 
to ery out before you are hurt. It 
is no good to cry out after you are 
hurt; especially after you are mor- 


tally hurt. People talk about the 















impatience of the populace; but 
sound historians know that most 
tyrannies have been possible be- 
cause men moved too late. It is 
often essential to resist a tyranny 
before it exists. It is no answer to 
say, with a distant optimism, that 
the scheme is only in the air. A 
blow from a hatchet can only be 
parried while it is in the air. 

Pe K. Cuesterton, Eugenics and Other 


The kind American pours out his 
kindness on the person whose 
plight touches his sympathy. To 
the person whose plight does not 
touch his sympathy he is adamant, 
for tolerant he is not. The less 
alms-giving European, on the oth- 
er hand, has treasures of intellec- 
tual charity which emphasize our 
relative poverty. Though he may 
not open his pocket-book so read- 
ily, he will make allowances for the 
person whose plight does not touch 
his sympathy; he will be less ready 
to condemn, offhand, what he does 
not understand. Roughly speak- 
ing, that is the difference between 
American kindness and European 
tolerance. It follows that in a 
famine or a flood the American 
backs you regardless; in a differ- 
ence of temperament or opinion or 
religion or politics you are more at 
peace with the citizen of a Euro- 


pean country. 
—KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD, 
per’s, June. 


in Har- 


How foolish it is of the world all 
to rave of St. Joan, for lack of 
someone speaking the truth. When 
Watts painted Papa, because he was 
Watts everyone raved, till I went to 
see it in Christ Church Hall, at Ox- 
ford, and said at once, “It’s awful.” 
Then the Dean echoed me, and one 
by one all that saw it took up the 
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same tune, and the picture was re- 
turned to Watts, who quite agreed 
and destroyed it! Someone should 


show up Bernard Shaw. 
—Mary Gtapstone, Her Diaries and Let- 
ters. 


Here there is no need, in the case 
of any individual, of a clash ever 
arising between science and reli- 
gion. Personally I believe that es- 
sential religion is one of the world’s 
supremest needs, and I believe 
that one of the greatest contribu- 
tions that the United States ever 
made, or ever will make to world 
progress—greater by far than any 
contribution which we ever have 
made or ever can make to the sci- 
ence of government—vwill consist in 
furnishing an example to the world 
of how the religious life of a na- 
tion can evolve intelligently, whole- 
somely, inspiringly, reverently, 
completely divorced from all un- 
reason, all superstition, and all un- 


wholesome emotionalism. 
—Ropert A. MILLIKAN, Science and the New 
Civilization. 


Sentiment apart, the ideal of 
beauty is the best investment mod- 
ern man can make; for nothing else 
—not even trade—will keep him 
from extirpating the human species. 
Science in the hands of engineers 
and chemists has developed de- 
structive powers which increase a 
hundredfold with each decade, 
while the reproductive powers and 
inclinations of the human being do 
not vary. Nothing in the world but 
the love of beauty in its broad sense 
stands between man and the full 
and reckless exercise of his com- 
petitive appetites. There is, then, 


sheer necessity for investment in 
the ideal of beauty. No other se- 
curity will give us interest on our 


money, and our money back. 
—JoHN GALSWwoRTHY. 
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Many troubles which we are ex- 
periencing in this country can be 
traced to mental traffic jams. With- 
out realizing it, without knowing 
where we are headed for and with- 
out caring very much, we are on 
the go. Intellectually, we have con- 
tracted the joy-riding habit. The 
thing that interests us most is mo- 
tion, whether backward or for- 
ward. The thing we find it hardest 
to endure is fixity of purpose. Even 
going in the same direction for any 
length of time wearies us. Say 
what you will, but there is no other 
explanation for the curious somer- 
saults we have turned, whether in 
style, social conventions or foreign 
policy. 

—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. Telegram. 


It would be an easy if somewhat 
invidious task to enumerate many 
recent tales hailed by the critics as 
masterpieces of realism, the which, 


were they not frank to the point of 
indecency, would scarcely have at- 


tracted comment. Their popularity 
tends to cheapen fiction and the 
drama, and will end in degrading 
it to the level of the gutter. In 
saying this a lofty moral tone is 
neither assumed nor implied. It is 
not to assert that adultery, promis- 
cuity, or vice should find no place 
in fiction or the drama; but only to 
assert that if such themes are cho- 
sen they should be dealt with by a 
selective Realism that gives a true 
picture and _ successfully avoids 
pandering to the lower instincts of 


the reader. 
—Latra Gaisworp, in The Atlantic Monthly. 
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There is no harm in John Bull, 
with his side-whiskers and _ top- 
boots, or in Uncle Sam, with his 
long tails and his goatee beard. Not 
even for their sins would we send 
those elderly elves back to their in- 
substantial fairyland. But it is a 
curious fact that each country, in 
the popular journals, is represented 
by a rustic type that is not to be 
found in either to-day. Once, ina re- 
mote part of the Middle West, I did 
see a lean old farmer with a goatee 
beard, who looked like a distant 
relation of the traditional Uncle 
Sam. But he was almost as in- 
congruous with the crowd of ordi- 
nary Americans around him as a 
zebra at the starting-post of the 
Derby. As for John Bull, he is cer- 
tainly not to be found in the Brit- 
ish Army or Navy. 


—ALrrep Noyes, The Opalescent Parrot. 


Our civilization promises to 
make the question of a living 
easier and easier; and meanwhile 
living becomes emptier and emptier 
. . -» Now that we can substitute the 
slavery of nature for the slavery of 
man, the art of living should 
spread among the many. Instead 
of that, we are deliberately forget- 
ting it. A restoration of the art 
can begin only through the indi- 
vidual. We cannot serve human- 
ity unless we make much of the 
man, and unless we rescue the indi- 
vidual we cannot help mankind. ... 
Machine, State, and Nation .. . 
must exist solely for the benefit of 


the individual. 
—Franxk K. Norcn, King Mob. 





MARKETING THE CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 
By M. J. Rippre, O.P., P.G. 


E cost of marketing a Catholic 

periodical presents difficulties 
which are present in probably no 
other class of publication. 

The struggle to balance his ledg- 
ers is an arduous one for the Cath- 
olic publisher. For many years he 
has devoted himself to the work of 
solving the problem of successful 
publication in the Catholic field, 
only to find himself continually at 
his wit’s end to keep his balances 
out of the red. 

Meanwhile he has observed with 
dismay the rise and growth of the 
secular publications which have ex- 
panded in circulation from insig- 
nificant beginnings to hundreds of 
thousands, and even millions of 
copies per issue. He has studied 
their methods and has striven sin- 
cerely and earnestly to apply them 
to his own problems, but in vain. 
What are the reasons why the sec- 
ular publications flourish so profit- 
ably and our Catholic publications 
go along in poverty? 

There are, of course, a number 
of important contributory causes, 
but the first and principal cause for 
the failure or success of any mer- 
chandising is the consumer. One 
cannot sell merchandise for which 
there is no demand. The first step, 
therefore, in marketing any sale- 
able article is to create a demand 
for it, to convince the consumer 
that he really desires it. This pre- 
supposes, first, that the article to be 
sold possesses qualities which ap- 
peal to the purchaser and, second- 
ly, that it is presented at an attrac- 
tive price for the value represented. 
And just here is the vital problem 


for the Catholic publisher. There 
are other serious questions outside 
of the scope of this paper, which 
have an important bearing upon the 
problem of the cost of circulation 
for a Catholic publication: the ex- 
penditures for paper, printing, il- 
lustrations, editorials, etc. The cir- 
culation problem, however, re- 
mains the paramount one. It is 
the big stumblingblock. 

Let us approach this study with 
courage by asking ourselves three 
questions. What is the matter with 
our merchandise? What is the mat- 
ter with the market? What is the 
matter with the methods of mar- 
keting? 

It is far too difficult within the 
limits of this present discussion to 
give a complete analysis and criti- 
cism as to the problems of what is 
the matter with our merchandise. 
Every publication has its peculiar 
points of excellence or inferiority. 
If you listen to one broadcaster 
you are almost convinced that un- 
less you use So and So’s toothpaste 
regularly you will be entirely minus 
all of your teeth in a short while. 
If you listen to another, you will be 
equally convinced that four out of 
every five people are fatally af- 
flicted with pyorrhea, and the only 
control is the use of Such and Such, 
and so on through the whole gamut 
of dentifrices. 

It is not, however, to the com- 
parative excellencies of our various 
publications to which I wish to 
draw attention, but to one funda- 
mental and radical objective which 
divides the Catholic literary camp 
into two divisions. The one is the 
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publication which is endeavoring to 
present to the Catholic world hon- 
est-to-goodness high-class Catholic 
literature of various types, for Cath- 
olic literature’s sake. The other is 
the publication which may be called 
“alms-seeking” which publishes 
Catholic literature, not for the pri- 
mary object of its own excellence, 
but as a vehicle for some charitable 
appeal, so that there are actually 
two kinds of literary merchandise 
offered to the Catholic public. One 
is literature for literature’s sake 
only, and the other is literature for 
charity’s sake. One magazine pre- 
sents to the public Catholic litera- 
ture in its various phases; the other 
presents Catholic literature and 
charity. We have, then, in the mar- 
ket these two classes of publication. 
The literary publication and the 
alms-seeking publication. 

If we look for a counterpart of 
this classification in the secular 
world, we find it in what may be 
termed legitimate publications and 
the trade publications. The legiti- 
mate publications appealing to the 
literary tastes of the public and the 
trade publications promoting the 
various business fraternities, pro- 
fessions, etc. The market of the 
former is as broad as the literary 
tastes and demands of the nation. 
The market possibilities of the lat- 
ter are limited to those only who 
are interested in the fraternity or 
organization of which the trade pe- 
riodical is the promoter. It would 
be a hopeless task for a publication 
representing, for instance, some 
phase of promoting the shoe indus- 
try, to seek a national popular cir- 
culation. Any attempt at market- 
ing to the general public such a 
trade publication would be accom- 
panied by costs mounting to pro- 
hibitive proportions. The sales- 
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men of such a publication would 
be required not only to sell the liter- 
ature involved, but to excite popu- 
lar interest in the shoe industry as 
well. 

We have the same situation in 
the Catholic publication field. The 
salesman for an alms-seeking pub- 
lication is obliged to sell Catholic 
literature plus a Catholic promo- 
tion scheme of charity or benevo- 
lence, or what not. It is readily 
evident that charity is an easier 
commodity to sell to a prospect 
than simple literature. And so, 
right here we have all of our diffi- 
culties piled up together. 

From the Papal throne, through 
the general encyclical letters of the 
Sovereign Pontiff; from our eccle- 
siastical leaders, cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests, universal- 
ly the summons is given to the 
Catholic public to patronize Cath- 
olic literature. Volumes have been 
written and appeals multiplied, urg- 
ing the Catholic laity to build up 
the power of the Catholic press, for 
the simple reason that the Church 
recognizes, as she has always recog- 
nized, the tremendous educational 
value of good reading and the op- 
portunity for the spread of the 
truths of religion and the love of 
the Gospel which good literature 
represents. We have no doubt that 
these important messages have 
fallen upon eager and earnest ears. 

The statement often repeated that 
the Catholic field is overcrowded 
with publications is entirely false. 
The opposite is true. The entire 
circulation of all Catholic period- 
icals, weeklies, monthlies, etc., is 
less than three million subscribers, 
or one subscriber to every seven or 
eight Catholics. There is plenty of 
room for more publications, but 
they must be of the right kind. 
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The Catholic public deeply im- 
pressed, as I firmly believe it is, 
with a sense of the importance of 
the solemn messages in behalf of 
the Catholic press, constitute a reg- 
ular and tremendously important 
market for Catholic literature of no 
matter what phase, published for 
literature’s sake. 

The alms-seeking magazine has 
created a peculiar situation in our 
modern publication field. It has 
purposed to sell to the Catholic 
public two commodities; literature 
and charity. The public may be 
either eager or reluctant to buy 
literature, it may be either eager or 
reluctant to buy charity. But it 
stoutly resents buying one under 
the guise of the other. It does not 
want to be sold literature and find 
out that it has bought charity, 
neither does it want to be sold char- 
ity and find out that it has bought 
literature. The reaction to this 
method of sales has been resent- 
ment on the part of the laity, the 
clergy and the hierarchy, and this 
accounts almost wholly for the im- 
mense difficulties that lie in the 
way of circulation for Catholic lit- 
erature. 

As to the market for Catholic lit- 
erature, I firmly believe in it. I 
have always been a believer that 
the Catholic public will support 
popular Catholic literature which is 
published for literature’s sake or 
for the defense or promotion of the 
faith. 

It is the alms-seeking publica- 
tion, which has unwittingly compli- 
cated the business of promoting 
Catholic periodical literature. Al- 
most as soon as the practice began 
of placing salesmen in direct con- 
tact with the Catholic public for the 
purpose of increasing the circula- 
tion of Catholic literature, the trou- 
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ble began. Ignoring partly or en- 
tirely the sale of literature they 
stressed with extraordinary emo- 
tional appeal the charitable object 
of the publication. 

Appeals for poor boys to be edu- 
cated for the priesthood, who have 
no material means to finance their 
own education, tug piteously at 
Catholic heartstrings. Appeals for 
destitute children and homeless or- 
phans seldom fail to bring both 
tears and dollars. Appeals for 
miraculous shrines, for the build- 
ing of destitute mission churches, 
for the erection of hospitals and 
convents for nuns; appeals for 
numberless other most laudable 
and necessary charities can never 
fail in their power to wring money 
from the kindhearted and the be- 
nevolent. 

These appeals from the lips of 
salesmen of crude or very limited 
education, or from those who are 
dishonest or avaricious or coarse 
and discourteous, or all five rolled 
into one, have set up a barrier and 
a boycott from the clergy and the 
laity which has made the way of 
the ordinary Catholic magazine 
salesman well-nigh impossible. 

The difficulties experienced by 
Catholic publications in the cost of 
printing, the cost of manuscripts, 
the cost of illustrations and office 
overhead are problems of only a 
very relative nature. It is in the 
cost of marketing the publication 
that Catholic editors find them- 
selves up against a stone wall. The 
same ignorance, dishonesty, ava- 
rice, crudeness and _ discourtesy 
which has set up a boycott on the 
part of the clergy and the people 
against the magazine, is also a 
bludgeon wielded over the head of 
the publisher. It has caused the 
remuneration for obtaining sub- 
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scriptions to mount in cost higher 
and higher, until at the present day 
it has almost entirely absorbed the 
subscription price of the magazine 
itself. There are two victims of 
such salesmanship; namely, the 
Catholic public and the Catholic 
publisher. If the average Catholic 
layman knew that when he sub- 
scribes for a Catholic magazine by 
paying three dollars, that one dol- 
lar and seventy cents, plus perhaps, 
twenty or thirty cents more in the 
way of bonus, making a total of 
one dollar and ninety cents or two 
dollars, goes to the man who asks 
him for the courtesy of a subscrip- 
tion, the cause of Catholic publica- 
tions would be set back almost ir- 
revocably. There is no secular pub- 
lication in America which pays 
commissions to salesmen amount- 
ing to half of that expended by 
Catholic publications, and yet the 
demand for higher commissions is 


being continually pushed far be- 


yond the prohibitive point. The 
competition between the profes- 
sional sales agencies and the pri- 
vately controlled sales organiza- 
tions, along with the continual bid- 
ding on the part of so-called effi- 
cient salesmen and managers for 
more advantageous propositions in 
the way of commissions to these 
various organizations, have caused 
a confusion which demands the 
resolute and unanimous coopera- 
tion of every Catholic publication. 
No effort to reduce this tremendous 
overhead in the cost of marketing 
of our product can be effective 
without the complete codperation 
of every Catholic publisher. This 
coéperation must be generous, hon- 
est and without subterfuge. 

The self-sacrificing efforts of the 
Vigilance Committee of the Cath- 
olic Press Association commands 
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both the admiration and the hearty 
coéperation of every publisher in 
the Catholic field. 

The cost of marketing a Catholic 
publication has not been completed 
merely with the figures represented 
in the cost of commissions. The 
losses by cancellations of subscrip- 
tions through improper sales, the 
losses in money collected by un- 
worthy agents who have solicited 
and obtained donations or sub- 
scriptions never reported to the 
home office, and the losses in pres- 
tige to the Catholic publications, 
constitute three sources of leakage 
which are doing infinitely greater 
damage to the publishers than the 
monetary losses represented in the 
high commissions and bad sales 
which they are obliged to tabulate 
upon their books. 

Priceless service has already been 
rendered to the publishing cause 
by the Circulation Committee of 
the Catholic Press Association in 
denying to member organizations 
the services of unworthy, dishonest 
and criminal operators. Immense 
benefits have already accrued to 
the publishers, even though the 
work is far from completed, owing 
to a lack of a more cordial spirit of 
coéperation. 

But even so, after these vital dif- 
ficulties surrounding the market- 
ing of the Catholic publication 
have been dealt with, the silent and 
oftentimes, even vociferous boycott 
above referred to, must be met and 
overcome. So long as we continue 
to confuse the issue by offering the 
public literature when they think 
they are buying charity, or charity 
when they think they are buying 
literature, we shall continue to in- 
crease the immense sales resistance 
which is now the greatest of our 
problems. 
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The following is a quotation 
from a letter written by a Branch 
Manager of one of our publications 
to one of his friends, arguing for 
greater commissions: 


“The Home Office can sit pretty 
and dictate sarcastic letters of all 
kinds. Calling you down for hav- 
ing a man doing this and that but 
just the same, all the time they [the 
publishers] are getting the gravy 
and after all the salesman is the 
man that turns the wheel of prog- 
ress for the publication. If they 
[the publishers] do not make one 
red cent on the publication they 
would be making money. What 
they are looking for is the circula- 
tion and donations and that even- 
tually comes to them.” 


Not from the same avaricious 
point of view, indeed, but equally 
pertinent, the idea above quoted 


has been an operating force within 
the organization of a great many 
of our Catholic publications of the 


alms-seeking type. It seems to me 
to be not playing exactly square 
with the Catholic public to put forth 
a statement to the effect that when 
you are subscribing for a specific 
magazine, you are helping the cause 
of the priesthood or of the mis- 
sions, when, as a matter of fact, 
the price of your subscription does 
not, even to the extent of one 
penny, advance the cause it serves 
in any way. No matter how the 
idea may be expressed, in effect it is 
as follows. The addition of a bona 
fide subscriber to the subscription 
lists of these magazines adds one 
more live name to an operating 
mailing list, the purpose of which 
is periodically to solicit donations 
or contributions for the support of 
the worthy cause. Why would it 
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not be better for such publications 
to suspend the publication of a 
magazine and set themselves to 
work accumulating live mailing 
lists of benevolent and charitable- 
minded persons to whom may be 
sent appeals direct, at a much lower 
cost than is possible through the 
magazine avenue. Such mailing 
lists could be accumulated directly 
at a much lower cost than that in- 
dicated through the publication of 
a magazine which confuses the is- 
sue or leaves a feeling of irritation 
in the minds of so many hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

Or, perhaps a better alternative 
would be to change the method of 
obtaining subscriptions, doing away 
entirely with the practice of per- 
sonal house to house solicitation by 
laymen. 

Solicitation by mail or through 
the pulpit direct in the churches 
where the story of the appeal can 
be made and the case stated with 
the candor which the clerical pro- 
moters, secular or religious, always 
desire should be displayed in the 
matter. In fact, a number of pub- 
lications of the type in question, 
have already withdrawn from the 
field of personal solicitation and 
have adopted this means of build- 
ing up circulation. With a spirit 
of progressiveness most commend- 
able they have anticipated the im- 
passe here discussed. 

In the meantime the solution of 
the problem seems to be highly im- 
probable, especially in the face of 
the fact that several established or- 
ganized subscription agencies and 
others at present springing into 
existence, are continually propos- 
ing to the promoters of very worthy 
charitable and benevolent causes, a 
roseate picture of thousands of sub- 
scriptions easily obtained, and mail- 
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ing lists of well disposed persons 
who are liable to contribute to their 
worthy causes. Why not a meet- 
ing of the bishops and the provin- 
cials and superiors of the various 
religious communities and leading 
Catholic interests to come to some 
understanding on this situation. 
Surely the cause of Catholic litera- 
ture is precious enough to justify a 
serious discussion of the problem. 

There is an immense demand in 
the field of dogmatic literature, li- 
turgical and devotional literature, 
Catholic moral literature, Catholic 
popular literature and apologetics 
and mission literature, to command 
the absorbing reading interest of 
the Catholic public. 

No solution to the perplexing 
problem of Catholic circulation 
can be approached until the two 
things above noted are separated. 
The public mind will always resent 
being sold Catholic literature while 
being furnished with charity ap- 
peals, or contrariwise, being sold 
charity appeals while being fur- 
nished with merely literature. 

The alms-seeking group can 
through the methods indicated 
above accumulate greater funds for 
the subsidy of their various objec- 
tives than through the present ex- 
pensive and disastrous method of 
befuddling and beclouding the 
whole field of Catholic literature 
with the confusion of appeals for 
charity under the subterfuge of lit- 
erature. 

Yet, the vital problem with us 
to-day is to try and get along. We 
have not at present, nor is there a 
prospect that the advertising assets 
of any Catholic publication can in 
any material measure offset the ex- 
pense of publication, to the degree 
that we may be justified in reduc- 
ing the price of our magazines. The 
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terrific tolls levied upon the pub- 
lishers in the way of commissions 
for sales are like a ball and chain 
tying the publishers down to seri- 
ous limitations. 

To furnish a first-class publica- 
tion on a margin of one dollar or 
less which must take care of a 
premium, the price of contribu- 
tions, illustrations, office overhead, 
paper and printing is a well-nigh 
impossible task. On the other 
hand, the public resents paying 
three dollars for fifty cents worth 
of literature. 

We may proceed to-day as we 
have proceeded in the past and 
probably will in the future, to 
discuss the question of “front” 
money, commissions and the re- 
duction of them, but the real solu- 
tion of the problem rests in the 
separation of charitable appeals 
from periodical literature as far as 
the lay salesman and the lay sales 
organizations are concerned. 

The work of the C. P. A. Vigi- 
lance Committee must go on. More 
than that, it must receive the sup- 
port, the unanimous support, of 
every Catholic publication. It has 
an important welfare work which 
is independent of and above the 
special interests of any one individ- 
ual publisher. The vigilance must 
be exercised not entirely by the 
Vigilance Committee itself. It must 
be participated in by each pub- 
lisher individually. We must re- 
pose the most unbounded confi- 
dence in the integrity of the per- 
sonnel of the Committee. And on 
our part we must act with perfect 
candor and honesty with regard to 
the operations and findings of the 
Committee. 

There are three classes of sales- 
men employed by Catholic maga- 
zines. The first is the honest, 
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upright fellow who deserves un- 
qualified recommendation for no 
matter what magazine he may rep- 
resent; he presents his publication 
honestly, he is courteous, he has 
integrity of character. Being in- 
dustrious he earns for himself a 
very remunerative competency. He 
is the type of salesman whom every 
magazine desires to have on its 
staff and whose type cannot be too 
greatly increased. 

The second is the dissatisfied 
fellow who, by reason of his indo- 
lence, is constantly falling behind 
in his accounts. Whether he be a 
manager or a simple salesrian he 
spends too much time thinking 
about his troubles—what should be 
done, and what should his compen- 
sation be—and too little time wear- 
ing out shoeleather, ringing door- 
bells and pursuing his business. 
He soon becomes disgruntled, his 
earning capacity diminishes and 
before he is himself aware, he ac- 
cumulates a shortage which imme- 
diately puts him into disfavor with 
his employer. The result is that he 
is released from employment with 
a shortage of greater or less degree 
charged against him. 

The third type is the man who 
has more or less of the burglar 
mentality—the type of the manager 
quoted above. His continuous con- 
cern is how to outwit his employer, 
either by misrepresenting his pub- 
lication to secure the first dollar 
payment, regardless of the possi- 
bility of the collection of the bal- 
ance, or the falsification of his 
lease and collections reports, or by 
direct theft from the prospect. This 
man’s affairs with his employer 
quickly become involved and he not 
only accumulates a shortage, but 
leaves behind him a trail of dis- 
honesty and misrepresentation and 
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discourtesy to the public which 
renders him totally unfit to repre- 
sent any Catholic publication. 

The losses which have accrued 
to Catholic publications through 
this type of individual are simply 
incalculable. Unfortunately, re- 
ports in abundance are to the effect 
that crooked and designing man- 
agers and professional agencies 
have abetted this type of individ- 
ual in his depredations. Nobody 
knows how many thousands of 
three dollar subscriptions have 
been collected and pocketed by him 
concerning which no complaint has 
ever been made by the defrauded 
yet amiable subscriber. And so it 
is impossible to measure the losses 
to Catholic publications or the in- 
creased cost to publications which 
this method of procedure signifies. 

The first type of salesman is, of 
course, most desirable. The sec- 
ond, while he may be for a time 
written down in the reports of the 
Circulation Bureau’s Vigilance 
Committee as ineligible for employ- 
ment, deserves reinstatement upon 
the redemption of his shortage and 
the correction of his account. 

The third type of salesman, no 
matter how willing he ever may be 
to redeem whatever shortage he 
may leave behind him, is totally 
unworthy for the reasons named, 
ever to be permitted to represent a 
Catholic publication before’ the 
Catholic public. 

It is totally unfair and dishon- 
orable for any publication to black- 
ball a man simply because he has 
accumulated a shortage which is 
merely the result of his blunders 
and other limitations, when there 
is no evidence of dishonesty in- 
volved. It seems to be the practice 
among certain publications, if not 
countenanced by the head of the 
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circulation department, at least, by 
local branch managers, that if a 
man by reason of his shortage, or 
even of personal difficulties with his 
manager, is not permitted to work 
for a specified publication, he is 
prevented from redeeming himself 
with every other publication what- 
soever, no matter what his sales- 
manship or honesty in other direc- 
tions may be. This practice is not 
honorable, in the spirit of codpera- 
tion with the Press Association; 
neither is it giving a fair deal to the 
fellow whose misfortune may be 
easily explained by what is known 
as “hard breaks” in the business. 

The practice, however, of rehir- 
ing men of shady reputation and 
numerous aliases, who have given 
evidences of dishonesty or discour- 
tesy or of creating misunderstand- 
ings with the Catholic public should 
never be tolerated, and no matter 
what the promises may be to re- 
deem shortages, such a type of 
salesman should never be permitted 
to operate again for any Catholic 
publication. 

A designated publisher may be 
able to put into the market a thirty- 
two page magazine with an extra 
four page cover at a cost delivered 
into the mails of from two and a 
half to five cents per copy, accord- 
ingly as he is able to secure the 
economies involved in _ printing, 
contributions, illustrations, paper, 
etc. We may agree on the cost of 
marketing as already indicated and 
by entering into honorable pact 
regulate the marketing cost as af- 
fected by commissions, premiums 
and bonuses. But we will have 
made no progress in the solution of 
the great difficulties which confront 
Catholic magazines until we have 
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solved the question of the other 
costs which are far greater. These 
are the cost in honor to the publi- 
cations, the cost in lost prestige, in 
annoyance to the Catholic public, 
and in the boycott by clergy and 
hierarchy. These are the other 
costs which are involved in the 
question of educating the Catholic 
public to love literature which may 
be furnished in a higher and better 
quality than has heretofore been 
possible. We must abolish the con- 
fusion of aims between those maga- 
zines which are devoted solely to 
Catholic literary purposes and those 
which are devoted to alms seeking. 

In this study of the costs of cir- 
culation I have purposely abstained 
from figures. It is a question of 
enforcing our mutual obligations 
which matters most. It is a ques- 
tion of understanding each other 
and of standing by the Vigilance 
Circulation Committee of the Cath- 
olic Press Association. It is a ques- 
tion, finally, of cordial and unani- 
mous effort. 

It may be allowed on the part of 
certain publications that they do 
not need the Catholic Press Associ- 
ation and its service in the Vigi- 
lance Committee. No matter what 
may be the argument which may 
appear to give justice to this con- 
tention, the fact remains that the 
Catholic public demands a cordial 
unanimity, and the cause of Cath- 
olic periodical literature demands 
such unanimity, on the part of the 
Catholic publishers, for their pro- 
tection. Until the publishers as a 
unit, undivided, give to the Catholic 
public a solid guarantee, there can 
be nothing but confusion to be ex- 
pected in the atmosphere of Cath- 
olic periodicals. 





HIS DELIGHTS 
By Mary G. CHADWICK 


RS for Thy sorrows, Lord, but for Thy joys 
What song suffices and what praise is meet? 
See—the whole earth ablossom with white souls 
That fall about Thy Feet. 


Ah, the slow difficult growth, the bitter maze 

Of pain and doubt, the dawn and then the light, 
It was Thine Eyes, Oh, Sun of Sanctity, 

That broke their heavy night. 


Which of the mighty Dead holds us in thrall 
August, great-hearted, eloquent, or wise? 
But Thou, Enchanter, to each lonely soul. 
Its lonely Paradise. 


Cesar is dead, and Paul beneath the dome, 
Teresa, Plato. And the cypress grow, 
Dark flames above the dust of dynasties 
That withered long ago. 


But, here, a little round of shining Bread, 
White silence—and Thy people, look on them, 
Thou Living—need we kiss the empty tomb 
In far Jerusalem? 


Lifted in golden splendor, in the dark 

Pale, secret, strange—Oh, triumph of a King, 

That foolish hearts and eyes should know Thee thus— 
A dim and helpless Thing. 


Tears for Thy sorrows, Lord, but this Thy joy 
Scribed in a mystery by the prophet’s pen; 
Does it delight Thee? Tender, wonderful, 
Stay with the sons of men. 
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Educator of Christian Europe 


By BisHop SHAHAN 


ANY centuries ago St. Augus- 
tine was called by a compe- 

tent judge “the greatest teacher of 
Catholic Europe since Apostolic 
times.” That is his history in a 
nutshell. For the thousand years 
of the Middle Ages he was, apart 
from the religious and administra- 
tive office of the papacy, the su- 
preme and universal teacher of Eu- 
ropean mankind, as it slowly and 
unevenly emerged from a welter of 
destruction, political and _ social, 
and the unspeakably slow creation 
of its own law and order. Take it 
all in all, it was an educational pe- 
riod on the broadest lines, and as 


such it called for a philosophy of 
life sufficient to sustain the mani- 
fold strain of that immense parturi- 
tion of the races, peoples, and na- 
tions of Europe and its later world- 


wide progeny. St. Augustine was 
the exponent of that philosophy. 
Through nearly one hundred works 
and for some fifty years he in- 
jected, so to speak, the humane 
and highly spiritual philosophy of 
Plato into the ignorant, confused 
and turbulent minds of those Goths 
and Vandals who had conquered 
before his eyes Eternal Rome, and 
killed thereby a rich and complex 
culture, the flower of her long 
career and her glory. 

Whether he drank deeply from 
the sweet waters of Plato himself, 
or from Latin translators and in- 
terpreters, does not matter. It is im- 
portant, however, to remember that 
not Aristotle but Plato had already 
secured the approval of the earliest 


Christian thinkers. His teachings 
often fitted in easily with their be- 
lief in regard of God, the soul, the 
ethical order, the future life, and 
other Christian tenets. In the mind 
of Augustine they suffered a final 
unconscious Christian shading and 
attuning. Through him they per- 
colated widely, so to speak, through 
all Christian life down to the days 
of St. Bernard and beyond. From 
this reservoir they fed richly for a 
thousand years the piety and the 
preaching of priest and monk and 
saint, the devotional life of whole 
peoples, their ideas of holiness, and 
the institutions through which it 
expressed itself. Christian Plato- 
nism is the very atmosphere of 
early medieval theology, especially 
of all ascetical and mystical writ- 
ings. It is audible in the glorious 
medieval hymns, in the religious 
poetry, in the very worship of the 
Church. It is St. Augustine, how- 
ever, who is the usual spokesman 
of this philosophy, and it was by his 
works that it secured its hold upon 
Catholic medieval thought and life. 

There are, of course, many de- 
lightful “classics” of philosophy, 
enough perhaps to fill a modern 
“library.” But it is probable that 
for intellectual charm and intimate 
appeal nothing surpasses the three 
or four little “Dialogues,” gems of 
Platonic thought and feeling, com- 
posed by Augustine shortly after 
his baptism, while residing in the 
heart of the Brianza uplands near 
Milan. One of them, the “Solilo- 
quies,” rises to an almost mystic 
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vision of the spiritual world. Its 
glorious opening Prayer to God 
dwarfs at once the famous “Hymn 
of Cleanthes,” and might have been 
the inspiration of Thomson’s mon- 
ody in the Vale of Chamonix or of 
Pope’s “Universal Prayer.” One 
reads it almost with suspended 
breath. These finely chiseled cam- 
eos of the purest metaphysical 
thought are also one of the great 
master’s contributions to Latin let- 
ters. In them the “Dialogue” of 
Cicero rises to a delicate intimacy, 
an affectionate openness and sim- 
plicity, beyond the vision or reach 
of the old classical formalism. We 
are in the new wonderland of Chris- 
tian charity, where “cor ad cor 
loquitur,” heart speaketh to heart, 
the hearts of Christian pilgrims 
faring joyfully to the gates of para- 
dise. 

From his cathedral of Hippo, 
now the lively little French city of 
Bone in Algiers, St. Augustine ex- 
pounded eventually to all Europe 
the Word of God as revealed in the 
Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. Meant originally for a mis- 
cellaneous audience of Christians 
and heretics, Jews and pagans, 
these sermons and instructions be- 
came soon a common spiritual food 
for the new Christian society that 
was growing up about the Mediter- 
ranean. Never have the Sacred 
Books of Holy Church been inter- 
preted with more fullness, candor, 
insight, vigor and courage, nor 
with a more intimate personal ap- 
peal to hearer or reader. This 
Catholic bishop, a type of pure Ro- 
man culture, and almost its last ex- 
hibit, was at once theologian, phi- 
losopher, historian, poet and seer, 
a one-man university, so to speak. 
On his lips the archaic and almost 
lapidary teachings of Genesis took 
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on a sense and pertinency hitherto 
unfelt. The Psalms of David, in 
his simple, affectionate, colloquial 
phrase, gave up a new meaning and 
a new music. The Gospel of St. 
John opened a broad way of light 
to the gates of paradise, and the 
Epistles of St. Paul offered an in- 
describable charm and dignity, a 
peculiar sweetness and _ spiritual 
force, by reason chiefly of that 
“Charity of Christ” which he had 
ever in his mouth and of which his 
life, public and private, was a daily 
mirror. The entire Scripture text 
seemed ground into and identified 
with his own words, as in the ser- 
mons of St. Bernard. Copied cease- 
lessly in a thousand monasteries 
and nunneries, from end to end of 
Europe, the Scriptural pedagogy 
of St. Augustine fashioned for ages 
the hearts and minds of the Cath- 
olic clergy of Europe, of its monks 
and nuns, and justas deeply perhaps 
those of the illiterate multitudes for 
whom its profound spirituality was 
a pure joy. To appreciate fully the 
mental impact of St. Augustine on 
the popular religiosity of Europe 
we should have to compare the in- 
fluence of Homer on old Hellas or 
that of Vergil on the life and 
thought of his own Italy. He be- 
came, as it were, the religious at- 
mosphere and ethos of Europe, on 
which his unique Scriptural genius 
exercised an irresistible spell. Even 
to-day the clergy of the Catholic 
Church are wont to read in their 
breviaries many excerpts from the 
sermons and the commentaries of 
St. Augustine and have done so for 
a thousand years. They meet in 
them all the distinctive teachings 
of Catholicism,—the Blessed Eu- 
charist, sacrifice and sacrament; 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, her glo- 
rious dignity and office as Mother 
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of God and Mother of the human 
race; the primacy and supreme au- 
thority of the Roman See; all the 
great notes of Catholicism, unity, 
catholicity, apostolicity, sanctity. 
In a word he offers a fairly com- 
plete photograph of the Catholic 
Church as it is to-day. 

While the Bishop of Hippo may 
have disdained, as a simple unaf- 
fected Christian, the rich and pow- 
erful art of his earlier calling, he 
could not and did not refrain from 
using the best means of impressing 
strongly on his hearers and readers 
the honor and service of the one 
true God, the claims of revealed 
truth, the ordinary duties of a 


Christian, the horror of sin, the 
charm and the reward of virtue. 
Nor could he refrain from painting 
in his best diction the life of eter- 
nal felicity, that “beata vita,” which 
lay beyond the barriers of time and 


the body. In other words he could 
not help being a great Christian 
orator, the first in the Roman West 
on so large a scale, and in his own 
practical and sober way the equal, 
or perhaps the complement, of the 
great Cappadocians. Early Chris- 
tian Europe saw in him its Cicero, 
wide and deep as is the gulf be- 
tween the natural pagan man and 
the soaring genius of this Christian 
speaker, in whose breast, as in 
some mighty world-court, were dis- 
cussed in a final way for the new 
Europe the claims of heaven and 
the appeals of hell. 

Solitary and unique in_ the 
world’s literature, classic or mod- 
ern, stands the great work known 
as the Confessions of St. Augustine. 
In the original Latin it means 
“Praises,” i.e., of God, as taken 
mostly from the Latin version of the 
Hebrew psalms. On almost every 
page of the work Augustine praises 
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the mercy of God in his regard, or 
utters a cry of gratitude for so much 
pity shown by God to His wretched 
and unworthy creature. Of its 
thirteen books or chapters the first 
nine develop the truth of a prin- 
ciple laid down at the beginning: 
“Thou hast created us for Thyself, 
and our heart knows no rest, until 
it may repose in Thee.” Thereupon 
he proceeds to lay bare the story of 
his life, concealing and excusing 
nothing, through all the well-known 
vicissitudes of his career, from his 
native Tagaste through Carthage 
and Rome to Milan, where the 
crowning mercy of God awaited 
him in his conversion and baptism. 
The tenth book depicts him as he 
was in the early years of his epis- 
copate at Hippo. This great work, 
published about the year 400, has 
never failed to fascinate every ear- 
nest reader, so candid is the narra- 
tive, so keen the analysis, so true 
the observation, so gripping the 
whole “scenario” of those three 
decades of a young man’s life in 
Carthage, Rome and Milan, while 
yet each of these cities counted its 
population by the several hundred 
thousands, and their industry and 
commerce stood at an incredible 
level. Over no book perhaps have 
so many tears been shed, if we ex- 
cept the Psalms of David, nor has 
so much pure sympathy ever gone 
out to any man who has dared to 
lay bare to his neighbors the inner- 
most secrets of his conscience. In 
this sense it is the greatest educa- 
tional text of all history. 

While the Latin-speaking peoples 
of the Mediterranean escaped in 
great measure the shocks and re- 
actions of the Arian heresy that 
shattered so thoroughly the fiber of 
the Eastern Empire the episcopal 
career of St. Augustine was 
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crowded with other religious con- 
flicts that his genius alone could 
cope with successfully. Indeed, 
he reduced them to such insignifi- 
cance that the newly-converted peo- 
ples of the West escaped in great 
measure their ravages. Much of 
his time, learning and energy was 
devoted to the refutation of a wild 
Oriental theosophy, yet more to the 
successful assertion of the catholic- 
ity, unity and authority of the 
Church, while he passed away at 
the height of his immortal defense of 
the true relations of God and fallen 
mankind, the nature and function 
of divine grace, and the true spir- 
itual condition of the unregenerate 
children of Adam. In a critical 
hour he enlightened magisterially 
the new Christian Europe on the 
difficult doctrine of the Trinity, and 
gave thereby to the Latin-speaking 
world a new and sufficient diction 
whereby this fundamental doctrine 
of Christian faith might be more 
easily grasped and anchored in the 
popular conscience. 

It is, however, in the famous 
work known as The City of God 
that St. Augustine rises to his full 
height as the teacher of medieval 
mankind. The work is a vast en- 
cyclopedia of knowledge and phi- 
losophy, religious and civil history, 
political geography, and political 
science, all the past of mankind 
viewed as from some Alpine peak, 
considered also and judged from 
the viewpoint of the Christian reli- 
gion. After a severe critical con- 
demnation of Roman paganism, 
then scarcely defunct, the Bishop 
of Hippo rises to a survey of the 
entire past of mankind since the 
Creation, both of angels and men. 
All history at once takes on a unity 
that was unknown before the com- 
ing of Our Lord. St. Augustine 
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sees it divided into Two Cities, 
rather States or Kingdoms, one 
made up of the Just, the other 
made up of the Wicked, among 
whom the Just lead a life of suffer- 
ing and persecution. Both these 
Kingdoms have flourished since the 
Fall of the Angels, but since the 
Fall of Adam they compenetrate 
one another on earth. Here both 
the Just and the Wicked are mov- 
ing on ceaselessly toward the Last 
Judgment, the former as pilgrims 
headed for the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
the latter bound for a region of 
eternal woe. It is the most sub- 
lime Vision ever granted to man. Its 
composition took thirteen of the 
fairest years of Augustine’s life. 
For the new Christian peoples of 
Europe it was their first view of 
the general history of mankind, 
also their first large outlook on 
their relations to God, to another 
world, and to one another. In it 
they had everything to learn, prin- 
cipally that there were two orders 
of human life, the temporal and the 
spiritual; that each was independ- 
ent of the other; that by its end, 
nature and origin the spiritual or- 
der ranked above the temporal or 
civil order. Herein lay the germs 
of a new political science, the source 
of that medieval Christendom to- 
ward which all good Christians 
would henceforth strive, as toward 
a “far country” in which Church 
and State, the spiritual and the 
temporal, should be united and co- 
ordinated under the regency or he- 
gemony of the Vicar of Christ. 
The religious teaching of St. Au- 
gustine is polarized, so to speak by 
two great thoughts, God and Truth. 
For him they stand out in the Scrip- 
tures in boldest relief. On almost 
countless pages of his writings he 
sets forth the Christian teaching 
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concerning God, His existence and 
qualities, on Creation and Divine 
Providence, on God’s love for man, 
on His goodness and pity, but also 
on His omnipotence, holiness and 
justice. On these subjects his lan- 
guage is often ravishing and sub- 
lime. Similarly, the beauty and 
splendor, but mostly the rights of 
Truth are ever foremost in his 
thought, and are set forth by him 
in words of power and flame. The 
justice of God stands out boldly in 
all his writings, though he never 
fails to emphasize the divine mercy, 
yet never at the expense of that 
awful quality of God on which 
rests the entire order of being and 
action. 

On the same level are his count- 
less utterances about Jesus Christ 
Whose glorious Name was so deep- 
ly impressed upon his young heart 
by St. Monica. Every work of St. 
Augustine abounds with expres- 
sions of his faith in Christ, and 
with the most eloquent praise and 
prayer of which his resourceful 
genius is capable. One example 
may suffice. Let it be the closing 
commentaries on the Gospel of St. 
John. One seems to assist at a 
great modern Passion Play, so mi- 
nute and searching is the analysis 
of the Gospel text, so colorful, even 
sculpturesque, is the word-paint- 
ing, so forceful the whole dramatic 
movement of these incomparable 
chapters. 

Since the recent Encyclical of 
Pius XI. on St. Augustine has added 
a new crown of honor to the fame 
of Cardinal Newman it may not be 
out of place to reprint here that 
great man’s tribute to Jesus Christ, 
as not unworthy of a place beside 
the many splendid tributes of St. 
Augustine to our Glorious Re- 
deemer. 
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“There is just one Name in the 
whole world that lives: it is the 
Name of One Who passed His 
years in obscurity, and who died a 
malefactor’s death. Eighteen hun- 
dred years have gone by since that 
time, but still It has Its hold upon 
the human mind. It has possessed 
the world, and It maintains posses- 
sion. Amid the most varied na- 
tions, under the most diversified 
circumstances, in the most culti- 
vated, in the rudest races and in- 
tellects, in all classes of society the 
Owner of that great Name reigns. 
High and low, rich and poor, ac- 
knowledge Him. Millions of souls 
are conversing with Him, are ven- 
turing at His word, are looking for 
His presence. Palaces sumptuous, 
innumerable, are raised to His hon- 
our; His image in its deepest hu- 
miliation, is triumphantly  dis- 
played in the proud city, in the 
open country, at the corners of 
streets, on the tops of mountains. 
It sanctifies the ancestral hall, the 
closet, and the bedchamber; it is 
the subject for the exercise of the 
highest genius in the imitative arts. 
It is worn next the heart in life; it 
is held before the failing eyes in 
death. Here, then, is One Who is 
not a mere name; He is no empty 
fiction; He is a substance; He is 
dead and gone, but still He lives— 
as the living, energetic thought of 
successive generations, and as the 
awful motive power of a thousand 
great events.”? 


Christian perfection is the duty 
of every true follower of Christ. 
St. Augustine not only asserts this 


frequently, and with convincing 
eloquence, but became himself a 
perfect follower of the Master along 


iSermons Preached on Various Occasions, 
p. 44 

















the lines of the most thorough re- 
nunciation. After his conversion 
he sold his little estate, gave the 
proceeds to the poor and led the 
life of amonk. As Bishop of Hippo 
he lived with his priests in poverty 
and simplicity, and when dying 
made no will, saying that he had 
nothing to leave. Long before St. 
Benedict he drew up a monastic 
rule for monks and nuns, mild, 
practical and wise, that has sur- 
vived to our day, somewhat modi- 
fied, and has attracted through the 
ages many saintly men and women, 
among them the author of the Imi- 
tation of Christ whose holy work 
sounds often like a faithful echo 
of St. Augustine. In his writings 
can be found a complete code of 
Christian morality, adapted to all 
conditions and circumstances, 
based on the Scriptures, and inter- 
preted with pity and sympathy for 
the anxieties of the average Chris- 
tian in an evil and hostile world. 
He is the earliest and has always 
been the chief master of the ascet- 
ical life, distinguished for prudence, 
moderation, and good sense. 

In his recent edition of the Con- 
fessions Dr. Labriolle notes that 
much of the stock diction of as- 
cetical and mystical theology, old 
and new, is taken from St. Augus- 
tine. 

St. Augustine may be called the 
popular theologian of the medieval 
world inasmuch as he provided it 
with several small manuals of great 
practical value for their rich con- 
tent and their attractive style. 
Thus, his little “Enchiridion,” writ- 
ten for a friend, is the earliest Latin 
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manual of dogmatic theology; com- 
petent scholars speak of it even 
now as a “truly golden work.” We 
owe him also an admirable little 
book on the best method of reli- 
gious instruction for convert pa- 
gans, heretics, and Jews. It is a 
masterpiece of pedagogical analy- 
sis. Our earliest manual of Scrip- 
tural study was written by him, 
and was for centuries the beloved 
guide of the medieval clergy. To 
this indispensable work he added 
a delightful “Guide for Preachers,” 
our first manual of ecclesiastical 
rhetoric. On the other hand several 
of his most famous works, though 
composed for a general public, are 
so full and compact, so logical in 
method, so lucid in style, so duly 
proportioned, that they fall easily 
into the class of manuals. He 
seemed to know, as it were by in- 
stinct, that he was taking stock of 
all past learning of any value to 
Holy Church, preparatory to the 
wonderful new adventure of human 
life that was staging about him, the 
great new voyage of mankind 
whose horizon, both mental and 
physical, lay far beyond the blue 
Mediterranean that rolled in daily 
on the white beaches of Hippo. 
Along them he loved to walk and 
meditate, and their phenomena he 
has often described with the eye of 
a painter and the heart of a poet. 
Somewhere along these beaches 
legend, deeply veracious, has placed 
his meeting with the child-angel 
who enlightened him in a pictur- 
esque but conclusive way as to the 
capacity of the human mind in face 
of the divine mysteries. 









THE AFFECTIONATE NEMESIS 


By VarA MACBETH JONES 


“TY\OWN, Ajax, down! Look out, 
you brute! Help... help!” 

The words, blustering, fear laden, 
shrilled up from the prison yard to 
Slicker Jim Doherty’s cell, causing 
him to put aside hastily his pan of 
food and rush to the bars of his 
open window against which he ea- 
gerly pressed his squat, upkempt 
form. 

The tableau he beheld, a story 
and a half below him, brought a 
malicious grin to his wizened, 
sharp-jawed face. Jud Sessler, one 
of the guards, was cowering in a 
corner of the stone wall, while over 
him reared a huge, rusty-haired 
Dane straining at a chain, his ears 
flattened menacingly, his muscles 
taut. 


“Get out! Then Sessler 


Help!” 
gave a gasp of relief as the door to- 
ward which he had been warily ad- 


vancing when cornered, opened, 
and the powerful figure of Sheriff 
Hundley came through. 

Hundley strode to the dog’s side, 
grabbed his collar, hurled him back 
on his haunches. The Dane 
crouched low, and gathered his 
muscles for another spring. 

“Back, I say!” Hundley roared 
sternly. To which command Ajax 
gave grudging obedience, but with 
red rimmed glare and saliva flecked 
pants of protest. 

Sessler lost no time leaping to a 
safe distance. “Well, here’s where 
I quit!—if you’re goin’ to keep that 
man-eater ’round here!” he an- 
nounced heatedly. 

“Quit, and be damned!” his su- 
perior retorted; “for just as long as 
I'm saddled with a jail that almost 


e 
straddles the border, that little 
‘man-eater’ is going to be on the 
job!” 

“I’m not blamin’ you for keepin’ 
a dog to ride hard on you’re prison- 
ers, Sheriff,” Sessler argued, “but 
what’s the sense of keepin’ one 
that’s so danged savage even a 
guard can’t get past him?” 

“You think I want a lap-poodle?” 
Hundley scoffed, then paused as he 
glanced up and glimpsed Slicker 
Jim peering down. Doherty was 
one of the toughest customers the 
little San Paola prison had ever 
housed. Awaiting trial for the 
ruthless killing of a policeman dur- 
ing a raid on a nearby border joint 
—with an Eastern crime record in 
the offing that was notorious—not 
only had his sojourn been marked 
from the start with surly insubor- 
dination that deprived him of asso- 
ciation with his fellow prisoners at 
mess and recreation—but a covert 
report had lately reached Hundley 
that Slicker Jim was boasting of 
being primed for a get-away which 
he meant to put over by a specimen 
of the “slick” tactics that had 
gained him his sobriquet. 

Hundley’s eyes narrowed, he 
raised his voice, and spoke mean- 
ingly. 

“Why, I wouldn’t take a million 
for that dog! I’ve trained him to 
be the best grappler and trailer in 
the State, and his record does him 
proud! Not a fade-out from this 
caboose since I got him! No siree! 
Ajax is a man-eater—and plays no 
favorites! And if there’s anybody 
’round here doubts it, just let them 
run foul of him once. If they don’t 









get their livers ripped out, I miss 
my guess. That’s the kind of little 
joker I keep up my sleeve!” 

Slicker Jim still hovered near the 
bars, his slits of eyes glinting mock- 
ingly. “But Slicker Jim’s got a 
slicker one up his sleeve, ol’ dear, 
as you'll find out a’fore this night’s 
over,” he muttered as he turned 
back to his pan of food. He eyed it 
greedily, but did not eat more. In- 
stead, he secured a greasy bag from 
a shelf, emptied the remainder of 
the beans and hard-tack in it, thrust 
it out of sight, then threw himself 
on his bunk. 

There he remained inanimate 
until the click at his cell door 
warned him the locks were being 
tested for the night, until the lights 
in the corridor were dimmed, until 
the silence that settled over the 
place was broken only by an occa- 
sional creak of cot or resonant 
snore. Then he slipped warily to 
his feet, secured the bag, and tip- 
toed to the window. 

It was a clear night with a star- 
sprinkled sky that sent revealing 
beams over the prison, a three-story 
old stone structure with the living 
quarters of Sheriff Hundley and 
his staff flanking the highway, in 
the rear the prisoner’s quarters, 
with a double tier of cell blocks fac- 
ing a high stone wall. Beyond it 
Slicker Jim could see the flickering 
lights of the village; far off he 
could catch a glimpse of the hazy 
rim of purple hills silhouetted 
against the sky. Mexican hills... 
At sight of them Slicker Jim sucked 
in his lips hissingly. 

Then he turned his attention to 
the yard. The Great Dane paced 
there, a lonely sentinel. And, al- 


though released from the confines 
of the chain that kept him under 
Slicker Jim’s window by day, he 
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still lingered there, his eyes con- 
stantly turning to the convict’s win- 
dow. Now, becoming aware of the 
shadowy presence, he stopped 
short. But there was nothing sin- 
ister in his attitude. Instead, the 
big body suddenly became vibrant 
with friendliness. 

Slicker Jim’s lips grimaced over 
blackened stubs. In an oily whis- 
per he addressed the dog, the suave 
intonation at strange variance with 
the words. 

“Waitin’ fer yer chow, as per 
usual, ain’t you, you damned glut- 
ton? Well, here goes, an’ I hope ter 
hell you choke on it!” 

Ajax quivered a _ grateful re- 
sponse, gulped down the descend- 
ing morsels, then raised pleading 
eyes for more, while the barest 
suggestion of a smothered whine 
welled up from his throat. 

“Quiet—er you don’t git it!” 
Slicker Jim tensely cautioned. Im- 
mediately the sound was sup- 
pressed. Satisfied, the man tossed 
down more food. 

“I wonder what ol’ Hundley 
would think of my trainin’?” he 
gloated. 

The feeding ended, Ajax still lin- 
gered, managing to bring himself 
nearer Slicker Jim by rearing 
against the prison wall, his eyes 
straining upward with mute friend- 
liness, his great muscles quivering 
the affection he could not voice. 

His ardor filled the prisoner with 
delight. He saluted the dog airily. 

“Well, let’s have our li'l talky- 
talk, ol’ dear,” he purred. Then 
broke off hastily and backed to his 
cot as a step sounded in the corri- 
dor. It was Mehaffy, the inside 
man, beginning his round of night 
patrol. But Slicker Jim carried 
with him remembrance of that ea- 
ger form below his window, and 
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gloated over it as he lay simulating 
sleep. 

So that was the li’l “man-eater” 
ol’ Hundley had trained to eat ’em 
alive! Yeah, the li'l “man-eater” 
every yap on the place was so locoed 
over they’d rather face a gat than 
pass him. Sure! the li’l “man-eat- 
er” they all hated like hell!—bel- 
lered cusses at from their windows! 
—pelted with anything they could 
git their paws on!—not seein’ that 
all the time they were only makin’ 
the damn cur more savage. And 
of course not one of the boobs had 
ever thought of makin’ friends with 
him instead! 

The convict grinned in the dark. 
But it hadn’t taken Slicker Jim long 
to dope out that plan! And to put 
it through, too, though it meant 
harder work than bein’ a monkey 
trainer in a Zoo! It meant stuffin’ 
the whelp’s gut and lettin his own 
It meant billin’ and 


go empty! 
cooin’ to him half the night! It 
meant sweatin’ blood makin’ him 
savvy he must keep back his damn 


bark. . . . But it was worth it— 
worth it!—the slickest trick of his 
career! — and sometime to-night 
he’d prove it... 

That time came shortly after 
midnight. Slicker Jim had men- 
tally rehearsed every move. He 
waited until Mehaffy’s receding 
footsteps led to the second tier. 
Leaping from his cot, Slicker Jim 
hastily bunched his bed clothing to 
look like a huddled form. Then 
again to the window whose bars he 
had been furtively prying loose for 
days. It was comparatively easy 
to bend them back now. One he 
completely wrenched loose and 
thrust into his shirt. 

At the first sound of the convict’s 
activities Ajax reared up against 
the wall. Instantly Slicker Jim 
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called down his guarded command 
for quiet, and whispered the in- 
junction over and over again as he 
worked. In a brief time he had an 
aperture sufficiently large for him 
to squeeze through. Feet first he 
went over the sill, hung for an in- 
stant by his hands, then dropped. 

It was the moment of descent he 
feared most. 

“Quiet! ... quiet! ... quiet!” he 
kept hissing. Would the damned 
beast fail him now? 

But the nervous, quivering ani- 
mal, watching his every move, did 
not betray his trust. As Slicker 
Jim struck ground, Ajax pressed 
close. The convict could hear him 
valiantly holding back the little 
whines of joy that choked his 
throat. But no sound cut the air. 

“Down! down! you fool!” Slick- 
er Jim commanded as the dog sud- 
denly leaped against him, and tried 
to lick his face. Obediently Ajax 
dropped back to all fours and stood 
at alert attention. 

The man stealthily drew the cell 
bar from his shirt. 

“Nice ol’ feller,” he softly whee- 
died as he patted the Great Dane’s 
head. Then as the dog gave his 
outstretched hand an ecstatic lap 
with moist tongue, the convict 
brought the heavy rod down with 
crushing force on the brown head. 
Once—twice, a third time, the iron 
battered against flesh and bone. 
Then, as the big body went down 
in a muddled heap the man fled 
across the yard, dug hands ard feet 
between the projecting stones of 
the wall, managed to work his way 
up with gorilla-like agility, and a 
moment later disappeared over the 
top into the darkness. 

The first laps of Slicker Jim’s 
flight went slick as a whistle. Turn- 
ing his back on jail and town, he 











found that the unfrequented coun- 
try roads, alfalfa covered fields, and 
clumps of woodland offered him 
endless sanctuary. All he need do 

was forge ahead in the direction of 

those hills whose outline had been 

mocking him for weeks... 

Several hours of steady loping 
went by without a hitch, save a 
shortage of “running wind” toward 
the end. But Slicker Jim knew he 
must cover as much ground as he 
could before daybreak. Leave, too, 
the scattered ranches behind him 
as soon as he could. But not too 
soon. He’d better have some grub 
on hand if he got stranded. 

Through a screen of trees that 
sheltered it from the main road he 
suddenly glimpsed an _ unpreten- 
tious little ranch house set well 
back from the road. He skulked to 
the rear of it, ears and eyes 
strained. But not even the suspi- 
cious sniff of a watch dog reached 
him. So far, so good! 

Slicker Jim made his way to a 
lean-to and peered through a win- 
dow, open save for a rusted wire 
screen. Satisfied with his inspec- 
tion of the interior, he ripped the 
mesh from its holdings, swung a 
leg over the low sill, and entered. 
Avoiding contact with the crude ta- 
ble and chairs scattered about, he 
took stock of his surroundings. His 
surmise was correct. The place 
was a store room. Biscuit, canned 
goods, coffee and sugar were in the 
cupboard; rashers of bacon hung 
from a rafter; apples and potatoes 
bulged in sacks on a bench. 

Slicker Jim quickly emptied one 
of the sacks and began to refill it. 
Beans, biscuits, apples . . . Hell, 
what easy picking! 

A creaking sound from a stair- 
way just beyond the door that led 
into the house proper suddenly 
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petrified him into inaction. With 
suspended breath he waited, his 
eyes glued on the door. Noiseless- 
ly it swung back, and the tall, 
dauntless figure of a white-haired 
old woman stood there, holding a 
gray wrapper about her spare form 
with one blue-veined hand; in the 
other was an old-fashioned, long 
barreled pistol which she pointed 
at the convict. 

The clear gray eyes in the seamed 
face took in the situation at a 
glance. 

“Well,” she said in even tones; 
“s’pose now you put them things 
right back where you got them!” 

A seething anger burned in Slick- 
er Jim’s veins. To have his hand 
called like this! But his face did 
not register his fury. Instead, it 
became a mask of pleading. 

“I’m starvin’, lady,” he whined. 

“Stealin’, you mean!” she re- 
turned quietly. “You put them 
things back!” 

The convict dropped the bag on 
the bench. “What kind of woman 
are you?” he demanded; “seein’ a 
starvin’ man at your door, an’.. .” 

“Honest men don’t starve!” the 
old woman broke in. “There’s 
plenty of work to be had in this val- 
ley for the askin’.” 

Slicker Jim was studying that 
dauntless face. The old hag... Oh, 
if he only hadn’t lost that cell bar 
somewhere in his flight! 

“But I been sick,” he broke in 
protestingly. “Never been myself 
since I had the flu, but I managed to 
keep goin’ "till a couple a’months 
ago.” (That was a slick one, if she 
only got the point of it!) “Been up 
against it ever since, an’ with a wife 
an’ kiddies to boot .. .” 

The slit eyes kept ferreting the 
clear old gray ones. Wasn’t she 
weakening just a little? 
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“A fam’ly?” she questioned. 
“Where'd you come from?” 

“Been hangin’ out in San Paola,” 
he returned glibly. (Another slick 
one!) “But now we're camped a 
mile back, tryin’ to make it to my 
wife’s folks at San Antone. But I 
don’t think any of us’ll hold out— 
both kids ailin’—not a penny .. .” 

Yes, the old hag was wavering! 
The gun became lax in her fingers, 
her face softened. 

“Well,” she said slowly; “s’pose 
I call my son downstairs an’ you 
talk things over with him. If 
you’re on the square, he’ll do right 
by you. My lands! if you’ve got a 
wife an’ sick babies, he'll likely 
want to hitch up an’ drive back to 
camp with you!” 

“God’ll reward you both,” Slicker 
Jim quavered. “But first lemme 
put this grub back a’fore he sees 
what I’ve been up to!” 

With a shame-faced grin he lifted 


the sack. The next minute it came 
hurling through the air with ter- 
rific force, striking the aged woman 


full in the face. She lurched back- 
ward, then toppled to the floor, the 
gun clattering from her grasp. Im- 
mediately there came the creak of 
bedsprings from overhead, the thud 
of bare feet on the floor, an urgent 
call: “Hey, Ma! That you down 
there?” 

Slicker Jim kicked one inert old 
hand aside, grabbed the gun, leaped 
through the window. At a little 
distance before him loomed a for- 
est. Likely it was the beginning of 
the foothills he must cross before 
he came to the Rio Grande, he told 
himself. So him for it! 

Another hour of unimpeded prog- 
ress went by. Finally Slicker Jim 
began to slacken his pace. He 
sagged against a fallen tree trunk, 
wondering if he dare call a halt for 
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a little while. His muscles were 
trembling from the unaccustomed 
exercise. Still, it was the night 
hours that counted! 

It was while Slicker Jim was in 
this mood of indecision that he sud- 
denly jerked upright and peered 
over his shoulder. He could not 
see far, for the forest was wrapped 
in dense shadows. But back of him 
some one was coming. The crack- 
ling underbrush told him that. 

The convict dodged hastily be- 
hind a clump of heaped brush and 
crouched low, not even daring to 
raise his head lest some filtering 
moonbeam betray him to whatever 
was coming . . . coming straight to 
his hiding place ... nearer. . . near- 
er every minute... 

Then, even as he held his breath 
in stifling suspense, a form hurled 
out of the gloom, pinning him to 
the earth. 

At the impact Slicker Jim gave 
a snort of terror and thrust out 
shaking arms—to find Ajax loom- 
ing over him with pants of exhaus- 
tion. The animal’s head was 
gashed and swollen, one ear hung 
limp, dried blood matted the great 
neck. But his tail was wagging, his 
eyes glowing, his front feet pawing 
affectionately at the huddled form. 

Slicker Jim thrust him aside. 
“Be quiet, damn you!” he whis- 
pered menacingly. He was trying 
to grasp the situation. Having 
bungled the job with Ajax, and 
since the animal had tracked him 
down, Hundley and his men must 
be on the trail. Hell! ... If he only 
had struck water somewhere to 
cover up his tracks! But the near- 
est approach to it had been a half- 
dried irrigation ditch back at the 
ranch where he had put the slick 
trick over on the old hag... 

He tried to plan some course. It 








seemed the only thing left for him 
to do was get to a clearing and 
strike a trail direct to the Rio 
Grande; even the move to the open 
brought added danger. But first he 
must get rid of Ajax, and rid of him 
for good! 

The fugitive’s stubby fingers 
ached for the feel of a knife be- 
tween them. To slit the beast’s 
throat was the only sure way! 
Then he pulled out the long bar- 
reled gun. He dared not risk a 
shot. He would have to use the 
butt end—and do it pronto. Any 
minute Ajax might let out a bark. 
Slicker Jim looked speculatively at 
the big brown creaiure who had set- 
tled back on dejected haunches fol- 
lowing his rebuff, his eyes turning 
beseechingly on the convict. 

“Nice ol’ dog!” Slicker Jim 
purred in forgiving tones, bending 
over the dog. Instantly Ajax made 
a friendly leap forward. With 
lightning movement the man 
brought the heavy pistol through 
the air. 

But Ajax swerved the blow by a 
hair’s breadth and crouched to the 
ground again, while from his throat 
came a reproachful bay. And hard- 
ly had the echoes died away before 
a shot rang out in the distance. 
And then another. Signals! The 
place must be filled with men! 

Slicker Jim stood rooted in his 
tracks. It was then that all the 
pent-up hatred in his heart toward 
Ajax broke forth. To get even with 
that cur he would risk everything! 
Suddenly he thrust the gun against 
the big head and pulled the trigger. 

Only a click answered his effort. 
He tried again and again, but it was 
futile. In fury he snapped back 


the bolt. The chamber was empty. 
And that was the gun the old hag 
had stuck under his nose! 
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In mad rage Slicker Jim hurled 
the weapon into the road. The next 
moment he was plunging through 
the shadowy depths at full speed, 
the dog loping after him, and not 
stopping until they came to a patch 
of clearing far beyond. There, 
spent, breathless, the convict sought 
shelter in the shadow of a huge 
bowlder jutting on the side of a roll- 
ing mesa. A few feet off Ajax came 
to a halt, eyeing the convict uncer- 
tainly, but showing his willingness 
to respond to any friendly advances 
by a tentative wag of the tail. 

The silvery moon was waning. 
Streaks of dawn flooded the sky. 
At Slicker Jim’s feet the land 
dipped away in rounded swells, its 
surface studded with clumps of 
mesquite and chaparral until it 
reached an expanse of table-land be- 
low. And there, still so far off they 
were dwarfed to pigmy size, several 
men were picking their way along 
a trail. 

The convict’s gaze riveted on 
them, then swerved to the dog. How 
was he to get rid of him? 

Slicker Jim’s roving glance sud- 
denly rested on a weather-beaten 
adobe nearly hidden in a thicket 
on a hillside not a hundred feet 
away. That it had long been aban- 
doned could be seen at a glance. A 
heavy door swayed from broken 
hinges. All about it chaparral and 
greasewood grew so high that only 
from Slicker Jim’s elevated position 
was the domed roof noticeable. 

He considered hastily. He could 
wall Ajax in that hut tight as a 
tomb. The risk of the place being 
spied out was remote. 

Slicker Jim turned to the down- 
cast dog. “Now you”—and he let 
fall foul words—“come along with 
me!” But the tone was cooing. 
Slicker Jim was back in form again. 
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And Ajax responded with an eager 
leap of joy, following the speeding 
man down the hill. 

Closer inspection showed two 
windows in the hut, but both heav- 
ily boarded. Slicker Jim managed 
to drag back the heavy door. Gloom 
wrapped the musty emptiness with- 
in. The dog at his heels thrust an 
inquisitive nose through the door- 
way. 

“Sic him, boy!” the convict said 
urgently. Then, as Ajax ventured 
over the threshold, he raised his 
foot and gave the great body a ter- 
rific kick that sent him reeling into 
the moldy darkness. He slammed 
the heavy door shut, thumping it 
into position with hurried blows. 
He managed to drive a_ stake 
through the broken clasp. He hur- 
riedly rolled several large bowlders 
against the improvised fortification. 
Then he turned and fled as one pos- 
sessed, his eyes on the hills outlined 


against a dawn-streaked horizon. 
On and on Slicker Jim went. His 

hunger made him dizzy, his throat 

was parched. He saw no signs of 


human habitation for a time. By 
sun-up he reached the pinnacle of a 
second foothill. From there the 
border line stood out in bold relief. 
Soon, he decided, he might hope to 
gaze before him and catch the gleam 
of the Rio Grande. His flight would 
be ended. Ended! 

Buoyed up by the_ thought, 
Slicker Jim staggered on. At last 
every breath became a stab. His 
face and hands were bleeding from 
contact with brush and low-hang- 
ing branch. His feet were twin 
aches. 

The scenery began to change. 
He glimpsed table-lands stretching 
into infinite horizon, or breaking 
into gray ledges. Here and there a 
house topped a mesa. He sighted a 
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figure on horseback driving a flock 
of sheep. Once he skirted a town, 
coming so close to its Mexican 
quarter he could hear the cries of 
children and yelps of dogs. 

A little farther—and then at last 
his reward. He stood on the edge 
of a steep bank, its surface thickly 
studded with trees and brush. He 
peered down and caught the silver 
ripple of water between the ara- 
besque of foliage; water that lapped 
free soil! Judging by the current, 
it was no mean stream, either! But 
Slicker Jim considered himself a 
pretty slick swimmer, so what were 
the odds? 

It was while Slicker Jim stood 
there in contemplation that a re- 
sounding bay clear as a bell cut the 
air. Then a shrill whistle—answer- 
ing shouts—and rushing footsteps. 

The convict whirled about; tried 
to plan some subtle move. But a 
posse was upon him. Was hem- 
ming him in. He caught the out- 
line of moving forms through the 
trees. In desperation he caught at 
a hickory branch near at hand and 
swung himself upward. The act 
was almost involuntary. He knew 
it was useless as he did it. The 
searchers were at his heels—Hund- 
ley—Ajax, now on leash—a group 
of men behind them! 

The dog strained madly at his 
strap. He gave a sudden lurch that 
freed him, shot past the tree where 
the fugitive crouched, whirled back, 
and with another triumphant bay 
began pawing at its trunk. The 
men surrounded it. Hundley, level- 
ing a gun at the leafy screen, acted 
as spokesman: “Got you, eh? Stale 
stuff; this border stunt!” Then to 
one of the men: “Go back and get 
the horses, and if you run across 
Layton and his crowd, tell him the 
hunt’s off.” 















Ajax still leaped about the tree, 
his eyes boring upward. Hundley 
took handcuffs from his pocket and 
passed them to a companion. Then 
he again spoke to Slicker Jim: 
“Well, come down!” 

The convict started to lower 
himself at the command. But at 
his first move Ajax became even 
more animated. His eyes rolled, 
his tail whipped the air. Slicker 
Jim suspended action. A new fear 
seized him. What was back of that 
damn beast’s actions? Might he 
not be harboring some grudge by 
this time? 

“Hold that dog!” he exclaimed 
fearfully. Hundley put a restrain- 
ing hand on Ajax’s collar. 

Slicker Jim lowered himself from 
the tree. And on the instant Ajax 
tore loose from Hundley, pounced 
on him, bore him to the ground. 

Confusion followed. The men 
jumped back, the sheriff’s gun was 
lowered for the first time. Slicker 
Jim was in a panic. He struck out 
blindly at the dog’s leaping body. 
The onlooker’s faces danced before 
him. He caught Hundley’s remark: 
“Hell, I never knew Ajax to go for 
anyone with such fierceness!” 

But Slicker Jim suddenly under- 
stood. Ajax’s actions were not 
prompted by malice. That heavy 
body rearing over him, those moist 
jaws at his throat, that wild paw- 
ing ... it was only the dog’s clumsy 
way of showing his affection. 

Slicker Jim’s mind was keyed to 
rapid thinking. A few feet away 
was that steep incline. Below it the 
river. Once he made it he could 
take a chance at plunging across its 
seething depths to safety. 

He clutched at Ajax’s body, got a 
hold, and pretending to be in the 
throes of a tremendous struggle, 
rolled to the edge of the incline. 
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Taking a firmer clasp on the brown 
hide he went sliding down the 
bank, shielding himself with the 
squirming dog. 

Confusion reigned above. “He’s 
done for!” some one shouted. Sev- 
eral shots followed. Aimed at him, 
it was Ajax’s intervening body that 
acted as target. The dog gave a 
piercing howl, came against the 
convict with sagging weight. Slick- 
er Jim was hurled against a ledge 
overhanging the water, bounded off, 
and was suddenly engulfed in surg- 
ing depths. 

He came up an instant later, 
ducked, stroked out under water 
along the bank. But the plunge 
left him short-winded. He man- 
aged a few more strokes, then came 
to the surface again, grasping at 
the overhanging branches of a 
mammoth water cypress whose 
limbs spread out in a network of 
foliage that dipped below the water 
line. Carefully Slicker Jim dragged 
himself up into the dense, leafy 
refuge. His feet could not touch 
bottom, but with straining fingers 
he could hang on. 

He found he was but a few feet 
upstream from the rock where 
Ajax’s body had landed, and still 
lay. Hundley and his men were 
swarming down the bank. The 
sheriff reached the ledge first and 
bent over the dog. Ajax rolled his 
head and groaned. His master 
probed him with careful finger, then 
announced: “One of the bullets 
potted him in the side, and he 
seems pretty well bunged up from 
the fall.” 

Then the group turned its atten- 
tion to the river. ‘“‘He’s a goner,” 
one of the men remarked. Slicker 
Jim knew they referred to him. 

“He must have been hit, and gone 
down like a log,” another supple- 
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mented. Hundley shaded his eyes 
and peered about. “Well, we'll not 
give up yet,” he said. 

Slicker Jim began to feel the 
strain on his wrists unbearable, and 
eased his weight. He made the 
move fearfully, his straining eyes 
on the rock so near at hand. None 
of the men gave a sign. Not so 
Ajax. Still stretched there helpless, 
his head was on a level with Slicker 
Jim’s. And all at once it dawned 
on the convict that not only were 
Ajax’s eyes focused on his hiding 
spot, but that they dilated at his 
furtive move. A moment later Ajax 
whimpered. Slicker Jim held his 
breath. 

From the bank there now came 
hailing shouts. It was the member 
of the posse who had gone for the 
horses. Plans for the next move 


were discussed. Hundley reached 
a decision. 
“T’ll stay here with the dog,” he 


announced. “Marston,”—this to one 
of his companions on the rock,— 
“suppose you keep watch with me. 
The rest of you ride to the first 
town; that’ll be St. Mary’s. Get a 
launch there, and one of you come 
back with it. We can scour the 
river for a mile, or two. Then we'll 
land back at St. Mary’s and get a 
machine to tote Ajax home.” 

The men obeyed, leaving Hund- 
ley and his deputy on the rock. 
The sheriff began pacing its nar- 
row confines, his eyes scanning in 
every direction; but his gaze, when 
it chanced to sweep the spot where 
Slicker Jim kept his perilous hold, 
passed by all unsuspecting. But not 
once did Ajax’s eyes waver from 
the maze of latticed vine and 
matted bough where he hung. And 
the dog was beginning to recover 
from the inertia that first held him. 
After awhile he even attempted to 
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struggle to his haunches, only to 
collapse with a groan. 

Hundley and Marston bent over 
him. “He’s coming ’round,” the 
latter remarked. 

The sheriff nodded. “I hope so! 
I'd hate darn bad to lose a fellow 
like Ajax. He’s been putting up the 
best struggle to get his man I ever 
saw.” 

“But I wonder how Doherty put 
it over on him last night?” Marston 
remarked. 

“He got hold of something and 
doped Ajax. We found crumbs 
under his cell window. Then he 
battered the poor beast up for good 
measure.” 

Hundley paused and patted 
Ajax’s head. “But it took more 
than dope and blows to settle this 
boy! I wish you could have heard 
the rumpus he was raising when 
we found him in the yard. Pawing 
at the wall, howling like mad, wild 
to be off, and when we finally 
started—man! didn’t he cover the 
ground! Once he disappeared for 
over an hour, then we heard him 
baying over by Bay Ridge, and 
when we got there he was just 
coming out of an old adobe. He'd 
burrowed a hole right through the 
side of it. Showed Doherty must 
have been hiding there earlier in 
the chase! And you saw yourself 
how he made for Doherty when he 
came down from that tree. . .” 

Slicker Jim, hearing Hundley’s 
recital, could have laughed aloud at 
his wholesale misinterpretation of 
the affair, from “doped” crumbs to 
the mud hut episode. But he was 
suffering too acutely from his hang- 
ing position to indulge in mirth. 
His suspended body was wracked 
with pain; the constant surge of 
water threatened to dislodge him 
from his leafy screen; his wrists 
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seemed to be tearing from their 
sockets. Stifled gasps of agony be- 
gan to break from his stiffening 
lips. If he could only ease his 
weight a little! 
tempted the slightest change of po- 
sition, Ajax became agitated; began 
to whine, cr struggle upright again. 
And all the while his eyes remained 
immovably fixed on the spot where 
Slicker Jim hid. 

It was really that stare that har- 
ried the convict more than his 
physical discomfort. There they 
were, man and dog, not ten yards 
apart, their heads on a level, and 
Ajax’s unwinking eyes boring— 
boring—into his own. A mental 
horror began to grip Slicker Jim; 
horror intensified when he discov- 
ered that the dog, all unnoticed by 
Hundley and Marston, was begin- 
ning to crawl laboriously, inch by 
inch, to the edge of the rock. 

Momentary relief came. A her- 


alding whistle cut the air; a mo- 
ment later a little gasoline launch 
came into view. 

Slicker Jim gulped thankfully. 
Thank God, they would all be leav- 


ing! Not that the hunt was at an 
end. Even now Hundley was pre- 
paring to scour the vicinity in the 
boat. But for a little while that 
particular spot would be clear. He 
could watch for his chance, drop, 
and swim across the river. 

The men made a move for de- 
parture. Hundley and Marston at- 
tempted to get Ajax into the launch. 
But at their every effort he pro- 
tested, whining tremulously. 

“Guess he feels pretty rotten,” 


But when he at- - 
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Hundley remarked. “Ease up as 
much as you can in lifting him. 
And get some coats in the boat to 
put him on.” 

But Slicker Jim knew why Ajax 
trembled and slunk back from the 
men’s hands. His distraught gaze 
toward the cypress told the tale! 

Finally the task was accom- 
plished. With much difficulty the 
unwieldy body was raised and de- 
posited in the craft. The men took 
their places. . 

Slicker Jim waited, nerves and 
muscles at the breaking point. The 
launch began belching out its pre- 
liminary chugs; it shook, swayed, 
heaved into position, its nose point- 
ing down the river. Ajax, limbered 
by the handling, crawled to the side 
of the boat and pressed close, his 
eyes strained toward the cypress. 

Then, as the launch began to ride 
the current, he lurched unsteadily 
to his feet. For the second he held 
his tottering poise. Then he gave 
a roar of protest, hurled himself 
over the side, struck water. 

Immediately the engine 
stilled, the men shouting. 

Floundering, gasping, Ajax sank, 
only to appear again. With awk- 
ward, impeded stroke he made for 
the big tree. With jerky, flounder- 
ing dog paddle he somehow man- 
aged to cover the intervening space. 
And then, with a last heroic effort 
he found foothold in the interlaced 
branches and pawed aside the leafy 
screen, his throat torn with whines 
of joy as he attempted to lick the 
face of the squirming, bedraggled 
figure hanging there. 


was 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLICISM IN SOUTH INDIA 


_. a foreign observer who visits 
the busy centers of Northern 
India, it would appear that India is 
a Hindu and Mohammedan coun- 
try chiefly engaged in a political 
warfare against the British Govern- 
ment. To them the only figures 
that count are a Gandhi leading his 


disciples against the existing gov- 
ernment, or a Tagore “warbling his 


native wood notes wild.” Their ob- 
servation very seldom reaches the 
romantic, nay, enchanting country 
of Malabar lying along the south- 
western coast of that ancient coun- 
try. This beautiful land which has 
been producing from time immemo- 
rial, the pepper and ginger for the 
consumption of the whole world, 
has been a Christian land ever since 
the time of the Apostle St. Thomas, 
who according to well attested tra- 
ditions founded seven churches in 
this land. Even to this day this 
country, situated amidst pagan sur- 
roundings, can boast with pardon- 
able pride that a third of its popu- 
lation is Christian and that mainly 
Catholic, even though politically it 
is governed by two native Maha 
Rajahs belonging to the conserva- 
tive variety of Hinduism. 


The impression that such a flour- 
ishing state of Christianity in a pa- 
gan land would produce on a Chris- 
tian, hailing from Great Britain has 
been, oddly enough, imagined by a 
native historian in the following 
words: 


“The importance of the work of 
Christian evangelization in Hindu 
Malabar may be better understood 
if we reverse the situation and pic- 
ture to ourselves eight million Hin- 
dus distributed over every county, 
district and parish of England and 
Wales, owning 30,000 temples hav- 
ing endowments of lands and gar- 
dens attached to every one of them, 
and severally dedicated to Siva or 
Vishnu or the Goddess Bhagavati, 
and having close by numerous 
tanks and rivers provided with neat 
and spacious bathing ghats, which 
only a Hindu could rightly appre- 
ciate, and wells reserved for cook- 
ing and drinking purposes, and 
groves of the ficus religiosa and the 
Nim tree or their more congenial 
substitutes suitable to an English 
climate growing luxuriantly on 
their banks, with stone images of 
Ganesa and the snake-gods planted 





under them, and a perennial flow 
of devout Hindu worshipers, men 
in their multicolored dhoties and 
scarves and women in their charm- 
ing silk saris and velvet bodices 
richly embroidered with gold lace 
and pearls, their raven black hair 
smoothed with fragrant unguents 
and tied into large knots covered 
with sweet smelling jasmine and 
rose, their foreheads beautified with 
the distinguished caste marks of 
either the ancient ‘Tilakom,’ or the 
perfumed sandal or the crimson 
‘kumkumom’ illumining their 
gladsome faces, which remind you 
of the Milky Way in the sky, ‘a 
meeting of the gentle lights with- 
out a name’ and carrying in their 
hands on well-polished silver basins 
flowers and fruit offerings to tem- 
ple deities, and all laden from top 
to toe with elegantly wrought and 
resplendent jewels of gold and sil- 
ver, pearls, diamonds and rubies 
after the fashion of their fellow- 
religionists in India, making their 
morning rounds of prayer and 
‘Pujah’ to their hearts’ content, or 
celebrating the car festival of the 
temple god or accompanying in 
thousands the procession of the 
idol with native music, sounding of 
bells and beat of drums with the 
usual accompaniment of torches, 
‘Cadinas’ and pyrotechnics—all un- 
molested and unhindered under the 
protection of the English police and 
the English magistracy, and let the 
reader fancy that this happy state 
of things has been going on in 
Christian England since 52 A. D., 
what impression would this scene 
produce on the prosaic English 
mind, and what a testimonial does 
it not offer to the wisdom and toler- 
ance of former English administra- 
tions since the time of the Druids?” 

iTravancore State Manual. Vol. Il. Pp. 118-9. 
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The Christian population of this 
ancient land is at present divided 
into Catholics, Jacobites, Reform 
Party and Protestants, with a 
sprinkling of Nestorians in the 
north and middle districts. The 
history of the rapid progress of the 
Catholics and the constant disinte- 
gration of the non-Catholic denom- 
inations is fraught with much in- 
terest, not only for the historian, 
but for ordinary readers as well. 
When the Portuguese under 
Vasco Da Gama rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope and cast anchor off 
the coast of Malabar in 1498, they 
were delighted to hear of the exist- 
ence of a primitive Christian 
Church in the Far East. A close 
alliance soon sprang up between 
the Malabar Christians and the 
Portuguese traders. On December 
7, 1502, the Christians of South In- 
dia applied to Vasco Da Gama for 
protection against their Moham- 
medan neighbors and presented to 
him the scepter of their ancient 
Christian monarch, as a sign that 
they became the vassals of the 
King of Portugal. Vasco Da Gama 
thereupon dressed his ship with 
flags, assembled around him his 
most brilliant suite, fired a salvo 
with all his artillery, formally ac- 
cepted the scepter in the name of 
the King of Portugal and dismissed 
the Christian envoys with gifts, as- 
suring them that fleets even more 
powerful would soon arrive which 
would free them from their neigh- 
bors. The alliance thus begun 
continued so that within a cen- 
tury the Malabar Christians who 
were at that time governed by East- 
ern Bishops sent from the Catholic 
Patriarch of Babylon, gradually fell 
under the rule of the Portuguese 
Jesuit Bishops who had their seat 
at Cranganore, one of the most an- 
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cient seaports in India. Some of 
the Malabar Christians now began 
to deplore the stepmotherly policy 
followed by the Latin prelate to- 
wards their Eastern liturgy and 
frequently appealed to the Eastern 
Patriarchate to send them a Syrian 
prelate. 

The answer to these appeals was 
the arrival at Surat in 1652 of a 
simple Eastern monk who sent out 
a letter to the St. Thomas Chris- 
tians of Malabar in which among 
other things he said: 


“Behold! I, Ignatius, Patriarch of 
all India and of the Chinese, send 
you a letter by the hands of the 
deacons who came here from your 
country. ... Come, my sons, heark- 
en unto me and learn from me that 
all power is given to me by Our 
Lord the Pope; for you must know 
that Ignatius is endowed with all 
power. .. . On August 2d I arrived 
at Mailapur at the monastery of 
the Jesuits and they treated me 
very kindly. ... Peace be with them 
and with you and with us always. 
Amen. 

“Ignatius, Patriarch of all India 
and of China.’’? 


This letter filled the Syrians with 
transports of delight and gratitude 
to the Holy Father the Pope. But 
equally boundless was their disap- 
pointment and chagrin, when the 
Portuguese traders imprisoned the 
pseudo-patriarch, placed him on a 
ship and carried him away to Eu- 
rope. The infuriated Christian 
mob now mustered their arms, 
marched in a body to Cochin where 
the Portuguese had built their forti- 
fications, and sent them a pathetic 
ultimatum in the following signifi- 
cant words: 


2istoria del Msgr. Gioseppe. Rome, 1719. 
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“Moreover, Captain, We beg Your 
Honor for the love of God and for 
the service of the Christian Com- 
munity to bring back the Patriarch 
whom the Fathers of St. Paul (Jes- 
uits) have taken from us. ... In 
case the Patriarch cannot be pro- 
duced, he, having been killed by the 
Fathers of St. Paul, let any other 
person of any of the four religious 
orders come here by the order of 
the Supreme Pontiff, a man who 
knows Syriac and can teach us and 
help us in our offices.” But the 
Portuguese authorities were mute 
and adamant. Finding that they 
were neither respected nor re- 
sponded to, the Syrian Christians 
assembled at a suburb of Cochin 
and swore by a Cross—ever after- 
wards known as the Coonen (bent) 
Cross—that they would never aft- 
erwards obey the Portuguese Jesuit 
prelates. 

Thus arose the first split among 


the Syrian Catholic population of 


South India. The party tnat thus 
broke off from obedience to the ec- 
clesiastically constituted authority 
became the forefathers of the pres- 
ent non-Catholic population of the 
land. The schismatics thus sepa- 
rated, now wanted an ecclesiastical 
head, and straightway cut the Gor- 
dian knot by having their arch- 
deacon consecrated by twelve sim- 
ple priests. At the failure of their 
neighbors to take seriously such an 
unprecedented system of manufac- 
turing bishops, the schismatics bar- 
gained for Holy Orders with the 
Jacobite Patriarchs of Antioch and 
thereby fell from schism to rank 
Monophysite heresy. 

While the Jacobite section in 
South India was thus sinking deep- 
er and deeper into the mire of 
heresy, Protestant missionaries 
from England came over and were 
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given a warm welcome in the Syrian 
Jacobite Seminary at Kottayam. 
Very soon strange doctrines began 
to emanate from within the four 
walls of the Seminary. The ortho- 
dox Syrian prelates in whose veins 
flowed the blood of their Catholic 
ancestors were terribly shocked by 
the strange doctrines preached by 
the Anglican clergymen, which 
amounted to saying that the Blessed 
Virgin was no Virgin at all and that 
she had taken a second husband 
after the death of St. Joseph! The 
Jacobite Syrians had by this time 
realized that they had sown the 
wind to reap the whirlwind. The 
result of this ill feeling was a fur- 
ther split in the Jacobite camp and 
the emergence of a new Anglican 
party, differing both from the Cath- 
olics and Jacobites. 

But the disintegration process 
did not stop here. Soon the Jacob- 
ites set on foot a reform from with- 


in, the leaders of which did not 
wish to bend their head to any for- 


eign yoke. The sect thus formed 
called themselves the Mar Thom- 
ites, or the unpolluted, genuine fol- 
lowers of the doctrines preached by 
the Apostle St. Thomas. 

In the meantime Catholics, both 
Syrians and Latins, are forging 
ahead in all walks of life. There 
are at present four native bishops 
and four European bishops ruling 
over the Catholic population of 
Malabar in South India. They con- 
duct three first grade University 
Colleges and several high schools 
for the benefit of their flock. The 
Syrians who had long been eager 
for their own bishops have a Syro- 
Malabar hierarchy of their own, 
with the Archepiscopal See at Erna- 
kulam on the West Coast. The 
Jacobites who had reaped the full 
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fruits of their Antiochian suprem- 
acy are constantly joining the Cath- 
olic ranks. One, Mar Evanios, a 
highly educated Metropolitan who 
is at present superior of a monas- 
tery in the heart of the country, has 
announced his intention of return- 
ing to his Father’s home like the 
Prodigal Son in the Scriptures. 
The venerable prelate who is well- 
known for his erudition and sanc- 
tity is likely to bring with him, no 
inconsiderable portion of his ad- 
mirers. He had long been prepar- 
ing to take this step, and had ap- 
pealed to the Holy See to approve 
the use of the Maronite rite for the 
Jacobite converts. 

Even the members of the Reform 
Party among the Syrians are now 
seeking the true Church. The Cath- 
olic Syrian priests are working even 
more zealously among the Mar 
Thomites than among the Jacob- 
ites. The leaders of this small 
community have taken up the chal- 
lenge, one of their number going so 
far as to issue a booklet denounc- 
ing papal supremacy. The pam- 
phlet was ably refuted on the Cath- 
olic side by Mr. T. C. Chacko, B.A., 
B.Sc. (London), Director of In- 
dustries in the Travancore State. 
Unable to answer the arguments of 
the Catholic scholar his opponent 
retaliated by bringing suit for defa- 
mation of character. The case is 
still pending. 

In the meantime individual con- 
versions are taking place among 
the Reform Party. Even the Hin- 
dus are not slow to follow the light 
of Catholicism. And so we may 
safely conclude with the statement 
that every path on the Malabar 
Coast leads to Rome. 

K. E. Jos, M.A., 
Travancore, S. India. 
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ENGLAND’s Poet LAUREATE 


John Masefield 


In the first line of the first poem 
of his Collected Poems Mr. Mase- 
field announces that he is not con- 
cerned with “the princes and prel- 
ates with periwigged charioteers,” 
and indeed the word “periwig” sug- 
gests at once all that is most oppo- 
site to his verse. Of all centuries 
Mr. Masefield seems to have least 
to do with the eighteenth, with that 
superb effort towards control and 
stability which was common to 
Pope and Johnson and Gibbon. 
The overmastering, and yet over- 
mastered, passion of that great 
couplet— 


“Poets themselves must fall like 
those they sung; 

Deaf the praised ear and mute 
the tuneful tongue”— 


is of a kind of verse which Mr. 
Masefield has hardly ever essayed. 
An older, though not a greater, poet 
is his brother in the Muse; the pa- 
tron of his style is Edmund Spen- 
ser. 

Spenser, with his knights and en- 
chanters and witches and paynims, 
his hermitages and palaces, his 
lonely champions and complex 
pageantries, his allegories and 
morals, Gloriana and Britomart? 
Spenser—when Mr. Masefield wants 
to sing of the working man, “the 
sailor, the stoker of steamers, the 
man with the clout”? But subject 
is not the only thing that makes up 
poetry; though, if it were, there 
would still be a likeness between 
Mr. Masefield’s continual invoca- 
tions of Beauty and Spenser’s 


Hymns. The background of verbi- 
age out of which the poet appears 
must count for something. No 
poet yet has succeeded in leaving 
that background entirely behind 
him; however far he comes, we 
can still see the ways by which he 
emerges from mere language into 
ordered speech. These backgrounds 
and avenues have sometimes the 
most probable, sometimes the most 
improbable likenesses. There is 
Marlowe behind Shakespeare, and 
Keats behind Tennyson. But there 
is also Pope behind Patmore, and 
the Elizabethans behind Pope. 

The most fascinating thing about 
Mr. Masefield is this appearance of 
an expansive romanticism. If there 
were nothing else, the modern 
poet’s work would be almost a 
joke; but there is sufficient of 
something else to make us inter- 
ested in the contrast. But that 
something is not what Mr. Mase- 
field insisted upon in that “Conse- 
cration” of his first book, Salt Wa- 
ter Ballads. It was not when the 
book was published in 1902; it has 
certainly not been since. Ordinary 
men, working men, “the drowsy 
man at the wheel and the tired 
look-out,” come in from time to 
time. But they come mostly, for 
all their modern properties, down 
those old Spenserian ways, those 
lengthy, twining roads, where even 
fights are drowsy, and crises are re- 
solved into faery by the mere proc- 
ess of time... . 

The romantic mind is that which 
wholly abandons itself to some in- 
tense experience, and normally does 
not stabilize that by others. But 
this is the interior and greater ro- 
manticism. There exists also a 
lesser kind which has the trappings 




















of that greater romance without its 
intensity. The decorations of death, 
the ornamentations of love, hide the 
thing itself, and sometimes hide it 
very beautifully. The substitution 
may be rich and lovely, but it is a 
substitution. Spenser, in The 
Faerie Queene, is full of it; the 
whole poem is a substitution of 
loveliness for intensity. And Mr. 
Masefield’s long poems are of the 
same kind. 

The most famous of them, The 
Everlasting Mercy, is an example of 
this. It is an account of the con- 
version of Saul Kane, a village 
ne’er-do-well, ostensibly from a life 
of filth, greed, and anger, to a 
knowledge of Christ. But the sense 
of the poem is much more a turn- 
ing of itself from a description of 
the external life of dissipation to a 
description of a consciousness of 
beauty within and without. 

Doubtless this might be part of 
the greater conversion, but doubt- 
less also it is not sufficient in itself 
to carry that high thing whose vast- 
ness and significance the mystics 
themselves have often laboured in 
vain to convey. In the first out- 
break of abuse which occurs in the 
poem— 


“You put.” 
“You liar.” 
“You closhy put.” 
“You bloody liar.” 


—the repetition, the expanded repe- 
tition, gives a sense of weakness; 
and so at the end the similes weak- 
en, rather than intensify, what is 
meant to be a passion of abandon- 
ment to God. 


“And in my heart the drink un- 
priced, 
The burning cataracts of Christ.” 
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It is a fine line, but it is a fine line. 

In the actual invocations of 
Christ, in the meditative prophecies 
of the new life that awaits the con- 
verted villager, this weakness is 
more suitable; for it is a proper 
part of their appeal. 


“Lo, all my heart’s field red and 
torn, 

And Thou wilt bring the young 
green corn, 

The young green corn divinely 
springing, 

The young green corn for ever 
singing; 

And when the field is fresh and 
fair, 

Thy blessed feet 
there.” 


shall glitter 


It is beautiful; it is the sigh of 
the romantic mystic, yet more the 
romantic than the mystic. 

This is perhaps the reason why 
Dauber is more convincing, because 
the style and the central subject are 
more akin. Dauber is about art, 
and art—except in the greater art- 
ists—is a more partial, provincial, 
indulgent, and individual thing 
than religion. It is like the stone 
upon which man falls and is bro- 
ken, whereas anything that can de- 
cently be called religion is like that 
which falls upon him and grinds 
him to powder. Dauber is an artist 
who goes to sea in order to 





“. . . know the sea and ships from 
A to Z.” 


The poem narrates his persecution 
by the crew; his horrible experi- 
ences of Cape Horn and of the ice; 
his growth into a sense of the great- 
er potentialities of art; his growth 
also into a fearless manhood; his 
death. 
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But because the efforts of man to- 
wards art are better subjects for 
discussion than mystical conver- 
sion, which is the most incom- 
municable of things, and because 
descriptions of the sea occupy much 
of the verse, the reader is not so 
conscious of a crisis avoided as in 
The Everlasting Mercy. The last 
four stanzas are an example of the 
danger that haunts Mr. Masefield; 
they are at once too artistic and 
not artistic enough. They are a 
beautiful, quiet, detached ending to 
a story of turbulence and disaster. 


“Then in the sunset’s flush they 
went aloft, 

And unbent sails in that most 
lovely hour 

When the light gentles and the 
wind is soft, 

And beauty in the heart breaks 
like a flower.” 


King Cole is one of Masefield’s 


most characteristic poems. It has 
his realism, his proclaimed concern 
with the workers, his fantasy— 
King Cole’s spirit permitted to wan- 
der earth “helping distressful folk 
to their desire”; his pathos—the 
subject is a circus “broken by bit- 
ter weather and the luck”; his feel- 
ing for animals; his wistful con- 
sciousness of beauty. King Cole 
meets the miserable circus com- 
pany on their way to Wallingford, 
where they mean to play. But 
Royalty is there to lay a founda- 
tion-stone, and the disheartened 
Showman finds his caravans driven 
a mile beyond the town by official 
orders and a likelihood of playing 
to “two children and a ploughboy.” 
Meanwhile, however, King Cole goes 
to the Prince and, partly by speech, 
partly by magical music, persuades 
him to bring the Court to see the 
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circus. The performance is given, 
everybody is happy, and King Cole, 
after playing alone in the night, 
fades slowly away. It is, with the 
exception of King Cole’s talk with 
the Prince, almost wholly a series 
of little pageants, each done in a 
few stanzas or less, and all differ- 
ent. There is the draggled circus 
at the beginning; there is a proces- 
sion through the town; there are 
the children scattering flowers be- 
fore Majesty; and the pageant of 
Majesty itself. But in the second 
of these Mr. Masefield has done 
what he has rarely done elsewhere; 
he has united his knowledge with 
his desire and transformed actual- 
ity with beauty. ... 

He has done something similar 
in Right Royal, the story of a horse- 
race, and a very good horse-race— 
with the jolliest metaphor from 
football that ever was. 


“As in football, when forwards 
heave all in a pack, 
With their arms round each other 
and their heels heeling back, 
And their bodies all straining, as 
they heave, and men fall, 

And the halves hover hawklike to 
pounce on the ball, 

And the runners poise ready, 
while the mass of hot men 

Heaves and slips, like rough bul- 
locks making play in a pen, 

And the crowd sees the heaving, 
and is still, till it break, 

So the riders endeavoured as they 
strained for the stake.” 


In these two poems, and in a few 
of his ballads, and a few of his 
lyrics (such as the famous Car- 
goes), Mr. Masefield has created his 
best crises. In some—Cargoes, and 
the ballad of Pompey (The Rider 
at the Gate)—he has been con- 
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tented with the temporal crisis; in 
others he has sought to include a 
spiritual significance. But surely 
those pageants come from the dim 
romantic country where paynims 
and dreadful sorcerers and evil 
chances awaited the lonely rider, 
where in a magical world the wan- 
dering knight came under the stars 
to a doubtful hut amidst woods 
filled with the ambushes of Ma- 
hound, where pageants of months 
and seasons and virtues and sins 
moved through dreams of beauty 
and came statelily into the knowl- 
edge of the world through the arch 
that was Edmrad Spenser. 


—Cnartes WituiaMs, Poetry at Present (New 
York: Oxford University Press), pp. 114-126. 


— i 
te 





“Tue Mystic Has a Quiet MIND” 


WE live in an age which is theo- 
retically overseeded with the super- 


natural, but is practically material- 


istic. About us everywhere are un- 
anchored minds with their fever, 
fret and fume, in dangerous quest 
for what is mysterious on unconse- 
crated ground. But even this re- 
veals the natural irritation of man 
at the discovered disharmony be- 
tween himself and the sense-world. 
Human need was never more pro- 
found, and although men do not 
know anything else, they do know, 
say what they will, that the non- 
religious solution of life’s problems 
is bankrupt. If this world is not 
the footstool of God life is an in- 
supportable misery. The human 
night of sorrow and sin is without 
a star, and Lord of All is the Prince 
of Darkness. The central meaning 
of life is Calvary—or chaos. All 
the mechanism of man without spir- 
itual dynamics but multiplies diffi- 
culty and misery. But whatever 
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may be the time-spirit of his age, 
the mystic has invariably possessed 
those life-qualities for which the 
rest of mankind are seeking—peace, 
happiness, joy, certainty, scope for 
his vital energy, rest for his weari- 
ness, a home for his spirit. 
Mysticism is not an occult science 
reserved for the meditation of an 
esoteric aristocracy, it is not a self- 
ish desire for occult powers, it is 
not a feverish impatience with hu- 
man circumstances. Nowadays 
anything and everything is called 
mysticism. Outside the Church ed- 
ucated men constantly use the word 
with a greater lack of pertinence, if 
that were possible, than they do the 


‘word Catholicism. It has been said 


that in paganism, everything was 
God except God Himself; in these 
days the same may be said about 
mysticism. By the materialist it is 
regarded as a form of brain weak- 
ness, with disordered hair, a wild 
eye, and an incoherence about 
things that matter. Any idealist or 
dreamer is called a mystic. . . 
The world is curious concerning 
mysticism, but it cannot be trou- 
bled to stop in its wild rush to no- 
where in particular to learn what 
3 ee 

The test of true mysticism is its ef- 
fect of peace of mind and serenity of 
soul, alike in the excitement of great 
joy, or the drudgery of every day, or 
the trouble of suffering. The mys- 
tic has a quiet mind; he has the 
sound mind with a sense for the 
whole of which Plato speaks; he 
possesses his own soul; he has pre- 
eminently the mental health which 
comes from a unified personality, 
which is largely due to his having 
necessarily schooled himself to live 
in the present moment, to concen- 
trate on one thing at a time—which 
the modern nerve specialists are 
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recommending as a specific for all 
mental ills—and which the mystic 
does unconsciously with one in- 
creasing purpose and will. . .. The 
expression of mystically inclined 
minds, in poetry, painting and mu- 
sic, will tell us whether they are 
the result of true mysticism, based 
on first principles, or whether they 
are only the sighs and impatiences, 
the dim dreams—pretty enough in 
their way, but introspective rather 
than contemplative—of an unsatis- 
fied soul. And an unsatisfied soul 
is never the soul of a mystic... . 
Catholic mysticism is not a holi- 
day from one’s duties to mankind. 
It cannot involve a neglect of them; 
if it does it is false mysticism. A 
Catholic mystic is safe. He is not 
a celestial Bohemian with permis- 
sion to deviate wildly from his or- 
bit, or to soar so high, that he is out 
of sight of the Ten Commandments. 


As Russell Lowell said: “We need 
that anchored clinging to fixed prin- 
ciples, which knows how to swing 
with the tide without being carried 


away with it.” There is only one 
angle at which a man may safely 
stand. All the great Catholic mys- 
tics have been among the most 
faithful children of the Church. 
They were not cribbed, cabined, and 
confined, because they believed in 
an Infallible Authority and a Di- 
vine Revelation. They could safe- 
ly examine any new treasures open 
before them, with the dawn of 
revelation upon their eyes. They 
could have a free, because they had 
a fixed heart. 

Because mysticism at its best is 
so spiritual and so good, at its 
worst it is bad; for the prostitution 
of the best is always the worst. 
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Without dogma, mysticism is a 
heavenly story with no earthly 
meaning. Wherever there is a de- 
parture from authority, any imag- 
inable error may creep in, without 
prejudice to what is true under au- 
thority. Nearly every thinker, 
some time or other, discovers a bit 
of the truth; but he cannot discov- 
er any truth that is not in Him Who 
is the Truth. He may put this sin- 
gle truth of his vividly and freshly 
and therefore be worth reading, but 
it takes discretion to discern where 
the single truth leaves off shining 
and the rushlights of his opinions 
begin to flicker and dazzle. Men 
rarely, if ever, love untruth, but, 
like trippers who root up wild 
flowers in some hope of possessing 
them, they find when they get 
home that the flower has become a 
very different thing in their grasp 
to what it was in its natural sur- 
roundings. Withered truths are 
truths no longer. The chilling doc- 
trines of Jansenism were the with- 
ered truths which live in the glo- 
rious gesture of the Seraphim who 
veil their faces saying: “Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God of Hosts!” Even 
the sickly reek of Baudelaire comes 
from the distorted, isolated, broken- 
off, faded truth which has made for 
the perfection of so many saints— 
that life is a pageant of present mo- 
ments which will never return, and 
of which we must make the best be- 
fore they pass. Rotten lilies smell 
the worst. But our Truth is One 
over Whom death had no domin- 
ion; Christ is the whole Truth, and 
it is He Whom the Catholic mys- 
tics seek, find and possess. 


—A. J. Francis Stanton, Catholic Mysticism 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co.), pp. 23-47. 














FINANCIAL CONTROL AND BIRTH 
CONTROL 


THE modern fetichism for mere 
words and signs is most evident in 
the outstanding fact that money, 
which was invented to be a sign of 
real wealth, is now held as wealth 
par excellence, and is the measure 
of all things, the stern controller of 
our lives and destinies. It decides 
our rank in society; it decides 
whether we are to work for our 
bread or to live on the labour of 
others, whether we are to be fed or 
to starve, whether we are to live or 
to die—nay, whether we are to be 
born: for not only are millions of 
possible children denied the bene- 
fit of mere existence because par- 
ents complain that they have not 
enough of this thing called money, 
but those who control the money 
are now trying to decide under 
what conditions parents are to be 
allowed to bring children into the 
world. If compulsory sterilization 
becomes law, it will only be the out- 
come of the present trend of things. 
Except for the rich, birth control is 
an economic problem. 

Such is the power of money, a 
bit of metal or paper covered with 
marks (often not even that, for in 
modern times money exists in the 
form of credit, which is a mere fic- 
tion of the mind), a thing which is 
of practically no value in itself, can- 
not be eaten or drunk, and is hardly 
fine enough to serve as an orna- 
ment—a mere sign or symbol. That 
is what it was first invented for, a 
symbol of things of real value and 
utility, like bread and butter and 
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shoes, invented to facilitate trade 
or exchange of goods. But nowa- 
days it frequently fails even in this 
its essential and original charac- 
ter; for money is often a sign which 
does not represent any reality at all 
outside the minds of the men who 
trade with it. It sometimes hap- 
pens that great numbers of people 
are brought to poverty by the ma- 
nipulation of money on a Stock Ex- 
change when there is no existing 
reality in the world represented by 
that money; and poverty, be it not- 
ed, is not fundamentally the lack of 
coin, but the lack of real things of 
use, food, clothing, housing and 
necessaries. 

Further, with regard to the rela- 
tion of money to realities, not only 
has it to a large extent ceased to 
serve the purpose for which it was 
intended, having become a sort of 
weapon in the hands of those who 
possess it in large quantities, by 
means of which they are able to 
control the lives and exploit the la- 
bour of others; but it is now be- 
coming clearer and clearer that in 
the long run money-domination ac- 
tually hinders and destroys that 
real wealth which is necessary for 
the support of life and enjoyment. 

We should take it amiss if we 
were accused of despising the word 
of God; yet few indeed of us are 
persuaded of the truth of St. Paul’s 
words to Timothy: “The love of 
money is the root of all evils”; not 
some, but all (1 Tim. vi., 10). St. 
Paul’s words find their perfect justi- 
fication in our own day, when ter- 
rible crimes against God and hu- 
manity result from this diabolical 
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system of financial control of soci- 
ety. It behoves us all to see how 
far we are implicated in and re- 
sponsible for these evils. 

The idea of responsibility is a 
thing not much in fashion owing to 
the contempt for human reason in 
these days of rationalization. The 
attempt to prove that man evolved 
from the animal seems to have led 
to the belief that men and women 
are not much better than animals 
after all; hence natural inclination 
is to be followed without any ref- 
erence to reason or responsibility. 
To what but that, in the last resort 
are to be traced the cult of divorce 
and birth-prevention? Parallel with 
the idea of pleasure without re- 
sponsibility runs the idea of busi- 
ness without personal responsibil- 
ity. For the modern tendency is to 
limit and destroy personal relation- 
ships and individual responsibility 
in work and business by substitut- 
ing the impersonal company for the 
individual master who can be seen 
and held accountable for both work 
and workman. This merging of 
businesses is called by the name of 
rationalisation, though it is mani- 
festly the opposite. For if ration- 
alisation means anything at all, it 
ought to mean the introduction of 
reason and intelligence into the ar- 
rangement of things; but the first 
effect of reason and intelligence is 
personal responsibility, and person- 
al responsibility means moral re- 
sponsibility. Every single thing 
that happens in this world as the 
result of the use of human intelli- 
gence and will has to be answered 
for by someone or other; we can- 
not all shirk the responsibility. 

It is a fundamental truth of 
Christianity and of the Natural Law 
that God gave the earth and its 
fruits for the benefit, without dis- 
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crimination on His part, of the hu- 
man race which it had pleased Him 
to place on the earth. His final 
blessing was: Inerease and multi- 
ply. It seems strange to have to 
insist on God’s intelligence, but it 
is necessary in order to persuade 
some that it may be taken for 
granted that God would always see 
to it that the supply of the good 
things of the earth would keep pace 
with the multiplication of the chil- 
dren of men. Now in both these 
things, the multiplication of the 
race and the increase of food, the 
mammon-worshippers have set 
themselves up against God. The 
financial power which bestrides the 
world like a brazen Colossus has 
not only kept food off the market 
in order to keep up prices at a 
time when millions are living near 
the line of starvation, but it has ac- 
tually restricted the production of 
food for the same purpose. This is 
another form of rationalisation, for 
according to Lord Melchett ration- 
alisation is the organised limitation 
of output—the very converse of 
what we see in the operations of 
God and Nature. He wraps it up 
in nice words which may hoodwink 
the simple-minded, and defines ra- 
tionalisation as “the rational con- 
trol of industry to ensure that, as 
far as possible, you do not produce 
more than your market can ab- 
sorb.” And what is the measure of 
what your market can absorb? It 
is simply the amount of money pos- 
sessed by the buyers in the market. 
Probably half the people in this 
country alone could absorb twice as 
much goods in the form of food, 
shelter and clothing as at present 
they are able to enjoy with the lim- 
ited money at their disposal. There 
are two ways of enabling them to 
absorb more goods; lowering the 
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price or providing them with more 
money; but there you touch the 
problem in its crudest form. The 
chief problem of modern industry 
is the division of profits between 
the wage-earners and the share- 
holders; if wages rise, dividends 
fall, and vice versa. But how many 
share-holders take seriously their 
personal responsibility of ensuring 
that the very first charge upon the 
industry should be that those who 
have produced the profits by their 
labour receive a living wage? And 
a living wage is not a mere sub- 
sistence wage, but “a workman’s 
wages should be sufficient to enable 
him to maintain himself, his wife, 
and his children in reasonable com- 
fort, for it is just and right that the 
results of labour should belong to 
those who have bestowed their la- 
bour” (Rerum Novarum, 49 and 
11). 

To fight against birth-control 
propaganda without attacking vig- 
orously the economic conditions 
which provide the proximate occa- 
sions of this sin is simply beating 
the air; for financial control is not 
only the indirect cause of the spread 
of this evil, but there is reason to 
believe that it directly encourages 
the evil for its own advantage. A 
month ago, at a meeting held at 
Westminster, Mr. H. Wright, the 
editor of The Nation, and therefore 
a person of influence and respon- 
sibility, declared that he considered 
birth-control was a discovery (sic) 
“as important as the invention of 
printing or the use of electricity.” 
After that any further remarks of 
the editor of The Nation might well 
be neglected as of no importance; 
but he went on to say: “The birth- 
rate was the lowest ever recorded, 
and he rejoiced that it was still 
falling. Population was still in- 
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creasing too rapidly for our re- 
sources.” The last sentence is the 
important one... . 

Those who read newspapers in- 
telligently cannot fail to have noted 
the great disturbances which have 
occurred during the past two years 
on the money market owing to the 
abundant crops of wheat which 
God has been bestowing on the 
world. He alone knows how nec- 
essary it is. But the wheat con- 
trollers became extremely pessi- 
mistic and expressed the fear, ac- 
cording to The Observer, that the 
only thing that could save them 
from ruin was a world shortage. 
The prospect of another bumper 
crop was so terrifying that the ra- 
tionalisers have taken measures to 
prevent such a calamity by order- 
ing the farmers of America to cut 
down their wheat acreage. It is an 
order that few would dare to re- 
fuse, for disobedience would be fol- 
lowed by a refusal of credit from 
the banks; and it is the banks 
which control the whole situation. 
The same process is said to have 
been put into force in the produc- 
tion of cotton, wool, sugar, and rai- 
sins. And the editor of The Nation 
looks wise and solemnly says that 
we are increasing faster than our 
resources, hence the necessity of 
birth-prevention, because supplies 
are running short. They are run- 
ning short, and dangerously so... . 

As an example of how finance en- 
courages birth-control propaganda 
by direct subsidy, we conclude with 
the following extract from The New 
Age of May 8th: 


“The most direct evidence that 
high finance definitely encourages 
birth-control is to be found in the 
last report of a body calling itself 
something like the National Asso- 
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ciation of Birth-Control Clinics. 
Inside the back page subscribers 
are informed that the Association 
has secured for them the privilege 
of being excused payment of in- 
come-tax on such of their income 
as they shall donate. The signifi- 
eance of this concession by the 
Treasury will be appreciated by our 
readers, who are now perfectly ac- 
quainted with the principles on 
which the Bankers’ Government 
(through the Treasury) dispense 
such benefits. But we must say a 
word or two about its implications. 
The Secretary of the Association, 
after giving this information, makes 
an ingenious suggestion as to a 
method by which the subscribers 
can increase their financial gifts 


without paying out any more 
money. We can describe it most 
briefly by giving an_ illustration. 


Mr. A. has been giving £10 per an- 
num. He can now increase this to, 
say, £1210s. (nominal) by signing 
a special subscription form to that 
effect. He sends this, with his £10, 
to the Association. The Association 
will then recover from Somerset 
House on his behalf, say, four shil- 
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lings in the pound on £1210s.— 
namely, £210s. And there you are! 
The State has subsidised birth-con- 
trol to that amount. Moreover, 
speaking of subsidies, and remem- 
bering that the orthodox objection 
to them is that since they have to 
be covered by taxation (in order 
that the Budget be balanced), they 
constitute a levy on the general 
public for the benefit of a particular 
interest; so in this case every tax- 
payer has to pay his proportionate 
share of the expense. The size of it 
is a matter of no importance—the 
Association’s total income was, if 
we remember rightly, under £1,000 
—but we should say that there 
must be some millions of Catholics 
in this country who would strongly 
object on moral and spiritual 
grounds to paying any tax at all to- 
wards the subsidy in question.” 


The important point here is not 
to miss the significance of the fact 
that those behind the Birth-Control 
Clinics are able to exert such an in- 
fluence over the Treasury. 


—Recinatp Ginns, O.P., in Blackfriars (O»- 
ford), June, 1930. 








EEING ourselves as others see us 
is not always humiliating. It 
may be flattering, or again amus- 
ing. Now that America holds the 
attention, if not the admiration of 
the rest of the world, we are being 
discussed and diagnosed ad lib. by 
a host of European observers and 
commentators. Many of their ex- 
planations of just 
How Do what it is that has 
We “Get made us what we 
That Way”? are, seem funny, 
and all the funnier 
when they purport to be very seri- 
ous and scientific. 

Here for instance is a German, 
Theodor Liiddecke, writing, oddly 
enough, in a Spanish paper Revista 
de Occidente. According to Herr 
Liiddecke (I quote from the trans- 
lation in The Living Age) we Amer- 

‘icans owe our characteristics, good 
and bad, to the fact that we live in 
the center of a “vast, cold, cruel 
landscape.” “American scenery,” 
he says, “for all its beauty does not 
possess that warmth or charm 
which would invite a man to live 
within himself. The soil of Amer- 
ica invites tireless activity. It asks 
to be dominated. Anyone who does 
not work incessantly is annihilated 
by the sheer size of the country.” 
We become conquerors because 
we must conquer or die: “He who 
wishes to live in America must 
make the instinct for conquest the 
sole motive of his life.” Conse- 
quently, we “can rise to any emer- 
gency.” An American “radiates 
energy.” He “attracts attention 
when he strolls about Berlin. He 
walks with a more certain step. His 
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face is less careworn than that of 
the German.” 

Now, on the other hand, “in 
countries where too many men are 
squeezed on too narrow a soil,” one 
finds “highly developed criticism” 
and a “passion for thinking” which 
has produced in Germany “a high 
degree of sterility.” Knowledge be- 
comes a “terrible burden.” Man 
has “too much ballast in his head to 
perform skilled labor,” and there 
follows “hypertrophy of the intelli- 
gent brain.” 

All this and much more in the 
same vein is set forth solemnly as 
an effort to explain American su- 
premacy in the economic and in- 
dustrial world. The theory, it must 
be admitted, is diverting, and en- 
tertaining. It would be cruel to 
analyze it. It reminds one of the 
old determinist theory that the pre- 
eminence of certain peoples was 
due to the fact that they lived in or 
near a certain parallel of latitude. 

I remember that when I was a 
small boy, just commencing the 
study of geography, I was delighted 
to discover that Rome and Con- 
stantinople and Boston, were all on 
one parallel of latitude. Like every 
good little Bostonian I had been 
taught that my town was the hub 
of the universe. The center of civi- 
lization had passed, when the power 
of the Czsars waned, from Rome to 
Constantinople and thence to the 
ultimate and eternally predestined 
home of all culture. Fate followed 
the 42d parallel. That was a grati- 
fying theory—if one didn’t indulge 
in sacrilegious criticism of it. Of 
course it omitted mention of Paris 
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and London and Vienna. But I still 
think it quite as sensible as the 
“vast-cold-cruel landscape” theory 
of Herr Liiddecke. 


T is, I say, ungracious as well as 

gratuitous to puncture the pet the- 
ory of a man who is trying so hard 
and actually going out of his way to 
be friendly with Americans. But I 
wonder how he would explain the 
political and economic power and 
the industrial expansion of Eng- 
land. The English landscape is 
not “vast” or “cold” or “cruel.” 
Quite the contrary; it is soft and 
gentle and altogether rather lovely. 
The English therefore should have 
been lulled into 
comfort and peace 
and satisfaction 
with their narrow 
boundaries. Being 


Heads I 
Win, Tails 
You Lose 


content with their “tight little isle,” 
they should never have acquired 


the “instinct for conquest.” 

Or take the ancient Romans: 
they lived in the heart of a most 
beautiful country and were favored 
with perhaps the most pleasing cli- 
mate in the world. Consequently, 
they should have lived in dolce far 
niente, and never fared forth for 
conquest. 

It is a silly theory that breaks 
down at the first attempt to apply 
it. Ejither you live in a land of “in- 
finite space,” to borrow another of 
Liiddecke’s phrases, where the 
scenery is vast and cold and cruel, 
so you set out by conquering your 
own country and then proceed to 
conquer the world. Or, on the oth- 
er hand, you live in a tiny, com- 
fortable, circumscribed island, so 
you break forth in search of infinite 
spaces and hostile landscapes to 
conquer. It’s a clever rule that 
works both ways. 
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ESE fanciful European ex- 

planations of the American 
character might be harmless if 
they were recognized as “thinking 
for the mere sake of thinking,” an 
occupation of which Herr Liid- 
decke says the Germans are fond. 
But silly notions can be very mis- 
chievous if Europeans take them 
seriously. That danger may easily 
exist, for is it not true that all over 
Europe, as well as in South Amer- 
ica and elsewhere, there are un- 
traveled and uninformed multi- 
tudes who, seeing 
the silliest and most 
vicious Hollywood 
films, take them to 
be an authentic presentation of 
American life? If they believe that, 
they can swallow any ridiculous 
and preposterous theory about us. 
And if ultimately Europe and Asia 
and Australia and South America 
become habituated to the idea that 
Americans are a race physically 
and climatically predetermined to 
achieve the economic and indus- 
trial subjugation of the world, we, 
and they too, will have cause to 
rue the otherwise entertaining the- 
ories of pseudo-philosophers like 
Herr Liiddecke. Let us hope that 
both Germans and Spaniards will 
have the sense to laugh at his 
“vast-cold-cruel landscape” theory. 


Dangerous 
Nonsense 


<i 
—_—- 


ERHAPS some other European 
diagnostician of the American 
soul will tell us why Americans are 
so much wickeder than Europeans. 
And this time we promise to listen 
most attentively, because in all sin- 
cerity we are worried over Amer- 
ica’s unhappy supremacy in crimes 
of violence, and perhaps also in 
sexual immorality. Every Ameri- 
can sociologist and penologist, and 
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I dare say, every thoughtful Amer- 
ican citizen, is appalled by the fact 
that crimes of murder and man- 
slaughter are more than seven 
times as numerous in New York as 
in London. ‘Only recently a Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York 
World reported a decrease of more 
than 50% in the number of mur- 
ders in the London area, compared 
with the average of 
the last 20 years. 
In 1929 there were 
10 murders and 37 
manslaughters in 
London. There were 357 murders 
or manslaughters in New York for 
the same period. 

And yet, according to our domes- 
tic calculations, New York is the 
least crime-ridden of all large 
American cities. In the _ three 
classes of crime, assault, robbery, 
and burglary, Chicago is_ three 
times as bad as New York, St. 


American 
Supremacy 
in Crime 


Louis is three times as bad as Chi- 
cago, and Los Angeles is far worse 


than St. Louis. And Memphis is 
the most criminal city in the United 
States! 

The New York Telegram, after 
rehearsing these horrible and 
shameful figures, indulges in some 
smug comments upon New York’s 
virtue, asking with apparent ear- 
nestness, “Why Are We So Good?” 
And, incredible though it seem, the 
editor of the Telegram solemnly ex- 
plains that New Yorkers are not so 
bad as the rest of America because 
they “are more settled economical- 
ly, financially and politically, with 
more fixed traditions of law and 
order than are other cities,” and 
because “the New York police force 
have tradition and pride and they 
are freer from political corruption 
than in other American cities.” 
And all this self-congratulation in 
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spite of the fact that of every ten 
murderers in New York, only three 
are arrested, and only one is con- 
victed and given the supreme pen- 
alty! It would seem that any Amer- 
ican—not to say any editor of a 
great metropolitan newspaper— 
ought to recognize the dismal in- 
eptitude of thanking God that we 
are not as the rest of men, when 
we should be on our knees striking 
our breasts and crying “Lord, be 
merciful to us sinners.” 


S for the New York police force, 

the Telégram says, again with 
sickening pride, “it is called ‘the 
finest’ and it is the finest.” But un- 
der the nose of that “finest” force 
some one shoots a notorious gam- 
bler at mid-afternoon in a promi- 
nent hotel in the 
heart of the city, 
and remains unde- 
tected after a year 
and a half. The victim was known 
to all the police, to the political and 
criminal worlds (perhaps I might 
say politico-criminal world) and to 
thousands of other New Yorkers— 
as well known as the Governor of 
the State or the Mayor of the City. 
Yet the man who murdered him 
is still scot free and will continue 
so. 

Again, some one enters the home 
of a well-known man-about-town, a 
nationally known authority on 
card games, shoots him dead, gets 
away, and is not apprehended after 
some four or five years. 

Yet again, an actress is choked 
in an apartment, not more than 
two or three blocks away from 
where the gambler was shot, and 
her murderer remains free to this 
day. 

And yet once again, in the last 
few weeks a criminal, presumably 


The “Finest 
Force”? 
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a maniac, has killed three men, 
sending warnings beforehand to the 
newspapers and therefore to the 
police as to just where the crimes 
would take place, and when and in 
what circumstances. He kills and 
gets away. The “finest police force”! 
Stuff and nonsense! Compared 
with the police of London or of 
Paris those of New York are blind, 
and deaf and dumb and stupid. 


OW, just to avert a flood of 
protestations, let me explain 
that I am not ignorant of the fact 
that by-and-large the men on the 
New York police force are individ- 
ually decent and honest, God-fear- 
ing and all that. No one need write 
and tell me that the politicians and 
the courts are to blame, more than 
the police. That is elementary in- 
formation. It is also important. It 
points to corrupt politics as the 
chief curse of our American civili- 
zation. 
But politics will not explain the 
whole tragic phenomenon. No one 
seems to know just what is the fun- 


damental trouble with us. We our- 
selves don’t know. A fortiori a 
European cannot know. So al- 


though I say we shall be “all ears” 
if any one abroad will present some 
plausible theory of American su- 
premacy in crime we shall probably 
riddle it as soon as it is presented. 
We know too little about ourselves 
to be able to diagnose our own dis- 
ease. But we know too much about 
ourselves to be fooled by silly the- 
orists. But whatever the trouble 
may be, it will be fatal if we don’t 
discover its cause and its cure— 
and soon. The great American ex- 


periment is already finished if we 
cannot curb the crime that makes 
us a hissing and a byword to the 
rest of the world. 
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GREAT American statistician, 
Frederick L. Hoffman, seems 
to think, in common with a great 
many other intelligent and worried 
citizens, that prohibition is largely 
to blame. There is so much loose 
and reckless talk about prohibition, 
on one side and the other, that I 
would not admit to these columns 
a statement about prohibition from 
any irresponsible or precipitate per- 
son. But Mr. Hoffman has devoted 
a long life to statistics and the study 
of their meaning. He steeps him- 
self in the atmosphere of the prob- 
lem he happens to be investigating, 
whether it be the relative prevalence 
of cancer in different parts of the 
world, or the abortive attempt to 
prohibit the use of alcoholic drink 
in Scandinavia, or the phenomenon 
of suicide at home and abroad. His 
skill in collecting reliable figures, 
and his intelligence in interpreting 
them have been recognized. He is 
to-day Consulting Statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America and of the Boston Board 
of Health. Therefore, a paragraph 
from his pen might not be amiss. 
He says in a recent letter to the 
New York Herald Tribune: 
“Prohibition is a ghastly failure 
and a menace to the life and the lib- 
erty of countless people. . . . While 
England is doing away with jails and 


prisons, ours are 
overcrowded and _ Because of 
there is a persistent Prohibition, 
clamor for new pe- or in Spite of 
nal establishments. Prohibition? 


Our homicide death 

rate, instead of going down as had 
been predicted, has been increasing 
and is now the highest of any coun- 
try in the civilized world. Our 
youth are being demoralized and 
our homes are being invaded, while 
everywhere public corruption pre- 























vails on an amazing scale. In 
the whole world ours is the only 
country attempting the enforce- 
ment of prohibition, except Finland 
and the Province of Prince Edward 
Island. In Finland, as I have found 
out by personal investigations, con- 
ditions are similar to those in this 
country and Finland is the only 
European country in which crimes 
of violence have been on the in- 
crease during the last 10 years. 

“In England, the death rate from 
alcoholism has diminished from six 
per 100,000 in 1920 to three in 1928. 
The homicide death rate of Eng- 
land during ihe same period has 
decreased from 0.7 per 100,000 in 
1920 to 0.5 in 1928. 

“But the most appalling aspect 
of prohibition is the widespread 
public corruption reaching, in cer- 
tain sections, the highest officials 
of the states. Law enforcement is 
being concentrated on prohibition 
to the hindrance of law enforce- 
ment in countless other directions, 
particularly in the protection of life 
and property.” 

I do not imagine that so cautious 
an observer and so careful a rea- 
soner as Mr. Hoffman would con- 
tend that prohibition is the sole 
cause of our criminality. There is 
some more intangible and impon- 
derable element in our national 
make-up, some inherited and deep- 
seated tendency to disregard law; 
and there has been created an at- 
mosphere and a tradition that will 
make reform exceedingly difficult. 
There is also irreligion, though in 
that respect we are perhaps no 
worse than the rest of the world. 


RESIDENT HOOVER has ap- 
pointed a committee to investi- 
gate the cause of crime in America. 
Every loyal citizen wishes it well, 
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and prays from his heart that it 
may act honestly, fearlessly and— 
here again is the everlasting curse 
—without political preoccupation. 
But whether that commission suc- 
ceeds or fails, we Americans must 
get busy about the affair of our sal- 
vation. What doth it profit a coun- 
try to achieve economic and indus- 
trial supremacy if she suffer the 
loss of her soul? 

A hundred and fifty years ago, 
we built a nation in defiance of the 
opposition and the ridicule of Eu- 
ropean monarchists and aristocrats. 
We like to say that we have suc- 
ceeded, and we laugh at those who 
predicted our fail- 


ure. But in truth He Who 
it appears that we Laughs 
have not yet suc- Last— 


ceeded. In the be- 

ginning we imagined that we had 
only to win our war with England. 
Later we discovered that to perpet- 
uate the union we had to fight and 
win a civil war. But now a test 
confronts us more crucial than the 
revolution or the rebellion. Can 
we conquer our present demorali- 
zation? If we cannot, Europe will 
have the last laugh. 


HAT is to say, the European 
disbelievers in Democracy will 

be entitled to laugh. They will not 
do so, however, unless they are very 
shortsighted. The World War has 


demonstrated the 
impossibility of iso- Laughs 
lation for any one Unwisely 


great nation. The 

familiar argument runs that a fail- 
ure of the wheat crop in Minnesota 
produces results in Armenia, and 
Ceylon and South America; that 
unemployment in Great Britain re- 
acts inevitably upon France and 
China and America; that the whole 
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world has become a unit. When 
Serbia and Austria were embroiled, 
all Europe and America and the 
more important part of Asia be- 
came involved ipso facto. The shot 
fired at Lexington was heard 
around the world. But the shot 
fired into the back of the Austrian 
archduke at Sarajevo was not only 
heard around the world. It caused 
shooting all over the world. 


S with financial depression and 
war,—the argument continues, 
—so with pestilence. We ridicule the 
medievals who imagined that a 
high wall could stop an epidemic. 
But with all our scientific progress, 
we moderns have no means of con- 
fining a plague to any one country. 
Influenza swept across America and 
around the world in no time, as 
late as 1917. In the beginning it 
was called “Spanish,” but it quick- 
ly became American and English 
and Japanese and Hindu. 
Similarly—and now comes the 
point of the argument—a moral 
epidemic can sweep over the sur- 
face of the world with the swift- 
ness of the wind. A few years ago 
England was hugely scandalized at 
our divorce problem. The English 
newspapers and, I regret to say, 
even more the Irish newspapers 
played up the horrifying statistics 
to the limit. But Great Britain and 
Ireland should not have adopted a 
holier-than-thou attitude. England 
has her own divorce problem now. 
So has Canada. Even Ireland will 
have to deal with it presently. 


Those countries should never have 
made capital of American disre- 
gard for sex morality. They will 
do well now not to assume an air 
of superiority over America because 
they have fewer crimes of violence 
than we. No nation is proof against 
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demoralization. Hodie mihi, cras 
tibi. At this moment, we are the 
“horrible example.” Other nations 
will perhaps take our place to-mor- 
row. Besides, if they have not our 
particular sins they have others of 
their own. “Let him that is with- 
out sin...” 


REPEAT, we shall welcome any 

suggestions made by Europeans 
as to how we may solve our moral 
problems. But they must not lec- 
ture at us as if we were pariahs or 
congenital criminals. Too much 
scornful talk has come out of Eu- 
rope about Hollywood and Reno; 
about crime in Chicago, and lynch- 
ing here and there in the United 


States. European critics must un- 
derstand that they 

cannot convert us Love Us 
by assuming a and 
Pharisaical attitude Save Us 


and referring with 

hypocritical pretense of sadness to 
our sins and crimes. If they do that, 
we shall fight back. We are not 
yet saintly enough to suffer insults 
gladly. I fear we shall return rail- 
ing for railing. 


OME wise missionary to the hea- 
then used to say that if you 
wish to help any one, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, African, what-not, you must 
first sincerely love him. If you 
can’t love him, stay at home. We 
may seem to the highly cultured 
and moral Europeans to be heathen, 
but if they wish to save us, they 
must first try to imagine that we 
are of one flesh and blood with 
themselves. If Father Jogues or 
Father Brébeuf could love the Iro- 
quois, the Europeans must learn to 
love us modern American savages. 
If we cannot persuade ourselves 
with natural reasoning that all 
































men are brothers, we shall have to 
bring religion into play. The novel 
idea was introduced into the world 
by Our Savior, and emphasized 
most vigorously by St. Paul, that 
all walls of partition are to be bro- 
ken down by the Gospel. 

Before Christ the notion pre- 
vailed that each tribe had its own 
gods; Baal and Astarte in Assyria, 
Moloch in Pheenicia, Isis and Osiris 
in Egypt, Zeus in Greece, Jupiter 
in Rome, and Jehovah in Palestine. 
And, since the wretched and wicked 
rascals on the other side of a moun- 
tain or the opposite border of a sea, 
or the far rim of a desert had 
strange gods they were to be 
looked upon as strange people. 
They could not have been consid- 
ered more alien if they lived on an- 
other planet, and not merely on the 
other bank of a river. 

Nowadays all that seems silly, but 
some of us forget that our river is 
the Atlantic, or the Pacific. The 
fellow on the other side is not es- 
sentially and necessarily inferior to 
ourselves. We all really came out 
of the same ark, or if you prefer, 
out of the same jungle. We may 

have come a bit fur- 


A Harmless ther than he, but 
Necessary none of us have a 
Homily very long lead on 


the others. If you 
go up high enough in an aéroplane, 
the Woolworth building or the E/if- 
fel tower seems of about the same 
height as an Indian tepee, and there 
is no very considerable difference 
between the size of St. Peter’s dome 
and that of an Eskimo igloo. When 
we get up as high as God, the differ- 
ence between an Englishman and an 
American or between a Frenchman 
and a German will be invisible. For 
that matter even the color of a man’s 
skin will be indistinguishable. And 
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so too the fact that New York has 
seven times as many murders as 
London will not be considered of 
vast importance. The all important 
fact will be that there remains sav- 
agery and cruelty and immorality 
in any city. 


ELL, these remarks have de- 

veloped into quite a homily, 
and no doubt a very prosy and 
platitudinous homily. But all hom- 
ilies are that way. But though dull, 
the homily is necessary. I could 
name, for example, three or four 
American newspapers that are mad- 
ly and insensately anti-British, and 
by the same token I could match 
them with three or four English 
journals that are just as furiously 
and as ridiculously anti-American. 
But we are all one flesh and blood, 
through both the first and the sec- 
ond Adam. So, to end the homily, 
as is customary, with a pious 
prayer, let us hope that we shall 
help each other to solve our moral 
problems, as well as our economic 
and political problems. The time 
has come when the bon mot of 
Benjamin Franklin spoken of the 
thirteen colonies, “If we don’t hang 
together we shall ali hang sepa- 
rately,” must be expanded and ap- 
plied to all the countries of the 
civilized world. 


<i 
—_ 





CAN never grow accustomed to 

the dogmatism of agnostics. For 
cocksureness they have the theo- 
logians beaten to a frazzle. Ches- 
terton says somewhere that on al- 
most any day you may hear a man 
uttering the wild blasphemy “I may 
be mistaken.” But your agnostic 
is never guilty of that blasphemy. 
He proclaims of course, as a kind 
of formula “I do not know,” but 
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what he really means is that he 
knows and other men do not. For 
himself he admits infallibility,— 
not the relatively 
insignificant papal 
infallibility which 
covers only faith 
and morals, but in- 
fallibility in faith, morals, politics, 
literature, science, and—to come to 
the precise occasion of these re- 
marks—in patristic theology. 

Frederic F. Van de Water writes 
a double column once a week in the 
New York Evening Post. In one of 
his latest contributions, he allots 
half his space to a discussion of the 
curse of noise. Then he turns with 
equal assurance of being right to 
Papini’s Life of St. Augustine. The 
remainder of his column is a re- 
view of a silly book, Very Good, 
Jeeves. Quite evidently he covers 
ground. 

He calls himself a “carnal agnos- 
tic,” and again “a wabbly doubter.” 
So you would imagine a priori that 
he would walk softly and talk diffi- 
dently when he comes to evaluate 
the thought and the work of the 
greatest of the Fa- 
thers of the Church. 
You could permit 
him a little dogma- 
tism on noise or on 
a bit of ephemeral literary froth 
like P. G. Wodehouse’s latest bur- 
lesque. But to your amazement (or 
at least to mine, for as I say, I can- 
not get used to these dogmatic ag- 
nostics) he fairly fulminates 
against St. Augustine. 

See, for instance, if you can de- 
tect any sign of bashful agnosticism 
in this canonical utterance: “Saint 
Augustine tells in part the bitter 
story of the warping of the happiest 
and simplest creed the earth ever 
bore, to accord with the sterile phi- 


Again the 
Dogmatic 
Agnostic 


Your Doxy 
and 
My Doxy 
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losophies of the learned and the 
hocus pocus of the thaumaturgists 
and mystery initiates of a dry and 
drying culture.” He declares that 
Christianity is “not a new swindle. 
It has been going on for almost 
2,000 years.” Of course he means 
Christianity as you and I and sev- 
eral thousands of millions of other 
benighted folk have understood it. 
As Mr. Van de Water and Jesus 
Christ understand it, it is some- 
thing quite different, a “happy sim- 
ple creed.” If you ask him just 
how he knows that his ’doxy is or- 
thodoxy and our ’doxy is hetero- 
doxy, doubtless he will tell you in 
his next installment. And there 
will be no ifs and ans about it. 
Compared with Mr. Van de Water’s 
dogmatic pronouncements, the 
Athanasian creed will seem a con- 
catenation of hypotheses. 

Since he insists that he is a “car- 
nal agnostic,” we must for polite- 
ness’ sake admit that he is half 
right. But we deny the “agnostic” 
part of the double-jointed epithet. 
As for his being “a wabbly doubt- 
er,” I fear we must reject that as a 
too modest undervaluation of him- 
self. He has no more doubts than 
God. 


T is never good form to ask rea- 
sons or demand proofs of a dog- 


especially a newspaper 
dogmatist. Stat pro ratione volun- 
tas. He himself hath said it. Suf- 
ficit. But with unusual generosity 
Mr. Van de Water says “we” (note 
the pontifical and infallible “we”) 
“submit only two sentences” in 
justification of his dogma that 
Christianity was ruined in the pa- 
tristic age. The two sentences are 
not from St. Augustine, but from 
Papini. He hates Papini almost as 
much as he despises St. Augustine 


matist, 
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and the other Fathers who, as he 
says, “adulterated and polluted 
during the early centuries of this 
era that clear, bright stream which 


had its source in 
Sex Passion Galilee.” Well, here 
vs. Religion are the two _ sen- 


tences from Papini: 
“The last obstacle was overcome; 
woman as a sex mate was banished 
and repudiated. He [Augustine] 
was released; he could breathe free- 
ly; nothing now separated him from 
Christ.” 

Having read Papini, I happen to 
remember that the little quotation 
vouchsafed us by Mr. Van de Wa- 
ter, is a very small part of what 
Papini said about the incident in 
question, the dismissal of Augus- 
tine’s paramour. He does not fail 
to say that her disappearance in- 
volves a mystery and presents a 
serious moral problem. Indeed, all 
writers of repute who have dealt 
with that incident, confess that it 
puzzles them. Mr. Van de Water 
might, in fairness to Papini and the 
others, have allowed himself one 
more little sentence to record the 
bewilderment of Augustine’s ad- 
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mirers. He pretends to be so up- 
right and downright and forthright 
that it is difficult to see why he has 
not in this instance been quite 
honest. 


OWEVER, that doesn’t matter 

very much. What really sticks 
in the carnal agnostic’s craw and ir- 
ritates him is the fact that Augus- 
tine found sexual intercourse, licit 
or illicit, a hindrance in his access 
to God. His real objection is not to 
the summary dismissal of one who 
after all had with full knowledge 
and consent entered into an im- 
moral relationship. His objection 
is deeper than that; it is to the very 
idea that celibacy is an aid to divine 
contemplation. But how can a self- 
confessed “carnal agnostic” under- 
stand any such matter? St. Paul 
was right: “the carnal man savor- 
eth not the things of the spirit.” 
But, understanding or not under- 
standing, he dogmatizes. I repeat, 


no one is so dogmatically and in- 
fallibly certain of himself and his 
opinions as the agnostic, whose 
sweet and happy little creed is “I 
do not know.” 











Recent 


GOLDEN JUBILARIAN DIES 


Tue Rev. THomas McMILLAN, 
C.S.P., who had celebrated the gold- 
en jubilee of his ordination in May, 
died suddenly at the Catholic Sum- 
mer School, Cliff Haven, N. Y., July 
6th. THe CATHOLIC WorLD carried 
a special article on Father McMil- 
lan in its May number, and re- 
corded the events of the jubilee cele- 
bration in this section of its June 
issue. 

Father McMillan was born of 
Irish parents in Scotland, June 13, 
1851, and was brought to this coun- 
try as an infant. He began his edu- 
cation in the schools of New York 
City and did his college work in 
Seton Hall, New Jersey. After his 


course at the Paulist House of 
Studies he was ordained in 1880 in 
New York, where he spent all the 


fifty years of his priestly life. Fa- 
ther McMillan was one of the found- 
ers of the Catholic Summer School 
on Lake Champlain, N. Y., and went 
there every summer. 

At his funeral Mass at the Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, New York, 
the Right Rev. Michael J. Lavelle, 
Rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
preached the eulogy. Msgr. Lavelle 
had been a life-long friend and had 
preached at the Jubilee Mass in 
May. A notable gathering of the 
clergy and laity of New York was 
present. May he rest in peace! 


es 
> 





LAMBETH CONFERENCE OPENS 


Over three hundred Anglican 
Bishops from all parts of the world 
assembled at Lambeth Palace, Lon- 


Events 


don, early in July to begin sessions 
which were to last for a month. 
The meetings were secret, however, 
and no reports were to be given to 
the press till the Conference ends. 
At the opening service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral a delegation of the East- 
ern Orthodox Church attended, led 
by Patriarch Meletios of Alexan- 
dria. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury found “great satisfaction in 
this signal step in the long-growing 
rapprochement between the East- 
ern Orthodox Church and the An- 
glican Communion.” The Confer- 
ence expected to treat such ques- 
tions as peace and war, racial prob- 
lems, education, marriage and sex. 





i 
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Dr. MacIntosH Wins U. S. 
CITIZENSHIP 


EpITORIAL comment was made in 
THe CatHotic Worip (February, 
1930), when a Federal Judge in 
New Haven denied citizenship to 
the Rev. Douglas Clyde MacIntosh, 
Professor of Theology in the Yale 
Divinity School; this decision up- 
holding an earlier ruling of the nat- 
uralization examiner in June of last 
year. Dr. MacIntosh appealed from 
these decisions to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
York last May. 

John W. Davis, Democratic can- 
didate for President in 1924, argued 
the case for the Yale Professor. He 
said: “The Constitution of the 
United States plainly does not re- 
quire anyone to set aside his con- 
scientious religious beliefs and ob- 
jections to warfare... . It is uncon- 
scionable to require an alien desir- 




















ing American citizenship to bind 
himself to conditions not imposed 
upon American-born citizens.” De- 
cision was reserved by the Presid- 
ing Judge Martin T. Manton, asso- 
ciated with whom were Judges 
Learned Hand and Thomas W. 
Swan. Finally, on the last day of 
June, Judge Manton gave the deci- 
sion which reversed the other two 
rulings and admitted Dr. MacIntosh 
to citizenship. 

The case of Miss Marie Averil 
Bland, a Canadian war nurse who 
had been barred from citizenship 
by two lowsr courts, was similarly 
decided by Judge Manton on the 
same day and on the same grounds. 


-— 
> 





AEROPLANE FOR ALASKA MISSIONS 


Tue Church is anxious to use the 
latest achievements of science, 
radio and aviation, in furthering 
her missionary work. Word comes 
that the Government Radio Station 
at Hongkong is used every third 
week to broadcast Holy Mass, Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and a sermon. At the end of June 
a unique ceremony took place at 
Roosevelt Flying Field, Long Is- 
land; the Jesuit Vicar-Apostolic of 
Alaska, the Right Rev. Joseph R. 
Crimont, S.J., blessed a Bellanca 
monoplane, which was then flown 
to Seattle by Brother G. J. Feltes, 
S.J., licensed pilot, with Capt. 
George Pickenback as copilot. It 
was then taken by boat to Alaska. 

The plane is a gift of the Mar- 
quette League and is called The 
Marquette Missionary. It will be 
used to cover the wide expanse of 
the Alaska territory with its base at 
Holy Cross Mission, about four hun- 
dred miles up the Yukon River. 
The plane will carry six people and 
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is also equipped to be used as an 
ambulance. 





-— 
> 


TRANSATLANTIC TELEPHONE TO 
VATICAN CIty 


On July 5th, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company ex- 
tended its transatlantic system, 
which had already reached the city 
of Rome, to the Vatican. The chain 
of communication between Vatican 
City and America is by radio, land 
wire and submarine cable, totaling 
more than 4,700 miles. The Vati- 
can has an automatic telephone sys- 
tem of the latest design with about 
five hundred lines. The cost of a 
call from New York is $36.00 for 
the first three minutes, and $12.00 
for each additional minute. 


ip 
— 





CARDINAL VANNUTELLI 


THE Dean of the Sacred College, 
Vincenzo Cardinal Vannutelli, died 
on July 9th, at the advanced age of 
ninety-four. He was the Bishop of 
Ostia and Palestrina, Prefect of the 
Ceremonial Congregation, Datarius, 
and Archpriest of the Basilica of 
Liberius. For the last forty years 
he had resided in the Palazza della 
Dataria where he had a valuable 
collection of books and pictures. 

Cardinal Vannutelli was born in 
1836 at Genazzano in the Diocese of 
Palestrina. He was ordained in 
1860 and served the Church in Bel- 
gium and Holland for twenty years. 
These were only the first steps in a 
notable foreign career in the 
Church’s diplomatic service. After 
Msgr. Vannutelli became an Arch- 
bishop in 1880, he was sent to Con- 
stantinople as envoy for two years, 
and went next to Brazil as inter- 
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nuncio. He was the personal rep- 
resentative of the Pope at the cor- 
onation of Czar Alexander III. in 
Moscow, and then became nuncio 
to Portugal where he remained 
nearly ten years. 

Pope Leo XIII. created this emi- 
nent churchman a Cardinal in 1889, 
but he did not return from Lisbon 
till June of the following year to re- 
ceive the red hat. Cardinal Vannu- 
telli was Legate to several Eucha- 
ristic Congresses, including the one 
held in Montreal in 1910, after 
which he visited New York and was 
present at the consecration of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. His presence 
at the London Congress in 1908 was 
of interesting significance; he was 
the first Papal Legate to enter Eng- 
land in four hundred years. 

The funeral Mass for the de- 
ceased Cardinal was at the Church 
of St. Ignatius, and was celebrated 
by Cardinal Pignatelli di Belmonte, 
new Dean of the Sacred College. 
May he rest in peace! 


<n 
— 





Five New CARDINALS 


On the day following the Canoni- 
zation of the Jesuit Martyrs of 
North America the Holy Father 
held a secret Consistory and cre- 
ated five new cardinals, and the 
next day he conferred on them the 
red hat and cape. The new mem- 
bers of the Sacred College were the 
Most Rev. Leme da Silveira Cintra, 
Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil, the Right Rev. Achille Lienart, 
Bishop of Lille, France, Msgr. Ra- 
phael Charles Rossi, former Asses- 
sor of the Consistorial Congrega- 
tion, Msgr. Julius Serafini, former 
Secretary of the Congregation of 
the Council, and Msgr. Francis Mar- 
chetti-Selvaggiani, former Secretary 
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of the Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, and at one 
time Auditor of the Apostolic Dele- 
gation in Washington, D.C. As the 
senior member of the group, Car- 
dinal Cintra delivered an address of 
gratitude to the Holy Father in the 
name of all and pledged them to 
carry out the Pope’s program. 





VATICAN STATEMENT ON MALTA 


THE “White Book,” an answer to 
the British Government’s “Blue 
Book,” was received in Washington 
early in July and long extracts 
from its 187 pages were published 
by the N. C. W. C. News Service. 
The refusal of Lord Strickland, 
Premier of Malta, to allow a Minor 
Conventualist priest to leave the is- 
land though he had been ordered to 
do so by his religious superior, is 
shown to be only an _ incident, 
though a grave one and involving 
fundamental questions of Church 
and State, in a long anti-clerical 
campaign carried on by the Prime 
Minister. 

Archbishop Paschal Robinson, 
O.F.M., now Papal Nuncio to Ire- 
land, and formerly professor of his- 
tory at the Catholic University, 
Washington, was sent to Malta last 
year to investigate the troubles 
there. The British Government had 
requested that an Apostolic Visitor 
be sent. The “White Book” gives 
the text of his report to the Holy 
See, and he makes some very seri- 
ous charges against Lord Strick- 
land. Since he became Prime Min- 
ister in 1927, the Archbishop main- 
tains, he has thrown the whole is- 
land into a state of disorder. This, 
moreover, has been his record in 
other British colonies. While he 
claims to be a Catholic in good 














standing, and a “persona grata” at 
the Vatican, he is decidedly anti- 
clerical. Strickland controls sev- 
eral newspapers and in them has 
carried on 4 persistent campaign 
against the Church, repeating old 
lies and bringing flagrant charges 
against the clergy and the ecclesias- 
tical authorities in the island. Nor 
is this kind of propaganda new in 
Lord Strickland’s career; back in 
1921 when he was organizing his 
own Constitutional Party, one of 
his papers offered a money prize to 
the reader who would present the 
best argumeris for the removal of 
the aged and pious Bishop of Gozo, 
and other prizes to those who would 
uncover and make known any im- 
moral fact in the life of the pastors 
of Gozo. 

The “White Book” contains the 
Pastoral Letter of the Bishops and 
a defense of its contents. It had 
been charged by the Government 
that this Letter and the supporting 
act of the Holy See were an inter- 
ference in the internal politics of 
Malta. It was pointed out that be- 
cause of the known record of 
Strickland the Bishops and the 
Holy See were not only within their 
rights but were performing a posi- 
tive duty when they urged their 
people to vote against anti-clericals 
in the island; the Church was not 
“supporting” any one candidate. 

As mentioned last month in these 
notes, Lord Strickland went to Eng- 
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land to confer about the difficulties. 
There was a debate in the House of 
Lords in the presence of Strick- 
land. After a bitter attack on the 
Vatican and the Apostolic Delegate 
by Lord Cushenden, Lord FitzAlan 
followed. His speech is reported in 
the London Universe (June 27th, 
p. 24). “Everybody who has any 
knowledge whatever of the noble 
lord’s public career,” said Lord 
FitzAlan, “is well aware that his 
lordship has not been famed either 
for judgment or tact in dealing 
with other people. It has often 
been said of him that if on occa- 
sion he has done the right thing 
he has been certain to do it in the 
wrong way, and whatever there 
may be against others to be said in 
this unhappy tangle, there can be 
no doubt that the whole origin of it 
is due to the noble lord.” 

With regard to Lord Strickland’s 
own suggestions for a Concordat 
with the Holy See, Lord FitzAlan 
said: “I do not think any intelligent 
Catholic would assert that all of 
them were possibly capable of be- 
ing accepted.” He concluded by an 
appeal to the Premier to consult 
with friends who would be glad to 
help him and to make “some kind 
of gesture that might relieve the 
present situation.” Lord Strick- 
land replied in a vein that proved 
him uncompromising on the stand 
he had taken; he also emphatically 
refused to resign. 









Our Contributors 


Born in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
GARDNER TEALL (“Dr. Johnson and 
the Art of Conversation”) has been 
a resident of New York City since 
his early teens. In past years he 
has been Associate Editor of House 
and Garden, and Editor of Travel 
Magazine, American Homes and 
Gardens, and Art and Life. He has 
written numerous articles for Amer- 
ican, English and Italian magazines 
on art, literature and history as 
well as short stories and some verse. 
But with all these literary occupa- 
tions, he has fortunately found 
time to indulge his artistic talent, 
having executed many water colors, 
etchings and wood engravings. Mr. 
Teall has traveled extensively in 


Europe, particularly in Italy. He 
was the author of “Ronsard, Prince 
of Poets,” which appeared in our 
issue of November, 1924. 


A NEw contributor, SISTER MAURA 
(“Fecisti Nos Ad Te”), sends us 
this metrical life of St. Augustine 
from Mount St. Vincent College, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, where she is 
Professor of English. Sister Maura 
is the author of Via Vitz, and 
Shakespeare’s Catholicism. 


It was Etta M. E. Fiick who con- 
tributed “Prince and Priest,” the 
story of Prince Gallitzin, to our 
July issue of last year. Now she 
takes as the subject of her pen, the 
redoubtable John Timon, “First 
Bishop of Buffalo,” and humble 
Vincentian. Miss Flick specializes 
in biographical sketches; her series 
on the priests of Old St. Mary’s, 
Philadelphia, ran through the 


American Catholic Historical Rec- 
ords some five years ago. 


ELEANOR DownNING (“The 
Flight”), whose exquisite poems 
appear from time to time in these 
pages, is returning this month from 
England, bringing with her the 
black silk cap and gown and blue 
furred hood, emblematic of the 
much prized Oxford degree, B.Litt. 


“InpIA is not what I expected it 
to be, neither better nor worse— 
just different.” So writes the 
young Jesuit scholastic, M. R. Bart- 
son from far away Shembaganur. 
Mr. Batson was born and raised in 
Nebraska, entered the Society of 
Jesus at Florissant, Mo., in 1924, 
and sailed for the Indian missions 
in 1928. Taking advantage of his 
short vacations, he has already seen 
much of that distressful country, 
penetrating even into the Forbidden 
Kingdom of Nepal. “Patna’s Grand- 
pas” is but the first of a number of 
Mr. Batson’s articles we hope to 
share with our readers. 


WE are uncertain whether or not 
friends of the fireside sphinx will 
take umbrage at Mr. Walsh’s story, 
“Gold,” this month, but we have no 
doubt whatever that friends and 
foes alike will enjoy his delicate 
play of humor and deft characteri- 
zation. WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 
is a familiar name to CATHOLIC 
WORLD readers. 


Amy Brooks (Mrs. CHARLES D.) 
MAGINNISs, M.A. (“Absence”), has 
only recently returned to the writ- 














ing field, having found motherhood, 
during nursery days, a “full time 
job.” Her work is appearing in 
America, The Commonweal and 
The Pictorial Review. Mrs. Magin- 
nis is the wife of the well-known 
Boston architect, himself a writer 
and former contributor. 


Mary SULLIVAN is a young Irish 
writer and musician who during 
two lengthy visits to Roumania ac- 
quired a working knowledge of its 
language and much information 
concerning the country and its peo- 
ple; all of which she charmingly re- 
veals in her present contribution— 
aptly entitled, “Roumania Through 
Irish Eyes.” 


Harry Noyes Pratt (“The Lone- 
ly Hill”), a writer by profession, is 
Executive Secretary of the League 
of Western Writers and President 
of the American Literary Associa- 
tion. Mr. Pratt lives in California. 


Mary Lucia Bierce FULLER (“My 
Mother, An Alms!”) writes of the 
Mohammedan fakirs as she has 
seen and known them in Berar and 
the Marathi-speaking parts of Bom- 
bay Presidency. Born in India, the 
daughter of American missionaries 
of the Christian and Missionary Al- 
liance, Miss Fuller became a con- 
vert to Catholicism in 1927, drawn 
thereto through the study of the 
works of Cardinal Newman. 
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VeRY REVEREND MICHAEL J. Rip- 
PLE, O.P., P.G., discussing the vital 
problem of “Marketing the Cath- 
olic Magazine,” is National Director 
of the Holy Name Societies; Pastor 
of the Church of the Sacred Heart 
in Jersey City, N. J., and Editor-in- 
Chief of the Rosary Magazine. 


Mary G. CHapwick (“His De- 
lights”), an Englishwoman, lives in 
Rome and writes for many of the 
leading magazines here and abroad. 


On the occasion of the fifteenth 
centenary of “St. Augustine of Hip- 
po,” celebrated this month through- 
out Christendom, we count our- 
selves fortunate in being able to 
give our readers the present paper 
from the pen of the Ricnt REvErR- 
END THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D., emi- 
nent historian and former rector of 
the Catholic University. Bishop 
Shahan presents the “incomparable 
Augustine” as the Educator par ez- 
cellence of Christian Europe. 


ALTHOUGH a Northerner by birth, 
Mrs. Vara MACBETH Jones (“The 
Affectionate Nemesis”) makes her 
home in Baltimore, Md. Her story, 
“Danny Goes Druid,” published in 
our March, 1927, issue was awarded 
first prize in the League of Ameri- 
can Penwomen’s national story con- 
test for that year. Mrs. Jones is a 
prolific writer in many literary 
forms. 
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The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. By René Fiilép-Miller.—Saint Catherine 
of Siena. By Alice Curtayne.—The Last Night of Don Juan. By Edmond Ros- 
tand. Translated by T. Lawrason Riggs.—Turn Back the Leaves. By E. M. 
Delafield.—The Church in the Wilderness. By Sister Monica, 0.S.U., Ph.D.— 
The Unknown Washington. By John Corbin.—Studies in Literature. By Sir Ar- 
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Foreign Publications. 


The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. 
By René Fiil6p-Miller. New York: 
The Viking Press. $5.00. 


This is a book that may be read 
in three entirely different ways. 
The reader who does not approach 
it with an interest in philosophical 
niceties, or is not over-acquainted 
with them, will see in it what the 


author has elsewhere claimed it to 
be: “a picture of those human pas- 
sions and dreams, achievements 
and failures, which have decided 
our modern culture ... and of 
those factors of cunning, infamy, 
heroism, intrigue, power or per- 
suasion, despotism, sagacity and de- 
ception which have played their 
part in shaping the present.” Such 
a reader, if he be a Catholic, will 
unconsciously dwell on those ele- 
ments in the picture which show 
forth the heroism and sagacity, and 
leave aside, as easily to be ac- 
counted for, the author’s charges of 
infamy, intrigue and deception. 
He will become aware that here is 
a word painter who is clearly, 
though coolly, in love with his sub- 
ject, and will be impressed by his 
impartiality—and indeed there is 
no reason to suppose that the au- 
thor is in any way partial either to 
or against the Society of Jesus. On 


the other hand, the unphilosophical 
reader whose previous conceptions 
were unfavorable to the Society, 
will readily find all his worst fears 
and preconceptions confirmed, at 
the same time that he cannot but 
have a vastly increased respect for 
the body of men whose history is 
here partly recounted. 

It may very well be that the au- 
thor himself looks on his book in 
that spirit. He is primarily a jour- 
nalist, and a very brilliant one. 
But even a journalist must write 
under the spell of some philosophy, 
however ephemeral, and fashion his 
word according to some theory. 
René Fiildp-Miller’s theory about 
the Jesuits slips out on his fourth 
page, but his own personal philos- 
ophy only becomes clear as the 
book progresses. As he sees the So- 
ciety founded by Ignatius Loyola, it 
was at first sincerely devoted to 
spreading the Kingdom of God on 
earth along the traditional lines of 
preaching and administering the 
Sacraments to the people; it then 
dawned on its members that this 
was a slow and tedious process, and 
they sought the courts of kings and 
the cabinets of governments; their 
end became the domination of the 
world, and even of the Pope him- 














self. The first four chapters of the 
book are carefully drawn to de- 
scribe the means which the author 
considers they fashioned to bring 
about this end. They completely 
changed, hé. avers, the traditional 
teaching of the Church as to the in- 
ner meaning of the Sacraments as 
means of interior supernatural 
grace, and in its place substituted 
the more human theory of what the 
author calls the “freedom of the 
will,” by which he means the all- 
sufficiency of the human will to at- 
tain salvation and perfection by its 
own unaided efforts. This, to a 
Voltairean like Fildép-Miller, is a 
most piquant and ironic situation. 
To make the situation even more 
ironic, he does not himself believe 
in the freedom of the will any more 
than he believes in divine grace. 
His own personal philosophy is that 
of a skeptic and a materialist. In 
one of the rare places where he of- 
fers an explicit expression of opin- 
ion, he speaks of the “irrationality 
of the [Catholic] religion that was 
in opposition to the discoveries of 
the human mind” (p. 393). The 
peak of irony is reached when we 
see the Jesuits, lovers of mankind 
even to the taste of a Voltaire, wear- 
ing themselves out to advance such 
a religion. 

So here lie both the qualities and 
defects of this interesting work. It 
is fascinating reading to the fore- 
warned philosopher and romanti- 
cist alike. It views events in grand 
breath-taking sweeps. The Jesuits 
as he sees them are true lovers of 
mankind. Are they the Jesuits of 
history? The answer can be neith- 
er a categorical “no” nor a “yes.” 
It is perfectly true that the Jesuits 
have ever been the champions of 
the human will. Thus they ap- 


proached the problem of grace from 
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the side of the will, and while ad- 


mitting God’s supremacy have 
sought to safeguard human free- 
dom. Probabilism was merely the 
refusal to bind the penitent to a 
law that is not certain. The Spirit- 
ual Exercises of St. Ignatius are 
exercises of the human faculties. 
But they always attributed a Divine 
efficacy to grace, a divine sanction 
to the law, and a divine grace in- 
forming the human faculties. 
Filép-Miller’s admiration of this 
aspect of the Society of Jesus is per- 
fectly sincere. He rises to enthu- 
siasm when in the last four chap- 
ters he depicts it in action. But his 
blind spots are the penalty of his 


theory and his philosophy. There 
were Jesuits like Coton, Lamor- 
maini, Caussin, Suffren, at the 


courts of kings under orders from 
the Pope; but there were also Jes- 
uits preaching in villages, like 
Blessed Anthony Baldinucci, 
Blessed Bernardino Realini, St. 
John Francis Regis, and St. Fran- 
cis Hieronymo, none of whom is 
mentioned. There were worldly 
writers and poets like Gracian, Le 
Jay, but there were also ascetical 
writers like St. Jure, Scaramelli, 
Lalemant, Grou, Rodriguez, Alvarez 
and Nieremberg, who are ignored. 
The essential defect of the book, 
which every intelligent Catholic will 
immediately sense and make allow- 
ances for, is precisely this, that at- 
tention is focused on the human 
aspect of the work of a body of men 
laboring side by side with thou- 
sands of heroic workers in God’s 
Kingdom, and that this one-sided- 
ness is accounted for by attributing 
to them a theological error of which 
they were free. The book itself is 
splendidly produced: the paper, the 
142 illustrations, the printing and 
binding, are excellent. W. P. 
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Saint Catherine of Siena. By Alice 
Curtayne. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.75. 

Ours is the day of biography. 
Almost without interruption it flows 
along, this stream of new lives tell- 
ing of great men and women as 
they live again in the imagination 
of gifted writers. Sometimes it 
seems that at present the very best 
energies of our literary world are 
being concentrated on the produc- 
tion of biographies. 

In part at least this is the happy 
consequence of the exacting de- 
mands made by our reading public 
which insists on having its history 
lessons put in agreeable story form. 
To win attention, a writer must per- 
force choose his subject with care, 
very deftly arrange the background, 
reproduce with fidelity the interest- 
ing and significant outlines, and 
then fill in sufficient but never tire- 
And all this 


somely excessive detail. 
has to be done with the profound 
knowledge of a scholar, the sure 
touch of an artist and the captivat- 


ing appeal of a modern stylist. Or 
else the reader simply won’t bother 
about his history lesson. 

Up to the present, however, 
saints, though not quite unknown, 
are comparatively few in the collec- 
tion of rediscovered celebrities. 
For that reason alone, an excep- 
tional welcome might be accorded 
the life of any canonized person ad- 
mitted to the honorable company. 
Alice Curtayne’s Saint Catherine of 
Siena has also the special claim of 
special merit, being indeed some- 
thing of a masterpiece. Perhaps 
more effectively than any preceding 
sketch, it will avail to make the 
woman whom Pastor called “the 
greatest saint of the later Middle 
Ages” a clear and familiar figure to 
the modern imagination. 
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The abundance of saintly Cath- 
erines has given rise to some con- 
fusion. People recall vaguely that 
one of the name is a patroness of 
philosophers, that a Catherine in- 
spired the huge work of von Hiigel 
on “The Mystical Element of Reli- 
gion,” that a Catherine wrote nu- 
merous letters in liquid fourteenth 
century Tuscan which rivals Pe- 
trarch’s, that two at least com- 
posed famous Dialogues, that two 
experienced a mystical marriage or 
espousal, and that Luini, Sassofer- 
rato, and Sodoma have all painted 
great pictures of some St. Catherine 
or other. But which one is which 
in these complicated records, the 
average man finds it difficult to tell. 

Well, at any rate, so far as re- 
gards our Saint of Siena, accessible 
sources of information are numer- 
ous enough. Probably about a 
hundred lives of her have been 
written, and there are many facil- 
ities for Catherinian study. We 
suspect, however, that no book will 
contribute more effectively than 
Alice Curtayne’s to establish St. 
Catherine in the popular esteem of 
the English reading world. This 
looks like a profession of enthusi- 
astic admiration for Alice Cur- 
tayne’s work. It is so meant to be. 
The new Life presents Catherine 
Benincasa as a dominating person- 
ality, a figure of heroic proportions 
on the tumultuous stage of four- 
teenth century world politics, and 
yet as a living woman, sweetly sim- 
ple and tenderly affectionate. Un- 
questionably one of the greatest 
women in history, this untutored 
girl plumbs tragic depths, scales di- 
vine heights. A vocation almost in- 
credibly spectacular leads her to 
pest-house and to scaffold, to the 
courts of princes and of popes. We 
find her rapt in ecstasy, nursing the 














plague stricken, organizing her dis- 
ciples, preaching a crusade, nego- 
tiating peace treaties, dictating let- 
ters to three secretaries at once, 
corresponding with _ freebooters, 
rulers, and the notorious Queen 
Joanna, denouncing evil bishops 
and tricky cardinals, chiding and 
again wisely counseling a timid, an 
irresolute or an impatient pope. 
Not surpassed in courage or faith 
or zeal by the Maid of France, this 
astonishing woman has been well 
named the papacy’s Joan of Arc. 

The author has gone exhaustive- 
ly inte the work of research, keep- 
ing her scholarship in the back- 
ground, however, where it should 
be. For all its learning, the book 
contains no dull paragraph. Hero 
worship is here and fervent Cath- 
olic faith and love of historical 
truth, all in due proportion. A rare 
enough feat! The bibliography is 
well done, the critical excursus of 
Dr. Fawtier clever and conclusive. 
Incidentally it is good to find honor- 
able mention given to Vida Scud- 
der’s Disciple of a Saint and to the 
same distinguished lady’s Saint 
Catherine as Seen in Her Letters, 
both of them Dutton books and well 
worth reading. 


The Last Night of Don Juan. By 
Edmond Rostand. Translated by 
T. Lawrason Riggs with an intro- 
duction by William Lyon Phelps. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: Kahoe & 
Co. $2.50. 

Though it may seem anomalous 
to some that Father Riggs should 
have chosen to translate Rostand’s 
posthumous play, those, who have 
not yet had an opportunity to read 
it in English, will discover it to be 
the most apposite and brilliant re- 
futal of the Freudian and individ- 
ualistic tendencies of the day. Don 
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Juan is a satire on the Grand Pas- 
sion. When Satan in black—from 
the ink bottle thrown at him by 
Martin Luther—comes in the guise 
of a Puppet Showman to Venice to 
claim Don Juan, the great lover pro- 
claims himself proudly to be the 
Great Sinner—“the only hero whom 
the world admires!” He defies 
Death, for possession is knowledge 
and has he not possessed the love 
of one thousand and three? But 
when summoned by the Devil, the 
masked beauties of his escapades 
prove to be strangers. Only one 
can shed a real tear for his plight 
and that is the one thousandth and 
fourth—the one not on his list. 
While that tear still burns, Don 
Juan may try to find himself a soul. 
But it is too late. Flesh he had 
known but never a heart. He had 
mistaken lust for love; life for a 
caper; immortality for a shadow. 
Not even fit for Hell, he is thrust 
into the puppet show. 

The epigrams of Rostand gain 
much precision by his aptly rimed 
couplets. Father Riggs has substi- 
tuted blank verse. It is not the 
ideal medium for such delicately 
pointed wit. Nor is the rhythm nor 
emphasis always true. Such lines 
as, 


“Shall Dawn reveal thee still in 
search of woman 
Crimson Diogenes with thy golden 
torch?” 


are awkward. Father Riggs’s sound 
prose might have proved more 
trenchant. The sense of the orig- 
inal is, however, always clearly 
stated and it is most timely for Eng- 
lish readers that Rostand’s merci- 
less sarcasm should rob the “Great 
Sinner” of his unsanctified halo and 
emphasize the sterility of sin. “Noth- 
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ing grows where the goat has 

browsed,” says the Devil. “That is 

Hell, none who create are there.” 
E. VR. W. 


Turn Back the Leaves. By E. M. 
Delafield. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50. 

This novel by a brilliant English 
writer, giving the history of a proud 
but impoverished family of the Eng- 
lish Catholic landed gentry from the 
nineties until the present day, is in 
a sense a “Catholic novel.” One 
says “in a sense” deliberately, for 
the motif running through the book 
is the repercussion of Catholic doc- 
trine and discipline on a certain 
type of human being. However, the 
final impression which it leaves on 
a Catholic reader is that of an out- 
sider uncannily accurate in knowl- 
edge of the externals of Catholic be- 
lief and practice, or, more convinc- 
ingly, of an embittered Catholic 
mind warped by its contact with a 
certain narrow and “parochial” 
kind of Catholic life. That there 
are such Catholic families—mental- 
ly and spiritually impoverished by 
generations of inbreeding, narrow 
to fanaticism and confusing the ac- 
cidents of their age and status with 
the essentials of the Faith—is un- 
happily only too true. But they are 
the exception rather than the rule 
in the small but zealous body of 
English Catholics. 

The author tells us in a foreword 
that her book is “not intended as 
propaganda, either for or against 
the Roman Catholic faith,” and on 
the merely negative side she has ful- 
filled this intention. But she has 
painted a picture, with unusual 
power of analysis and characteriza- 
tion, which only too many non- 
Catholics, and even Catholics un- 
familiar with the Roman Catholic 
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body in Britain, will regard as a 
typical cross-section of the life of 
our English brethren. There is not 
a word or a phrase in the whole 
novel to indicate the existence of 
the large body of intellectual and 
educated converts, coming into the 
Church at the rate of about 10,000 
a year in England, or the yet larger 
section of vigorous and full-blooded 
Irish and Anglo-Irish stock which 
has gone ahead in all departments 
without losing any portion of its 
keen and vital Catholicism. All the 
author’s lay Catholics are morons 
or fanatics, and her priests are well- 
meaning but inefficient nonentities. 
G. D. M. 


The Church in the Wilderness. By 
Sister Monica, O.S.U., Ph.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.50. 

This work is subtitled “A Biog- 
raphy of Pioneer Ohio,” and it gives 
the reader a remarkable picture of 
pioneer conditions in the Ohio val- 
ley of the forties and on to the 
troubled times of the Civil War. 
Those who read the same author’s 
Angela Merici and her Teaching 
Idea—reviewed in these columns in 
the September, 1927, number—will 
not doubt her ability to handle this 
kind of historical theme with suc- 
cess. The story of the English 
Protestant girl named Julia Chat- 
field who became a great American 
foundress and pioneer of Catholic 
education is interwoven with con- 
summate ability with the history of 
her foundation and of the people 
and the age to which it first minis- 
tered. It is consoling to reflect that 
the Ursulines of Brown County, 
Ohio, may now be reckoned as one 
of the outstanding glories of Cath- 
olic educational work in the United 
States. 














In a story that is so gripping from 
start to finish one can scarcely hope 
to pick out “high lights” for spe- 
cial mention. Perhaps the account 
of the very early days, when the 
English convert nun with her ten 
French sisters and subjects “in 
their poke bonnets” established 
themselves in the midst of a pioneer 
population of French woodsmen, 
German farmers and Irish laborers 
and peasants, can claim the pre- 
eminence which we naturally ac- 
cord to all stories of heroic begin- 
nings. For deep pathos, however, 
one would probably single out the 
narrative of Archbishop Purcell of 
Cincinnati and his tragic connec- 
tion with the financial upheavals of 
the time. G. D. M. 


The Unknown Washington. By John 
Corbin. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 

This book is unmistakably the 
work of a hero-worshiper, but in 
these days when hero-detractors are 
so prominent, it is rather refresh- 
ing to come upon a book that rep- 
resents a great man as not only hu- 
man but admirably human. 

As Washington is its hero one 
may almost call the Constitution 
its heroine. They appear in the 
very first chapter and continue to- 
gether throughout the book. One 
section is entitled “The Father of 
the Constitution?” but Mr. Corbin 
might easily have omitted the ques- 
tion mark, for that is his real title 
for Washington. He gives due 
credit, albeit grudgingly, to John 
Adams, Madison, and Hamilton but 
prefers to consider his hero as the 
deus ex machina, although his 
proofs are more inferential than 
satisfying. Nowadays we consider 
the Constitution as so settled and 
unchangeable that it is especially 
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interesting to read about the days 
when it was anything but that, and 
of the origin of its pet provisions. 
In these times of irreconcilables in 
the Senate, a rather amusing sub- 
ject for reflection is the fact that 
Adams originally conceived of the 
necessity for that august body as a 
place wherein to isolate men who 
became too influential. As he said, 
“A member of the senate, of im- 
mense wealth, the most respected 
birth, and transcendent abilities, 
has no influence in the nation in 
comparison with what he would 
have in a single representative as- 
sembly.” We wonder. 

In changing the Father of our 
Country from the unknown into the 
known Mr. Corbin has his own the- 
ory of his character. He was of a 
fierce impetuous nature, yet spent 
all his life bridling his passions. 
In this manner he controlled his 
love for Sally Fairfax, his friend’s 
wife, conquered his temper under 
various trying circumstances, and 
by this iron self-control turned 
himself into a great man. All his 
life he kept before him some words 
from Addison’s Cato and lived up to 
them: 


“°*Tis not in mortals to command 
success 
But we'll do more, Sempronius— 
we'll deserve it.” 
= €. % 


Studies in Literature. By Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Vol. III. $2.50. 


The chief virtue of a good critic 
is to send the intelligent reader 
back to the authors discussed with 
a new interest and a broader under- 
standing of them and their works. 
Quiller-Couch (who is Professor of 
English Literature at the Univer- 
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sity of Cambridge) does that unfail- 
ingly, for he has a light touch, an 
imagination, well considered opin- 
ions, and the art of piquing curi- 
osity. 

The subjects treated in this vol- 
ume are wide in scope, including 
among others “The English Elegy,” 
“Dorothy Wordsworth,” “Coventry 
Patmore,” and “W. S. Gilbert.” In 
“The English Elegy” erudition is 
present and boredom absent be- 
cause Sir Arthur has learned the 
secret of making erudition interest- 
ing. The lecture on “Dorothy 
Wordsworth” is the finest in the 
book. It reveals her beautiful char- 
acter, her essentially poetic soul, 
and her powers of observation, and 
it proves, by apt quotations from 
her “Journals” and from her broth- 
er’s poems, how intimately her in- 
fluence touched him and how vital- 
ly it became an element of his in- 
spiration. Her influence extended 
to Coleridge whose bride she might 
have been and whose soul she might 
have saved “but for cross of cir- 
cumstance.” Sir Arthur handles 
his subject with a certain tender- 
ness for this self-effacing generous 
creature who won the affectionate 
admiration of De Quincey, Lamb, 
and even of the truculent Hazlitt. 

In his lecture “On ‘The New 
Reading Public’” Sir Arthur has 
some good things to say, among 
them that a public library is not a 
university because a university is 
exactly what Newman said it was 
seventy-five years ago. The “Cov- 
entry Patmore” is disappointing 
largely because, as the critic con- 
fesses in his Preface, he gave to 
Patmore’s injudicious worshipers 
“much of the attention that had 
better have been employed in prais- 
ing.” The lecture on W. S. Gil- 
bert” is vigorous and more than 
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usually provocative, for the critic 
(who is, Heaven be praised, an in- 
curable romantic) cannot fail to 
look sternly at the man who so of- 
ten made romance deliciously ab- 
surd. But when he insists that Gil- 
bert’s jingles anent capital punish- 
ment prove him “essentially cruel” 
and “delighting in cruelty,” and 
when he proclaims “vile” and “dis- 
gusting” what he calls Gilbert’s in- 
sistence on the physical odiousness 
of any woman growing old, isn’t 
the critic carrying a long face into 
the confessed Utopia of Wit? Sir 
Arthur is on safer ground and re- 
veals a finer insight and a poet’s 
touch when he quotes these lines 
of Coleridge: 


“And now ‘twas like all instruments 
Now like a lovely flute; 
And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the Heavens be mute,” 


and comments thus: “If in criti- 
cism such an epithet be pardonable, 
we would call that voice seraphic; 
if such a simile, we would liken it 
to a seraph’s, musing, talking be- 
fore the Gates of Paradise in the 
dawn.” ‘J.J. R. 


The Mystics of Siena. By Piero 


Misciattelli. Translated by M. 
Peter-Roberts. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

Against a background of the pop- 
ular culture, piety and daily life of 
“Old Siena, City of the Virgin,” 
Piero Misciattelli has drawn in 
sharp outline the figures of some of 
its holiest citizens, fourteenth and 
fifteenth century types. We assist, 
as it were, at a lively and colorful 
procession in which Blessed Gio- 
vanni Colombini, St. Catherine of 
Siena, St. Bernardine of Siena, and 
Blessed Giovanni Tolome, pass be- 


















fore us in high relief, while beside 
them, slightly in the rear, move the 
interesting figures of San Galgano, 
founder of Monte Oliveto, and of 
Filippo degli Agazzari, whose “As- 
sempri,” or anecdotal jottings of 
everyday holiness, held so long the 
admiration of Siena. For the first 
time, perhaps, we read in English a 
vivid account of the “Fool of 
Christ,” San Brandano (odd ap- 
pearance of this Old-Irish navi- 
gator!), a weird prophet-figure of 
the “seicento,” when Siena was en- 
tering upon her dolorous career of 
servitude io royal France or impe- 
rial Spain. 

Small in size this work offers a 
rich and varied interest, and will 
amply repay the reader. The illus- 
trations, excellent and quite hap- 
pily chosen from contemporary 
paintings, reveal in a delightful 
way the habits and manners of the 
people of the brave little republic, 
whose art was ever as deeply reli- 
gious as it was intensely civic. No- 
where can one grasp better the pop- 
ular understanding of St. Catherine 
and St. Bernardine, its outstanding 
citizens, than in these pictures, 
many of which are yet in the places 
for which they were originally 
painted by the Vannis, the Neroc- 
cios and the di Pietros of that day. 

Humor, romance and _ legend 
grace these pages that could have 
been written by no other than the 
distinguished son of Siena who has 
made his own, by sustained and pa- 
tient research, all the evidences of 
its long and wonderful municipal 
life, its monuments and documents, 
above all, the religious and “mys- 
tical” atmosphere of the Sienese 
soul. What a humanity lived and 
toiled, fought and prayer, suffered 
and was patient, within those an- 
cient walls and bastions, one eye on 
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heaven, so to speak, and the other 
on Florence, only thirty miles away! 
a % @ 


The Coming Age and the Catholic 
Church. By William Barry, D.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

For many years now Catholics in 
all sections of the English-speak- 
ing world have looked upon Canon 
Barry as one of the best-informed 
and most active-minded of Catholic 
scholars. The present book, there- 
fore, concerned as it is with vari- 
ous aspects of the contact—or the 
collision—between the Catholic re- 
ligion and the great world forces 
around us, will be read eagerly by 
many who justly regard the Canon 
as a wise and competent interpreter 
to those within the Church of things 
happening outside. 

The work is introduced by a brief 
“Survey of the Past”—1870-1929— 
a period which the author is able 
to handle confidently and convinc- 
ingly, since it falls within his per- 
sonal experience. As a synopsis of 
Catholic history from the fall of 
Papal Rome to the creation of Vat- 
ican City it is a valuable aid to ap- 
preciating rightly the recent settle- 
ment between Pius XI. and the Ital- 
ian Government. 

The major portion of the book is 
devoted to a study of various condi- 
tions prevailing in the world to-day 
and their connection with Catholic 
belief and practice, and also to a 
consideration of certain lines of de- 
velopment along which it is reason- 
able to think that Catholic action 
will proceed. To deal adequately 
with the topics handled by Canon 
Barry is beyond the scope of a brief 
review. It may, however, give some 
faint impression of his alertness to 
modern conditions and problems to 
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mention that he deals with such 
things as communism and birth 
control in relation to the working 
classes, the Moslem world of the 
Near East and the future of Chris- 
tianity in India. As a summary of 
the final impression of the unifying 
motif of the present work, one may 
say that its central core is a deep- 
ened sense of the ever-living and 
dynamic character of Catholicism. 
Canon Barry is always an excellent 
antidote for that kind of historical 
nostalgia which may inhibit earnest 
work for Christ’s Church, by lead- 
ing us to sigh for other ages and 
surroundings than those in which 
God is actually accomplishing His 
purposes here and now. 
G. D. M. 


Catholic Mysticism. By A. J. Fran- 
cis Stanton. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.35. 


There is at the present time an 
ever-growing and intense interest 
in mysticism which is most unfor- 
tunately not always accompanied 
by a clear concept of what true 


mysticism actually is. “Catholic 
mysticism,” says Mr. Stanton, “is 
the experimental knowledge of God, 
attained by men and women who 
have set out from certain fixed prin- 
ciples called the Catholic Faith.” 
Or, in other words, it is “impossible 
to speculate in spiritual matters 
without first principles.” This is a 
clear contradiction of the “mod- 
ern” idea of progress, even in the 
realm of religion, which seems to 
imply that the only absolute neces- 
sity is the greatest possible degree 
of speed, without either a starting 
point or a goal. But if first princi- 
ples are necessary, as seems emi- 
nently reasonable, then it would 
appear fairly evident that the up- 
to-date “creedless” religion would 
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certainly fail to produce true mys- 
ticism. 

There is “no modern tendency 
more dangerous than an _ unbal- 
anced mysticality.” Many of the 
modern manifestations of so-called 
mysticism would repel rather than 
attract any sincere seeker after re- 
ligious truth, but true mysticism 
should not be “brought into dis- 
repute because there are false mys- 
tics.” These statements serve to 
emphasize the thesis of the abso- 
lute necessity for authority, for 
some last court of appeal which 
may pronounce definitely and final- 
ly on all doubtful cases. There is 
only one institution which claims 
such authority, and that is the Cath- 
olic Church. 

Mysticism, or, to give it another 
name, contemplation, is not, as 
some have supposed, confined to 
the cloister. The fourth section of 
Mr. Stanton’s clear and interesting 
volume is devoted to the contem- 
plative in the world. In his expo- 
sition of what true mysticism is, the 
author states that “the door is open 
to the human race,” but he goes on 
to say that “few enter therein” be- 
cause “few are prepared to pay the 
price.” And yet, judged even by 
true utilitarian standards, mysti- 
cism is distinctly worth while. 
“The keynote of the mystical life is 
certainly joy.” St. Catherine of 
Siena puts this most beautifully: 
“All the way to heaven is heaven, 
for He has said, ‘I am the Way.’” 

Mr. Stanton points out compel- 
lingly the responsibility of Catho- 
lics in traveling along this “Way.” 
“Men,” says he, “would become 
Catholics if we Catholics could be- 
come saints.” Possibly it might be 
truer to say, “if we would become 
saints,” since the difference be- 
tween the ordinary Catholic and 











the saint is to a certain extent a 
question of a more generous codp- 
eration with grace. Mere inertia 
has not the purely negative quality 
so generally accorded it. “The re- 
fusal to choose is in itself a choice 
—for the devil.” The author’s plea 
is for definite, courageous choice, 
whatever the cost, and this plea is 
addressed not to the exceptional 
soul, but to the world in general 
and to Catholics in particular. The 
fair-minded and unbiased reader 
cannot fail to admit that he has put 
his case both clearly and convinc- 
ingly. K. E. M. 


Good-Bye to All That: an Autobiog- 
raphy. By Robert Graves. New 
York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith. $3.00. 

All Our Yesterdays. By H. M. Tom- 
linson. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50. 

The two books listed here are, 
perhaps, the two best war books 
that have been written by English 
participants in the tragedy of 1914- 
1918. They represent very differ- 
ent experiences and are worlds 
apart in style, but, even in the nadir 
of war-weariness and disillusion, 
they are free from the morbidity 
which one finds in some of the best 
productions of the continental Eu- 
ropeans who have written war 
books. 

The work of the English poet, as 
its subtitle indicates, is more than 
merely a war book, for it contains 
an account of the author’s life up to 
the date of his enlistment very soon 
after the outbreak of war and it 
tells us all about his career in the 
trying years following demobiliza- 
tion. However, the war part of the 
book is likely to make the deepest 
impression on the reader. Mr. 
Graves’ experiences as an officer in 
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the Royal Welch Fusiliers (they 
were particularly jealous of that let- 
ter c) are told with an objectivity 
and a directness that give the book 
special value as a true document 
concerning modern warfare. There 
are many unpleasant things related 
—army life and warfare were like 
that, anyhow—but there is no mor- 
bid brooding on physical horrors 
and, even when disillusioned and 
nervously exhausted, Mr. Graves 
could still appreciate fine, soldierly 
work and could see what was to be 
said for good training and sound 
discipline. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s book has been 
tremendously praised and, in many 
ways, one feels that it would -he 
hard to over-praise it. As a piece 
of writing it is marked by all the 
fine craftsmanship and the emi- 
nently civilized feeling which we 
have come to associate with this 
author. Perhaps it was unfortu- 
nate that he undertook to make a 
novel of his war experiences, for 
one cannot resist the conviction that 
the characters in the book are 
scarcely able to bear the burden 
that is laid upon them if they are 
to sustain their parts in the face of 
such cataclysmic events. They be- 
come real flesh and blood for a time 
and then fade again in the alternate 
glare and the darkness of the West- 
ern Front. Of the quality of Mr. 
Tomlinson’s prose it would be diffi- 
cult to speak too highly. The pages 
describing the back area of the 
Somme battlefield and, in a differ- 
ent vein, the interior of Amiens Ca- 
thedral on the night when Jim 
Maynard and the narrator are 
standing in its shadows, should live 
in literary history as supreme 
achievements in English prose of 
the post-bellum period. 


G. D. M. 
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The Crusades: Iron Men and Saints. 
By Harold Lamb. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$3.00. 

The fascination of the Cross is 
never lost for people who have been 
subject to its influence in any form. 
The progress of the Cross to Jeru- 
salem is the story of the Crusades 
that thrilled us in our childhood 
and later, in our history classes. 
Now it is retold with a wealth of 
narrative power that should recap- 
ture the delight of our youth. Mr. 
Lamb has unearthed nothing par- 
ticularly new in the way of records. 
He has utilized the contemporary 
accounts of Fulcher and the un- 
known author of the Gesta Fran- 
corum, with other materials from 
the Vatican Library. What makes 
this work stand out is the fact that 
the author toured the sites of the 
battles in order to obtain a clear 


impression, and that he had no ax 
to grind, as Konrad Bercovici had. 
The Council of Clermont and the 
proclamation of the First Crusade 
by Pope Urban II. open the narra- 


tive. Soon the movement of the 
Crusaders is under way; across Eu- 
rope they swing, marked with the 
Red Cross, of which a chronicler of 
that time said: 


“O how worthy it was and how 
pleasant it was to us when we saw 
those beautiful crosses of silk or 
gold stuff on the tunics or byrras of 
the pilgrims! How fitting it was! 
They had marked themselves with 
the symbol in order to seek the real- 
ity of the symbol.” 


And Mr. Lamb nowhere forgets the 
reality of the symbol to the Crusad- 
ers; even though it has been the 
fashion to attribute social origins, 
political aggrandizement, and the de- 
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sire of Papal expansion to this move- 
ment. His Tamerlane and Genghis 
Khan have shown his power in de- 
scribing warfare. He has, however, 
surpassed his best efforts in this 
stirring account of the hosts of the 
Western God. Peter the Hermit, 
Bohemund and Tancred, lead their 
armies across Europe for one-third 
of the book before they actually en- 
gage the Turks. Once engaged, 
they show the unconquerable force- 
fulness of divinely inspired war- 
riors. 

The story of the capture of Jeru- 
salem will stir our blood, with its 
countless discouragements, the heat, 
the plague, the stern resistance of 
the Turks. But, at length, a breach, 
and the Cross is restored to its right- 
ful place in the Holy City. The nar- 
rative ends here with a few brief 
notes on the succeeding Crusades, 
which will be treated at length in a 
subsequent volume. Mr. Lamb sel- 
dom allows his pen to run away 
with historical accuracy. But he 
has produced a powerful pageant of 
the movement that transformed 
Europe and opened the way for the 
Renaissance. J.C. T. 


Shorter Notices—Of less notable 
mention among the mass of histor- 
ical books that avalanche from the 
maws of the press is The American 
Heresy by Christopher Hollis (Min- 
ton, Balch & Co. $3.50). This book 
was originally published in Eng- 
land but has been revised for the 
American public. Four figures in 
the development and retrogression 
of democracy (the heresy) in Amer- 
ica are treated—Jefferson, Calhoun, 
Lincoln and Wilson. Of these, Jef- 
ferson is the only one treated with 
success. His principles and accom- 
plishments are analyzed fairly and 
credibly. Calhoun suffers from the 











uninteresting presentation of the 
slavery controversy. A few of the 
Lincoln anecdotes are retold, but 
not much else is. Mr. Hollis seems 
to have been saving up for Wilson, 
upon whom He empties the vials of 
his wrath. This sketch reads 
alarmingly like the broadside of a 
Republican politician, rather than 
like a balanced historian’s report. 
The thesis of the book is that the 
Jefferson democracy, founded on 
the unit of the state, perished in 
the Civil War, and that the United 
States to-day is in the hands of the 
very weaithy, a plutocracy, in fact. 
Beware, Mr. Hollis, of a history of 
a movement like democracy within 
three hundred pages. 

Tramping to Lourdes, the May 
choice of The Catholic Book Club 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$2.00), contains wit, humor and 
humility in its two-hundred-odd 
pages, and so far from being mere- 
ly a book for the pious, one is in- 
clined to rank it as easily the best 
book yet written by an English 
author about Lourdes and the road 
there. It was Belloc who showed 
us how to tramp, to philosophize 
en route and to pray at wayside 
churches, but John Gibbons of 
Hornsey has given us a better and 
more interesting book than the 
Path to Rome. The account of the 
author’s first visit to a monastery 
(and that at Solesmes) is both hu- 
morous and reverent, though in- 
deed there is a wise mixture of 
reverence and humor on nearly 
every page of this book, wherein is 
recorded the gallant progress of 
this ordinary English Catholic, as 
he terms himself, from St. Malo to 
Lourdes. He was thirty-three days 
on the road and traveled some 600 
miles with a stout heart. Despite 


the fact that the author has never 
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read Shakespeare, speaks little or 
no French and cannot forget an 
Englishman’s prejudice about the 
importance of being well-dressed, 
he is distinctly of the type that one 
would like to shake by the hand: 
God bless him for a fine fellow. 

With the conflicting views to-day 
upon the prohibition question, it is 
highly interesting to hear a voice 
from out of the past expressing 
the conviction that the liquor ques- 
tion is not, and never should be 
made, a political question. And 
when the voice is that of a former 
famous temperance lecturer, who, 
in his day was considered “radical” 
and by many a fanatic, a bigot, it 
is still more interesting. This voice 
out of the past is none other than 
that of John B. Gough who, in the 
middle portion of the 1800’s was a 
fierce and eloquent antagonist of 
“demon rum,” and he speaks to our 
present times through a most read- 
able biography written by Honoré 
W. Morrow, and entitled Tiger! 
Tiger! (New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. $2.50). The great tem- 
perance advocate declared, “What 
I fear is that it [the temperance 
movement] will become a political 
reform. That will damn it.” Mrs. 
Morrow adds by way of comment, 
“In all his reform advocacy Gough 
presented the matter as an evil to 
be eradicated by the individual. 
All his life he fought legislation 
against liquor.” The old fighter 
was right—the liquor question is 
primarily an “individual” question, 
and it cannot be settled by “mass” 
morality or governmental legisla- 
tion. 

Christine Whiting Parmenter’s 
latest offering to fiction lovers com- 
prises two novels attractively writ- 
ten and admirably suited for ham- 
mock reading in lazy summer 
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weather. Her plots are handled in 
sprightly and entertaining fashion. 
Though a resident of Colorado, the 
writer’s heart undoubtedly is still 
in her native New England for she 
likes best to convey her readers to 
the quaint settings it affords and 
there unfold her little dramas with 
a nice sympathy and insight. Sil- 
ver Ribbons (New York: Rae D. 
Henkle Co. $2.00) is wholly de- 
lightful, with two handsome young 
heroes whom the reader experiences 
as much difficulty in choosing be- 
tween as pretty Charmian herself. 
The suspense is cleverly sustained 
to the last and two old people in 
particular help to make the story 
lovable. The Parmenter pen is 
adept in depicting old age sympa- 
thetically. The Dusty Highway 
(Boston: Hale, Cushman & Flint. 


$2.00) is an engaging narrative of 
young married life complicated by 


the sinuous maneuvers of the wom- 
an next door—“a vamp,” in village 
parlance, and a frustrated one as 
the plot unravels. High idealism 
and the courage to believe against 
all odds is the keynote of this opti- 
mistic tale. 

Old Chicagoans will pvead with 
pleasure the brief biography of 
William J. Onahan, written by his 
daughter, Mary Onahan Gallery 
(Chicago: Loyola University Press. 
$1.50). Born at Leighlin Bridge, 
Carlow, Ireland, in 1836, Mr. Ona- 
han came to Chicago in 1854, and 
for nearly seventy years identified 
himself with every type of civic, ed- 
ucational and religious activity for 
the upbuilding of the city. He held 
public office in Chicago many times, 
acting as City Comptroller under 
both Democratic and Republican 
administrations; he was the first 
Treasurer of the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893; he was a constant con- 
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tributor to magazines and journals 
throughout the country; he was 
ever generous to every needy cause; 
he made hosts of friends among 
the clergy and laity, and he was 
loyal, even when one of them 
caused him to lose the greater part 
of his fortune in a night. When 
Notre Dame awarded him the 
Laetare Medal in 1890, it styled 
him a second Ozanam, distin- 
guished for “his obedience to right- 
ful authority, for his zeal for the 
poor in Christ, and for his unceas- 
ing devotion of his talents to God.” 
His daughter says well: “His integ- 
rity and honor were never ques- 
tioned, his tender and kindly ways 
endeared him to all who knew 
him.” 

An Appreciation of Robert South- 
well, by Sister Rose Anita Morton 
(Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. $1.50) is commend- 
able in so many respects that to 
avoid overpraising it is difficult. 
Simply and concisely, yet not with- 
out painstaking documentation, the 
author first relates the inspiring 
story of the great Jesuit’s life and 
death, his adventures as a mission- 
ary in his native England, the 
treachery that delivered him into 
the hands of his enemies, his in- 
credible suffering on the racks of 
Queen Elizabeth’s torturers extraor- 
dinary, and the heroic courage with 
which he met death on the gallows. 
She then criticizes, in chronological 
order, his more important prose 
and verse pieces, traces possible in- 
fluences of Shakespeare and Sid- 
ney, mercifully excuses extravagant 
figures and far-fetched verbal con- 
ceits, and detects a few literary lar- 
cenies perpetrated by the children 
of a notoriously light-fingered as 
well as light-hearted generation. 
The author’s candid partiality to 











her noble subject and her reluc- 
tance to take sides in little scholar- 
ly controversies over open questions 
of fact and of critical interpretation, 
add to the charm of a well written 
and handsomely printed book. 


Foreign Publications. — Konners- 
reuth a la Lumiére de la Science 
Médicale et Psychologique, by Dr. R. 
W. Hynek (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 9 
fr.). This volume of some two hun- 
dred pages on Theresa Neumann, 
the stigmatisée of Konnersreuth, 
written originally in Czech and 
bearing the commendation of sev- 
eral Church dignitaries, illustrates 
very well how complex a subject is 
stigmatization and how much care 
must be exercised in drawing con- 
clusions with regard to it. Dr. 
Hynek is a physician and he treats 
particularly the medical side of the 
case. He is enthusiastically ready 
to suggest that under the circum- 
stances we are surely in the pres- 
ence of the supernatural. He em- 
phasizes the fact, however, that the 
Church is very slow to make any 
pronouncements with regard to a 
miraculous event of this kind and 
that we should not anticipate her 
decision in the matter. 

He dwells particularly on the pi- 
ous character of the environment 
of Theresa and above all the sin- 
cerity and candor of her parish 
priest, who has known her now for 
nearly twenty years and is ready to 
attest to her humility, her patience 
in the midst of suffering, her love 
for her parents, her brothers and 
sisters (she is the oldest of eleven 
children), and above all her piety. 
This priest may very well be called 
the most competent witness in the 
case and he is completely convinced 
of the supernatural quality of the 
incidents that take place. 
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On the other hand, rather distin- 
guished physicians who examined 
Fraulein Neumann very carefully 
at the beginning of the series of in- 
cidents which have now been oc- 
curring for some ten years, de- 
clared that she was suffering from 
hysteria. The beginning of her ill- 
ness occurred just after she had 
gone through a period of intense ef- 
fort in the midst of extreme excite- 
ment trying to extinguish a fire. 
She developed the inability to walk 
or to stand so often characteristic 
of hysteria cases. She suffered 
subsequently from blindness with- 
out any eye changes and this is 
usually considered hysterical. The 
question of the significance of the 
incidents retailed remains to be de- 
cided and in the meantime the ec- 
clesiastical authorities are very wise 
in refusing to permit a cult and for- 
bidding visitors. Father Thurston, 
the distinguished English Jesuit, 
writing in The Month (London) a 
few years ago and summing up 
stigmatization in Studies (Dublin), 
pointed out that we have had a 
number of counterfeit stigmatized 
persons, while in others there was 
ground for the suspicion of hysteria 
as the cause of the manifestations. 
It will probably be several years be- 
fore the real significance of this 
case will be decided. J.J. W. 


Léonard Lessius, S.J. (1554- 
1623), by Charles Van Sull, S.J. 
(Louvain: The Museum Lessianum. 
40fr.). Just over three centuries 
ago died Léonard Lessius, who has 
already been declared a Venerable 
and whose cause of beatification 
has been introduced. There is 
about Lessius, product of the gold- 
en age of the Society of Jesus, a cer- 
tain modernity which makes us feel 
at home with him and ready to 
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learn from him: for instance, his 
preoccupation with international 
law and such problems as the con- 
ditions of a rightful war, bring him 
very close to an era which has wit- 
nessed the birth of the League of 
Nations, the World Court and the 
recent Disarmament Conference. 
His life of study, writing and 
teaching was, of course, somewhat 
devoid of external incident, al- 
though Lessius had on one occa- 
sion to flee from a sally of murder- 
ous Calvinists, to whom doubtless 
the blood of a Jesuit would have 
been a welcome offering. Apart 
from this event, there are no ad- 
ventures, in the accepted sense of 
the word. It was, however, within 
the monotony of Jesuit life—a form 
of that “holy monotony” which 


Baron von Hiigel has declared to be 
a normal requisite for the acquisi- 
tion of sanctity—that Léonard Les- 
sius lived out the supreme adven- 


ture of the inner life. Father Van 
Sull has brought into clear relief 
the eminent sanctity of his subject, 
the remarkable attractiveness of 
whose characteristic virtues, kind- 
ness, generosity, patience, self-abne- 
gation, mark him as the typical, 
perfect Jesuit. 

The present work gives us copi- 
ous and well-ordered information 
about Lessius’ immense body of 
theological and other writing. Cer- 
tain parts of his theology were the 
subject of heated controversy for 
many years and were finally ap- 
proved by Sixtus V. His great 
work, a classic in its department, is 
his De Justitia et Jure, in which his 
characteristic mental traits, sound 
judgment, common sense and strik- 
ing clearness of thought, are domi- 
rant. Of Lessius’ devotional writ- 
ing, which singularly combines sci- 
ence and piety, American readers 
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have been enabled to gain some 
idea, thanks to translations pub- 
lished by the American Jesuits. 
However, something like a defini- 
tive English edition of all of Les- 
sius’ writings that are of sufficient 
general interest is to be desired. 
That, and a good English version, 
perhaps slightly abridged, of this 
masterly biography would do much 
to extend the influence of the great 
Jesuit in an age that is particularly 
in need of the spiritual and intellec- 
tual qualities which distinguish 
him. G. D. M. 


La Sainte France Contemporaine. 
By Serge Barrault. (Paris: J. De 
Gigord.) The very interesting and 
diversified sketches presented by 
the author of the present volume 
prove two points frequently forgot- 
ten or overlooked. One is that 
sanctity is confined to no state or 
station in particular, nor to any 
special period of life; we find in- 
cluded among these “modern 
saints” both the young and the old, 
members of religious orders, a sol- 
dier, and a little girl. The other is 
that though sanctity has many and 
various manifestations, conditioned 
by the prism of human nature 
through which the Divine radiance 
passes, these are all ultimately re- 
ducible to the perfect unity of Him 
Who alone is holy. 

In all, there are nine short biog- 
raphies included in the book. Per- 
haps the most interesting is that of 
Monseigneur de Ségur, the blind 
priest whose infirmity, by taking 
from him the vision of the things 
of sense, served but to give him a 
clearer vision of things invisible. 
Most appealing, too, is the account 
of Ernest Psichari, grandson of Er- 
nest Renan and author of the Le 
Voyage du Centurion, a vivid and 
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engrossing story of the writer’s 
struggle through doubt to God. The 
little Anne de Guigné, dead at the 
age of eleven, is shown as a thor- 
oughly natural child who rose to 
sanctity merély by supernaturaliz- 
ing the ordinary actions of her daily 
life, a task which she made appear 
almost ordinary by the apparent, 
though hard-won, ease with which 
she accomplished it. Four nuns 
are among the “modern saints,” one 
of whom, the Little Flower, has al- 
ready been raised to the altars of 
the Church. One wonders why so 
many were included; they are not 
the most interesting of the charac- 
ters portrayed, and the author is 
not at his best in depicting them. 
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Diversified as are the characters, 
throughout the book there runs a 
thread of unity. For these “differ- 
ent” sorts of sanctity are in reality 
but one and the same: it is the va- 
ried yet unified action of the mys- 
tical Body of which Christ is the 
Head. As the author himself puts 
it, “France is not holy, nor is any 
other nation. The Church alone is 
holy, even though all its members 
are not.” And it is only in the 
shadow of the Church that true 
sanctity can reach its perfection, 
for “the states where heresy has 
spread live in an invisible and 
dreadful inferiority,” an inferiority 
all the more real and appalling be- 
cause invisible. K. E. M. 
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